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Printype Wins! 


Al New Creation in Typewriter Type, Whose Beauty, Readability and 
Alttention-Value Have Captivated the Public—“TYPEWRITES PRINT” 


\nother great Oliver innovation—PRINTYPE. 
me months ago, without announcement, we placed The Printype 
Oliver Typewriter on the market. 
only advertising, two pamphlets and a mailing card. 
lay, one-third of our output of Oliver Typewriters are Printypes. 
more than a success. /t’s a revolution in typewriter type ! 
type is the most beautiful, readable, attractive, attention- 
ing type ever evolved for typewriters. 
want to write you a letter on The Printype Oliver Typewriter so 
can compare Printype with the old-style outline Pica type- 
pe. This object lesson will show at a glance the overwhelming 
ges of Printype. 
t will explain why the new type face, without a line of advertising, 
n instantaneous triumph. 
mn you receive our letter, mark the marvelous clearness, the sur- 
beauty of Printype. See how it meets the eye! ‘‘As plain as 
it is print! Contrast the perfectly shaded letters and numerals 
ntype with the thin outline type. The difference is easily 100 
n favor of Printype. 
ntype is virtually book-type—the type which the eye has been 
to grasp quickly. 
type which is always used by publishers—whether it be for a 
yspaper, a magazine or a rare book in edition de luxe. 
e type which the crystallized experience of centuries proves best 
printed page. Yet it costs you no more than the old style. 
not a mere coincidence that to the same typewriter company 
ntroduced visible writing now falls the honor of presenting 
Printy There’s a deeper significance. Think it over. 


The Singular Beauty of Printype 


\type is the very soul of symmetry. The shadings give body, 
nent, distinction and life which are utterly lacking in the old-style 

tline letters and numerals. The completeness and perfection of 
ype makes it a delight to the eye. 


The Attention-Value of Printype 


\ letter written in Printype attracts the eye—it’s magnetic. A 
Printype letter is so strikingly attractive, so forceful, so distinctive that 
msciously picks it out from a mass of mail, to read first. 

perfection compels attention. It gets ‘‘ preferred position”’ always. 
\ large part of our sales have resulted from letters like this, sent by 
ted correspondents to users of the new machine: 
r goodness sake, what machine did you use to write that letter?” 
he answer—a Printype Oliver—makes the sale. 


Printype Aids Eyesight 


ntype aids and rests theeyes. None of the strain on the optic 
hat sharp, thin, outline type imposes. Youreada 
letter as swiftly and easily as the pages of a primer. 





Send Coupon for Printype Oliver Book 
and Letter Written in Printype <T% over typewriter Company 


To realize the difference between Printype and the old-style 
typewriter type, you must read a letter written in Printype. 


On receipt of the coupon, or a postal, we will write youa 
specimen letter on The Printype Oliver Typewriter and for- 
ward a copy of the book, “‘A REVOLUTION INTYPE- X _ 

WRITER TYPE.”’ If interested, ask for details of the  { V@6..... --eseseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee sees eeeees 
‘6 17-Cents-a-Day Purchase Plan’? which has added so 4 


: IADR, Ss 5 cc niinenevs cdheteceundicseSeeeess N 

many thousands to the ranks of typewriter users. N 
We urge upon merchants, manufacturers, publishers, Qo oo cece cece ceeece cues \ 
financial institutions, professional men, ‘public accountants S 
and all who are interested in efficiency, the importance of in- Occupation ........ N 


vestigating the new face in Typewriterdom—PRINTY PE. 


This elimination of conscious effort makes it a positive pleasure to read 
Printype correspondence. To the business man who signs hundreds of 
letters a day, Printype offers welcome relief. Ask the opinion of your 
oculist or optician. He knows the value of Printype! 


Printype Prevents Errors 


Printype makes every letter, every numeral, every character employed 
in the whole wide range of commercial transactions perfectly plain. 

Each separate word stands out instead of blurring and running together. 

Printype figures don’t lie. No possible chance of confusing 3 with 8 
or 5 with 3. © No errors, confusion and misunderstanding because of too 
great similarity. 


Pri nty pe —.— 


OLIVER 


Typewrit@r 
The Standard Visible Writer 


Wherever accuracy is demanded, Printype is worth a premium. Yet it 
costs not a penny more when you purchase a Printype Oliver Typewriter 


A Printype Test by Linotype Operators 


One of the hundreds of interesting and conclusive tests preliminary 
to announcing Printype was made under our direction, by various 
newspaper publishers. Linotype operators of equal dexterity were pitted 
against each other in a speed contest. One set of operators were 
supplied with copy written with the regular typewriter face. 

The opposing operators were supplied with copy written in Printype. 

It was found that the linotype operator could increase his output 
10 per cent, setting from ‘‘Printype” copy, over copy written with the 
ordinary “outline” typewriter type. Think of the enormous saving of 
time when the many thousands of other people who daily read type- 
writting and use the typewriter, adopt the wonderful new type face! 


17 Cents a Day 


for The Printype Oliver Typewriter 


Thousands of dollars have been expended in producing this wonderful 
typewriter type, yet you pay only the regular price of $100 for the 
complete machine, the new Oliver No. 5, equipped to write in Printype. 
You can buy The Printpye Oliver on the famous 17-Cents-a-Day Purchase 
Plan. No matter what typewriter you are using, you can turn it in on your 
first payment for the new Oliver and let pennies complete the purchase. 





““Printype”’’ Coupon‘: 


697 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago . 
Gentlemen: 

Tell me all about The Printype Oliver 
Typewriter. Write mea Printype letter and 
send the book, ‘‘ A Revolution in Type- 
writer Type.’’ 
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Address Sales Department (103) 


Tue OLIveR TYPEWRITER Co. 


697 Oliver Typewriter Building, CHICAGO 


Agencies Everywhere 
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TO GET A WATCH that will 
SYP Illustrations by Ada C. Williamson keep time as well as the Inger- 
| ae . . ~ soll-Trenton, you must buy an 
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14, 1905, at the post-office at New York, N.Y 


, under the Act of Congress of March, 1879; and also entered 


ton—$5.00 to $19.00—which will 
keep as good time. There is 
no watch at any price that will 
keep more than a very small 
fraction better time. 

To get that infinitely small 
fraction of accuracy makes 
your watch cost ten times as 
much as the Ingersoll-Trefiton 
—and that small fraction is not 
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really of value in the day’s 
as second-class mail matter at the Post-Office Department of Canada. Copyrighted in Great Britain, ; 
work. In other words, an 
EXPIRATIONS AND RENEWALS OUR ADVERTISEMENTS Ingersoll-Trenton at, say $9.00, 
If you find a blue pencil cross in the space We guarantee our subscribers (of record) against is a good enough watch for 
L below, your subscription expires with this (May) oss due to fraudulent misrepresentation in any anybody. Sold only by re- 
aye issue; if a red pencil advertisement appearing in this issue, provided that 4: sponsible jewelers. 
1 pris :48 ecules sath this mention of Success MaGazine is made when order- 
mae (Fune) aie ing. This guaranty does not cover fluctuations of ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
ee —, market values, or ordinary ‘‘ trade talk,*’ nor does 1 Bo wc, Naw York 
Q with the June issue shea it involve the settling of minor claims or disputes 30 ASHLAND BUILDING, NE 
ae an rae Lae tay between advertiser and reader. Claims for losses 
be received by June 155 must be made within sixty days of the appearance 











to begin with July, 


of the advertisement complained of. The honest 
should be received by July 15. Subscription bankruptcy of an advertiser occurring after the 
eOe 


sr 


52° to $1 °° 
7 and 15 Jewels 


price: $1 a year; in Canada $1.20; foreign coun- _ printing of an advertisement by us only entitles the 
tries, $2a year; all invariably in advance. On sale reader to our best services in endeavoring to secure 
at all news-stands for roc. a copy, the return of his money. 
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The first number of 


The National Post 


appears on WEDNESDAY, MAY 3rd. 


Thereafter Every other Wednesday is National Post Day. 
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The National Post, a fortnightly magazine of char- y rs 
acter and purpose, interprets the general news and the significant National | 
events of the world and deals with the vital problems and the im- j gle) 
portant persons of the nation. It has a strong, old-fashioned edi- 
torial page. It is a brisk and readable publication, with breezy 
fiction of a high quality, vigorous and authoritative articles, good 
illustrations and plenty of personalities and humorous touches. 


The National Post’s interpretation of the drift of 
= current events is planned on a scale new to American journal- 
ism. <A special contributing staff of reporters—each a seasoned MAY 
expert in domestic or foreign politics, in the progress and prob- 

lems of women, in religion, education, science, literature, the 

drama, or in the general news of the world—are always at work 3 

for THE NATIONAL POST. Among these reporters are 

such notable writers as Will Irwin, Judson C. Welliver, Frederic first 
C. Howe, Charles Edward Russell, Mary Heaton Vorse, Rev. : 
Newman Smyth, D.D., Richard Lloyd Jones and Walter National 


= Prichard Faton. With the other associate writers they form the Post 
F == 9 strongest group ever assembled on a single publication. 
= || The most stirring national and international events and the most important Day 
—— 6 problems and personalities of the moment are dealt with in THE NATIONAL 
= | POST’S leading articles. In early numbers will appear “ La Follette To-day,” 
by Frederic C. Howe; “W oodrow W ilson, the Possibility,’ by Herman 
Walker; “ The Pibirtioen of Nursing Mothers i in Industry,”’ by Mary Heaton 
Vorse; “The Crumbling House of Lords,” and “ Switzerland, the Labora- 
tory of Democracy,” both by Walter Weyl; ‘ Checking Up sive New Zea- 
land Experiment ’”’ (two articles), by C harles Edward Russell. Mr. Weyl and 
Mr. Russell are now traveling respectively in Europe and in the Far East, for 
THE NATIONAL POST. 
THE NATIONAL POST’S fiction has quality, briskness and fun. “A 
Piccolo ina Garden,” by Walter Prichard Eaton, and “ Bobby Willard Passes By,”’ 
by Mary Heaton ae two stories of exceptional charm and feeling, will appear 
soon. A connected series of five baseball stories by Zane Grey (: fait si of “The 
Rube”’ and “Old Well-Well”’) start with the first number. The titles are “The 
Xube’s Nutty Nine,” “The Rube’s Waterloo,” “The Rube’s Honeymoon,” 
“The Rube’s Pennant”’ and “The Rube Breaks Into Fast Company.” 





WEDNESDAY 
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The National Post is alive. It is a 


product of ‘T’o-day—alert, sober, progressive. 
It is owned by the people, and can not be 
bought off or diverted from the fight against 
incorporated wrong. Politically, it believes in 


the progressive Republicans—and in the progressive 
Democrats. It has faith in the conservation of human 
life and happiness, and maintains this faith in the face 
of greed and exploitation. It stands for the conscious 
employment of the force of organized government for 
the good of the whole people. !n a word, it is an 
entity, it is a fortnightly magazine with a character. 


YOUR PAR? ©F Tt 
THE NATIONAL POST will be published 26 times 


a year, and will cost 1oc per copy, or $2.00 per year. 

As the first issue (dated May 6th) is limited to 
100,000 copies, all ordered in advance, this is your 
opportunity to secure a copy. 

To all SUCCESS subscribers whose orders are 
received before May 15, 1911, THE NATIONAL 
POST will be sent beginning with the first issue, 
May 6th, up to the end of the year—v7 copies in all 
(retail value $1.70)—for only $1.00. 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Fill in this coupon and mail : | 7 National Post Company 
° : 29-31 East 22d St., New York, N. Y. 
your order immediately. Find enclosed $1.00 for my order. 
° Send to 
Only 100,000 copies of the: 


first issue will be printed. 
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: } The United States Tire Company 


has inaugurated a 


Co-operative Service Bureau 











2a for the users of its tires_— 
A SUGGESTION Continental Hartford 
from the G& J Morgan & Wright 
Co-operative Service This Bureau will supply motorists with the most 
Bureau authoritative information obtainable concerning the 
a ea patie best known methods of imcereasing tire mileage and 
ae a AO, eee decreasing tire trouble and cost. 
single cause of tire trouble as oak : ee" 
BS GS ST ae The tire manufacturer knows—just as dealers and 
Neigh ahead eke ‘eli diek iiae varage men know—that where proper care is exercised in 
EEE TI RII liuieeee the use of tires there is a surprising reduction in the 
nie Aer amount of the annual tire bill. 7he United States Tire Com- 
given below, and thus increase ; ji - P : ‘ 
Siete nad ae wel: pany will see to it that this lack of care is not due to lack of information. 
aR CEES SERRE ES ag As the first step in the service which the Bureau 
what. will render its members, it has prepared and is ready 


to distribute the most exhaustive treatise on the care of 
tires that has ever been published. 


Required Air Pressure st s ong : - 
The practical, non-technical information contained 





























ap eS es Te 6% in this book, together with the supplementary data that 
: in tires. Se will be sent out by the Bureau from time to time, will, 
Ec! +t ee in hundreds of cases, result in an actual saving of one- 
Ae none AP third in tire expense. 
2 ae RS ie ie og This co-operative service will be : 
ch intrest _ ‘unique in the history of Motor Tires 
Sieli. tiss tion daniel ait and it is fitting that it should be inaugurated by a tire 
sient of tence company that is unquestionably in a better position 
; today through its five immense factories, its five labora- 
4 jj tories and its exceptional equipment, to furnish the 
motorist extra serviceable tires, than is any other tire 
manufacturer in the world. 











United States Tires are today America’s Predominant Tires A 


(selling at the same price asked for other kinds), and the inauguration |f 
of the Service Bureau is only another argument in their favor. I 


FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW and get the initial Instruction 


Book and all subsequent information to be issued by the Bureau. 
































Please send all literature issued by your Co-operative Service Bureau to 4 
i 
Name— al 2 
Address-— a SERA Fat EEN nace 
Make of Car Tires RIA a ee 
ee Address Co-operative Service Bureau 








United States Tire Company, 1784 Broadway, New York 
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IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE” IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 3 
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MAGAZINE 
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: y ZF erse z As Woman Loveth 
F If | could be near thee, my love, in the morn, 
: When the sun on the meadows is wooing the 
H By RICHARD WIGHTMAN pi: . 
Author of Toe Tuincs He Warote To Her, THe MusinGs ofr Man-Ative, etc. And neat thee at noon when the kine seek the 
river 
: «Od TR DO>*:- And lash their brown sides in the shade of : 
the yew; n 
My Body and I If | could be near thee at every sun’s setting, 
: si <5 And when the foamed sky with its stars is 
I got this body in-the Fleshing Shop alight — : 
When it was small and pudgy-like and red; Heart of me, soul of me, flesh of me pulsing, 
; No teeth it had nor could it stand erect— Ah, that would be heaven and that would be 
A fuzzy down grew sparse upon its head. right. : 
At sight of it the neighbors stood and laughed, But since it may never be thus, oh beloved, 
I: And tickled it and jogged it up and down; I take with glad hands what the gods deign 
Then some one put it in a little cart, _ _ to send— ‘ ; 
And wheeled it gaily through the gaping town. A line from thy heart, or thine eyes’ secret glances, 
j The sound of thy footfall, our spirits’ soft blend. 
3 When it grew bigger and could walk and run, To glimpse from my lattice thy form in its passing, : 
| wet it in the pond above the mill, To sense that thou art, though thy path lies 
Or took it to a building called a “‘ school,” amain, 
3 And there | had to keep it very still. Is bread to me, wine to me, kiss and possession— : 
Ay, paltry the kingdoms where other queens 
And later, when its muscles stronger grew, reign ! 
3 | made it sow and reap to get its grain, 
And tanned it in the summer’s fiercest suns, QO Ot: : 
And toughened it with wind and cold and rain. 
rd Vy 
. It served to keep»me near my friend, the Earth, hen 7 Ou Are Gone 
It helped me well to get from place to place, When you are gone the phcebe’s call is stilled, 
: And then, perhaps, a tiny bit of me as Or seems t> be: 
° Has somepianes worked out through its hands The sheen upon the maple’s green is dulled : 
and face! As by a shadow; 
: How long I’ve had it! Longer than it seems 7 pins eos make m= miss 
Since first they wrapped it in a linen clout, Tho be bi Se ete : 
And now ’tis shriveled, patched and breaking ous ee ee ee 
TERR As when we stooped in quiet joy 
- e ; soa To break their dew-wet stems. 
I guess, forsooth, that I have worn it out! Re : 
Over the stars a veil is hung, 
And /? Oh, bless you! 1 am ever young. And all the sadness of the sea 
: A soul ne’er ages—is nor bent nor gray, Is flung upon the sands. H 
And when the body breaks and crumbles down- (To feel your pants : 
The Fleshing Shop is just across the way! Upon my brow! 
: To feel them—now /) 
The hurt of you afar 
ee Li . z 
hs Doe Is in the sun and rain, 
And | am bent and old— 
‘y Ds ea 
H The I ilgr 1771 When you are gone. : 
| am my ancient self. OO DL t+ 
° Long paths I’ve trod, : 
4 The luring light before a y) . y} ‘ . 
j Z 7 2 ? 1 
Behind, the rod; L . G ics opper Ae opla vs 
: And in the beam and blow "Neath arching skies benignly blue, 
The misty God. Where zigzag fences skirt the lanes, : 
I ; if One August day | lolled aglee 
oo Shy RRCHNT BET And watched the myriad aeroplanes. 
: My flesh is young, : : 
But old, mysterious words I saw them fuel in the grass 
Engage my tongue, And preen them e’er began their flight; 
gage Mm) 8 P 8 8 
i And weird, lost songs | heard the little engines whir, 
Old bards have sung. And then—ah, ’t was a pretty sight! : 
I have not fared alone. From stalk of timothy they sped 
H le asbunt oul del To light upon the jimson-weed, 3 
The one I fain would be Or circled in the drowsy air 
Stands by me well Above the wheat-field’s waving meed. 
H And bids my man’s heart list And some were green and some were brown, : 
To the far bell. And some a soft and elfish gray 
Give ie As on the air-paths undulart 
: " daae a We eae as: They sailed and sailed the hours away. : 
A bit of bread and sleep Singly, paired, in gauzy flocks, 
° Where the white waters play, ! They rode upon the summer breeze 
4 The pines, the patient stars, Y ’*Mid cheers of finch and chickadee : 
And the new day. “ And locust-fiddling in the trees! 
4 mr xx rx mx peed peed peed xrr rrr xr peed peed peed Dei pees rrr 












































“BOXED UP” 


From a painting by Maynarpv Dixon, illustrating FigutTinG 1n Mexico—Page 22 


With all the advantage of ground and knowledge of the country on the side of the Mexican insurrectos, 
the troops are apt to get the worst of it—and if the rebel ammunition does not give out some half 
hundred or more poor soldier conscripts have to pay with their lives for the blunders of their officers 
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In the Editor’s Confidence 


SF HE present number of Success MacazineE is the 
first that presents evidence to the eye of the ideals 
and:methods of The National Post Company. 
| A complete new dress of type; a new personality, 
| that.of Mr. Will Bradley, expressed in the illus- 
| trative and decorative scheme of the magazine; 
) anda: new and really beautiful kind of cover 
design all bear witness to the energy that has been 
brought into Success Macazrne by the new organization. 

Before another number is submitted to our readers, THE 
Natronat Post will make its first appearance, beginning life with 
a clearly defined purpose and character. 

Through these two magazines, the monthly and the fort- 
nightly, we shall have the opportunity to express a considerable 
part of what is significant and vital in the struggle toward better 
governing, better thinking, better working and better living which 
is to-day remaking the American nation before our eyes. 

The changes in Success MaGaziINeE will be slight, and will all 
be in the direction of more clearly defining the character of the 
publication. The more immediate phases of the political activity of 
Success MAGAZINE will naturally be transferred to THE NATIONAL 
Post, as the fortnightly will be closer to events than a monthly can 
possibly be; but with the deep and slow-moving problems of the na- 
tional life Success MAGazINeE will deal even more thoughtfully 
and vigorously than in the past. 

Our greatest editorial difficulty has been that it was impos- 
sible to deal with more than a very few of the important phases 
of American development in the space at our disposal. Epochal 
changes are now going on in farming and country life, in 
municipal government (the evils of which mark America’s saddest 
failure), in educational methods, in home economics, in diet and 
health, in business methods and ethies, in the elevation of taste, in 
efficiency in thinking, working and living generally; and it is our 
desire in Success’ MaGaziNe to express as fully as possible the 
spirit of progress that.is animating this bloodless revolution. By 
giving up a little on the side of national and international political 
and social progress we shall be able to devote more space to the 
details of the other forward movements. 

For example, the two such articles in the present number, 
“The Boys Are After You” and “ The Empty Linen Chest,” will 
be followed in June by three helpful and practical features, bearing 
on the subjects of the country school problem, prison reform and 
good taste in domestic architecture. These features are, “A Revo- 
lution in Rural Education,’ by Herbert L. Quick; “ Mending 
Broken Men,” by George Creel; and two pages of simple, easily- 
built houses, drawn by Will Bradley. 

There is so much to-day that a magazine of national circula- 
tion can do in the way of stimulating and directing public thought 
and taste that we welcome the opportunity to work through two 
publications and therefore to cover the field more adequately. 

With Success MAGAzINe being modeled more and more def- 
initely into a well-balanced publication of general interest, practical 
help and mental stimulus, THe Nationa Post steps forward as 
an exponent of national journalism at, we trust, its highest and 
best. The prime purpose of ‘liz Nationa Post is to interpret 
the events and progress of the world. 





The distinctive feature of THE NATIONAL Post is probably its 


staff of contributing editors. This staff is made up of a group 
of trained writers of national reputation, each an established ex- 
pert in some department of journalism. Thus, the general news is 
interpreted by Will Irwin ; domestic politics by Judson C. Welliver; 
foreign politics by Frederic C. Howe; religion and education by 
Rev. Newman A. Smyth, D. D.; the progress and problems of 
women by Mary Heaton Vorse; agriculture and Western matters 
by Richard Lloyd Jones; literature and the drama by Walter 
Prichard Eaton; special topics by Charles Edward Russell. These 
contributing editors form in reality a group of trained reporters, 
each watching his own field and each contributing regularly to the 
review section of the publication. 


Tue Nationat Post will also specialize in leading articles 
on important national and international problems. Especial atten- 
tion will be given to the prominent Presidential possibilities * of 
1912. Critical character studies of LaFoilette, by ..Frederie-C. 
Howe, and of Woodrow Wilson, by Herman Walker, ‘are now ih 
preparation. Mary Heaton Vorse is making a study of the pro- 
tection given to nursing mothers in‘ industry in nearly every civil- 
ized country other than the United States. Anna Strunsky Walling 
has written a vivid and heartrending impression of the New York 
factory fire, and her article will be accompanied with illuminating 
“ Notes by an Ex Factory Inspector ” on the lessons to be drawn, 
from the disaster. “The Crumbling House of Lords” is a won- 
derful study of the revolution that is now going on in England, 
written on the ground by Walter Weyl.’ And further, Charles Ed- 
ward Russell is on his way home from New Zealand with two 
articles in which he checks up the progress of radical governmental 
ideas in that colony since his former investigation five years ago. 

There will be a strong editorial section in THe NATIONAL 
Post,-in which progressive ideas will be vigorously expressed by 
some of the most thoughtful writers in America. There will also 
be a page or two of brisk personalities under the heading, “'The 
Spot Light,” and minor departments of condensed news, obituaries, 
a calendar of the coming fortnight (including sports), humor, ete. 

THE Nationat Post fiction promises to be exceptionally good. 
“The Rube’s Nutty Nine,” by Zane Grey, is the first of a series 
of five baseball stories in which the “rube” pitcher —the same 
Whit Hurtle who appeared once last year in Success MAGAZINE — 
passes through a number of exciting and, at times, very funny base- 
ball adventures. Coupled with “The Rube’s Nutty Nine” in the 
first number will be “ A Piccolo in a Garden,” by Walter Prichard 
Eaton, a love story of delicate quality and idyllic charm. 

There is much else that we would like to announce here. In 
fiction especially our plans were never so rich and never extended 
so far ahead. But space is pressing. 

More important than the announcement of new features is the 
announcement that The National Post Company is starting: its 
career with the sober determination to be as honest, as independent, 
as “ straight-out ” as its light will permit. Owned by the people, 
on @ basis of publicly-controlled journalism new to this country if 
not to the world, we should be free to serve fearlessly and well, 
free to help in the inspiring social progress of a splendid nation. 








Beginning with the First Number, May 6 





National Post 
LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


We want a small body of life subscribers to 
The National Post—of men and women in 
different sections of the country who wiil stand 
in a particularly close relation to the mag- 
azine. Until “fune 30th the price of a life 
subscription will be $10; after fune 30th 
it will be advanced to $15, as this offer is 
necessarily limited. 
Address The National Post Company 
29-31 East 22d Street, New York City 











SUCCESS 


A Pagedgal ot LIBER 


A Suggestion for a Save and Beautiful Independence 
Day Celebration Based Upon the Pittsburgh Plan 


By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


+ ace | R 


old, undemocratic idea of 


+ honoring the birthday of 

+ American independence is 

O } expressed in annual out- 

+ bursts of barbarism which 

+ have already done to death 

+ more persons than the Revo- 

RCO. Pe seseee lutionary War ever thought 
troying. Indeed, our peaceful celebra- 


ems as much more dangerous than the 
tyle of warfare as small-pox is more 
rous than chicken-pox. 
l'o make this fact clear, Mrs. Isaac L. Rice, 
irest foe of our barbarous Fourth, has 
ged two columns of figures side by side. 
ne is taken from Bancroft’s History of 
ted States and shows the American 
ties in seven famous Revolutionary bat- 
he other has been compiled by the 
of the American Medical Association. 
nsiderably understates the casualties on 
recent Fourths. 


KILLED AND 
WOUNDED 


KILLED AND 


CELEBRATIONS ~ WOUNDED 


83 July 4, 1903 4,449 

H 449 July 4, 1904 4,169 
37 July 4, 1905 5,176 

8 100 July 4, 1906 5,466 

MW ington 149 July 4, 1907 4,413 
229 July 4, 1908 5,623 

72 July 4, 1909 5,307 

1,119 34,603 

Jur new festival in honor of liberty is very 
rent from the old. Instead of a day of 
patriotism,—a Moloch-day devoted to 


and maiming our little ones, to 
ding and roasting them alive, blowing 
to bits or allowing them to struggle to 
death in the horrible clutch of tetanus 
propose a day of the deepest, fairest, 
enthusiastic, most genuine patriotism; 
of emphasis not upon erratie individual- 
ut upon national solidarity; a day of fun 
education and inspiration to old as well 
ing and to all the nations that are now 
ised in our gigantic melting pot. In 
rd, the new movement aims, as it should, 


{ 
hye | 


to make the Fourth our most profoundly 
in holiday. 
inevitable medium for such expression 
pageant. 
igh many cities have adopted the 


spreading idea of a safe and sane 

rth, Springfield, Massachusetts, has thus 
eld the lead in the development of Inde- 

nee Day pageantry. But, had it not been 
e graft revelations of last year, Pitts- 
would doubtless have carried the art of 

ntry much further, and in the opinion 
y, would have fired scores of other cities 

wns with enthusiasm for’this ideal form 


+} 
Y 


lebration. 
Pittsburgh began by~ planning to ‘spend 


$150,000 on the two celebrations of 1910 and 
1, and engaged Mr. Perey Mackaye, the 
ind Mr. John W. Alexander, the painter, 
geeant masters. These eminent artists 
began working out a series of pageants 

would have drawn all nationalties, 
private and public organizations, in- 

es and arts into one harmonious effort 
vould have resulted in a spectacle of 
leled brilliance and national signifi- 


“hen all at once the graft revelations shook 
Pittsburgh with a loud report. The people 
t confidence in their mayor and he, in turn, 
hattered the beautiful dream of Americaniz- 
ing the Fourth. This disaster is the reason 
‘or ‘writing the present article; because a 


‘floats. 


Author of MarriaGE IN AMERICA, ete. 


year ago, Mr. Mackaye was seriously consider- 
ing for use in Pittsburgh the Pageant of 
Liberty which is outlined below. 

The proposed Pageant of Liberty is based 
on the idea that America was the pioneer in 
that modern struggle for liberty which has 
played such a striking part in the world’s 
history since 1776. Our War of Independence 
inspired the French Revolution which, in 
turn, brandished the torch of liberty through 
Europe during the nineteenth century until, 
in our day, the flame has spread to other con- 
tinents. 

The Pageant of Liberty consists of a parade 
of simple floats which may or may not end in 


a dramatic and choral performance or 
“masque” in some athletic field or fair 
ground or stadium. The floats and their 


costumed characters are to be the actors in 
this masque. 

These floats need not be elaborate or ex- 
pensive or hard to construct. In most cases 
all that is required is a-plain large truck, 
festooned with simple garlands, and with the 
wheels hidden in oak’ branches. This truck 
carries the necessary characters, dressed, of 
course, in the costume of the period. 

There need be none of those complicated, 
elaborately colored pyramidal structures of 
“ staff” which endangered the success of the 
Hudson-Fulton celebration in New York. For 
they are difficult and costly to prepare and 
doubtful of effect. The effect sought should 
be pictorial rather than sculpturesque. In 
many cases a single small platform or table 
is the only “property ” required. 

The floats in procession represent the his- 
tory of the modern struggle for liberty. This 
history, however, may be given as fully or as 
sketchily as the particular resources of each 
place suggest, each foreign colony in a town 
working up its own float under central super- 
vision. 

In our day most American cities and towns 
have a large percentage of foreign born popu- 
lation. Let us take, for example, the case of 
a certain large town consisting of the follow- 
ing seven nationalities: Americans, Irish, 
Hungarians, French, Germans, Greeks and 
Italians. I choose a large town for my ex- 
ample because it is easier to cut down a 
generous program than to elaborate a meager 
one. In the example chosen, its particular 
pageant will consist of at least eight floats, 
each attended on foot or horseback by its ap- 
propriate racial escort, preferably in national 
costume, and by bands of music playing — 
perhaps on native instruments — those na- 
tional airs most nearly identified with the 


‘particular historical event set forth. 


Children should be used freely in these 
escorts and also, wherever feasible, on the 
For, in helping to Americanize the 
Fourth, the little ones are called upon for the 
largest measure of self-sacrifice, and as many 
of them as possible should be doubly repaid 
by the experience of marching in a romantic 
costume in an exciting, wonderful parade, and 
singing, perhaps, in a great chorus. 

I. America. 

The American float will naturally head 
the procession, for precedence in this pageant 
is fixed by the historical order in. which the 
various struggles for liberty occurred. 

Our float might represent the Fathers sit- 
ting about a table and signing the Declara- 
tion of Independence, with the Liberty Bell 
hanging aloft. Or it might be boat-shaped 
and depict the historical picture of Washing- 


ton crossing the Delaware with the Father of 
his Country in the bow, and tattered soldiers 
straining at the oars or poling away at im- 
aginary icecakes. 

The other floats would follow in this order: 

Il. France. 

King Louis XVI is forced to recognize 
General Lafayette, the commander of the new 
National Guard, on July 17, 1789, and affixes 
to his own royal coat the tricolor cockade of 
red, blue and white, the symbol of liberty. 
This event occurred three days after the 
storming of the Bastile, a subject that would 
not lend itself so well to pictorial treatment. 

III. Ireland. 

Some incident from the Rebellion of 1798. 
The float might be in honor of the patriotic 
Society of United Irishmen and of their 
founder, Theobald Wolfe Tone. Or it might 
represent the dramatic betrayal, on May 19, 
1798, of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the prom- 
ised leader of the revolt. 

IV. Germany. 

It is not so easy to find a moment in the 
German struggle which is both significant and 
simple enough for our purpose. Perhaps the 
“ Wartburg Festival” would answer. Some 
historians treat this incident in lighter vein; 
others seriously. But all agree that the 
government reactionaries took it very much 
to heart and at once began a reign of tyranny 
that was largely responsible for the revolu- 
tions of 1830 and of historic 1848. At any 
rate, the Festival would make a most ef- 
fective float. This was the way it happened. 

A couple of years after the battle of Water- 
loo, secret political societies were formed all 
over Germany among the students and the ath- 
letes. These were called Burschenschaften and 
Turners. On October 17, 1818, several hun- 
dred of these young fellows met at the Wart- 
burg (the ancient castle which had sheltered 
Luther after he had defied the Pope and the 
Emperor). That evening they gathered about 
a bonfire and fed it with various symbols of 
despotism and with the effigies of reactionary 
books; while, hard by, the Turners did exuber- 
ant gymnastic “stunts.” This float could be 
made most realistic with a genuine bonfire 
and a couple of Turners in the rear perform- 
ing, perhaps, on a horizontal bar. The decora- 
tions should be in black, red and yellow, the 
colors of German. liberty. 

V. Greece. 

The float might merely show a group of 
the picturesquely costumed leaders of the 
Revolution of 1821. There would be General 
Kolokotrones, Mareo Botzaris (the Suliote 
chieftain immortalized in Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck’s poem of that name), Admiral Miaoulis, 
Kanaris of fire-ship fame, Karaiskakis the 
daring guerilla, and Lord Byron, the poet 
of revolt, who gave his life for the cause, and 
without whom there might have been no 
Greek independence. 

A more dramatic subject would be found 
in the Greeks’ weleome of Byron when he 
arrived at Missolonghi in the fall of 1823. 
The costumes of this float would be partic- 
ularly effective. 

VI. Hungary. 

One turns naturally to the events of April 
14, 1849, when, on Kossuth’s motion, the Diet 
proclaimed the independence of Hungary. 


This ought to be fully as practicable as the 

representation of the signing of our own 

Declaration, which, by the way, has been. done 

simply at Springfield. 
[Continued on page 61) 
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THINGS TO EAT 


A Fourth of July Park for Little Folks 
By Witt Brapbtey 


HIS Page is for Little Folks. It tells how to have a fine 
time next Fourth of July. No Fire Crackers and no Cap 
Pistols to blow off Fingers and put out Eyes. Just a fine big 
Circusy kind of a day. 
Fun! Fun! Fun! 

One whole Green Field, with a theater (see the picture), a 
Merry-go-round, Funny Faces and Funny Animals at which to 
throw balls, Horses and Donkeys to ride, Swings and See-saws. 
A Sand Pile’and a Mud Pie Bakery for the littlest Tots, with 
the Grandest Kind of a Soldier to see that the Sand Forts are 
built just right, and a Fine French Baker to see that each Mud 
Fie has the right number of Plums tucked into its Flakey 
Crust. Then there are Trees under which Hammocks are 
swung so that Mothers can rest while Fathers watch the Ball 
Game. All of the Sports and Games are taken care of by 
kind-hearted Grown Ups, who want Children to have a good 
time, and not One Cent is charged. All one does is just get a 
Ticket at the Gate. On the Ticket there is printed a list of 
ever and ever so many Sports and Games, and Good Things To 
Eat, and Drink, too, such as Ice Cream, Lemonade, Milk, 
Sandwiches, Pop-Corn, Peanuts, Apples and Oranges. This 

















Ticket is worth more than a whole pocket full of Pennies, 
Nickles and Dimes, because every time one shows it to an 
attendant out comes a bag of Peanuts or Balls to Throw at the 
Laughing Faces, or a ride to Banbury Cross, or something else 
that is fine, especially at the Good-Things-To-Eat Places, for 
the Ladies love to be visited by Hungry Children (see the pic- 
ture). Of course the Ticket must be looked at first, because 
if there is a Hole punched in it anywhere, that means that a 
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part of the Ticket has been spent, just the same as Children ; efiudtt aa g JONE'S PASTURE 
sometimes spend Pennies. é 











Very Special ! 

If you don’t understand all about this picture ask your 
Mamma or your Big Sister, or most especially your Papa and 
your Big Brother, to explain it to you, and ask them most 
especially to read the Printing on the Map, because that is the 
really important part. Perhaps they will shake their Heads 
and look Wise, and say, ‘‘ Poo, hoo, it can’t be done.’* That 
just means that they are too much grown up, and as I said in 
the beginning, this Page is just for Children. But sometimes 
in some Families you can find Papas and Big Brothers who 
won't shake their Heads and Look wise. They will laugh 
and give you a hug and say, ‘‘ Fine, fine, I*ll see the Mayor 
about it to-morrow.’’ Then you will be pretty lucky, for that 
will make all these Pictures come true. 


Most Exceptionaily Special ! 


Note: It is expected that Big Brothers will do the Car- 
penter work, and that Big Sisters will attend to the Art Dec- 
orations and the GOOD THiNGS TO EAT. That ought 
to be fun enough for them even if they don’t care for Swim- 
ming Pools and Swings. Of course they can play baseball and 
go to the theater, But most of all they ought to be Workers, 
for once upon a time they were Little Folks, and this is THE 
LITTLE FOLKS’ FOURTH OF JULY. 











All carrying mugs and umbrellas—it was a sad sight 


The Diary of a FATTISH, GIRL 


By LouIsE CLoss—ER HALE 


Author of Tae Love Letters oF a Leaptnc Man, Her Porar Srar, ete. 


Illustrations by May Witson Preston 


IRA is not fat 
—oh, no—but 
she is a singer, 
and refers now 
and then to the 
unfortunate de- 
velopment of the 
diaphragm. . 

Mickey (first 
we called her 
Michael Angelo) 
might be de- 
scribed as fat, if 
we didn’t love her. 
She sits all day at her 
easel, eating caramels, 
and says she doesn’t 
care a whoop one way 
or the other. And we 
would really think she 
didn’t, except for her 
ng out the sweets whenever she is draw- 

r from a thin model. 

[ am not fat — yet — but my mother! And 

are both short, too! Whenever I see 
ther’s reflection in the dressing-room mir- 
ror at the theater, I have an awful feeling that 
it is my own self twenty years from now. Only 
t that period of avoirdupois I should not be 
n the dressing-room at all, but at the stage 
door begging for an engagement. <A fat 
soubrette is about as welcome in a scene as 
the theater cat. 

Flesh is the real skeleton in my closet. The 
girls have their reasons, too, for wishing to 
keep thin, but their reasons have nothing to 
do with bread and butter. We are all glad, 
however, that it is not to win the favor of 
men that we seek to reduce ourselves. We 
hate men. Mira and Mickey hate them be- 
‘ause they are so pursued by the creatures. 
[ hate them because I am not. At least not 
by the right one, which seems to be the rule 
of life. It is a great pity, for a happy mar- 
riage is the only answer to a soubrette after 
thirty. This is my whole life’s story, and 
the reason for Carlsbad. 

[his eure is especially pleasing to all three 

“us, for, during the taking of it we can lose 
both flesh and men. We won’t know any of 
, there, and we don’t want to, especially 
while we have to go around in sweaters look- 
ing such sights. Soon we shall be away from 
this gay place, and away from those two 
persistent lovers of the girls who have fol- 
lowed them clear over from New York, and 
have almost ruined our digestions. I’ve just 
written somebody who happens to be in London 
at present to say that I am going to Carlsbad 
for a rest cure. I didn’t give him my address 
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though. How easily he could have come to 
France instead of England. But he didn’t. 
He is a careful man. I suppose he has seen 
my mother. But the person who looks for- 
ward twenty years every time he buys a girl 
a chocolate eclair is too cold for me. 

Funny! As I went out into the hall to post 
his letter, I met Mira with one. She said she 
had written that she was going to take a rest 
cure too. She didn’t mention the name of the 
place. Some characters are so strong that 
they are almost masculine. 

Half an hour later. Mira has crept into my 
room to report that Mickey has just sent off 
a letter to the young gentleman who has bored 
her so with kindnesses. She said she was go- 
ing to a rest cure — at St. Moritz. 

But it’s wrong to tell a fib — outright. 

Carispap. (They spell it with a K.) 

We got off. First I thought we wouldn’t. 
Mickey having packed and paid her bill, 
slipped away for a last look around the Salon, 
and didn’t come back until Mira and I were 
sitting in the omnibus, with the luggage piled 
on top, muttering the most horrible things 
about her. When Mickey is late, Mira and I 
say: “Oh, the selfishness of the painter!” 
And when Mira is late Mickey and I say: 
“Qh, the selfishness of the singer!” So it’s 
not hard to guess what they say about me 
when I’m late. 

We were so distracted that I tried to induce 
the porter to telephone to the Salon and 
have her “paged.” We’d have done it in 
America. But he just stared at me. She had 
been: in a cab accident after all, poor dear, or 
said she had. She panted heavily every time 
she thought of it, and brushed imaginary dust 
off her clothes whenever she caught our eyes, 
and of course, no one could dispute her and 
remain, a friend. 

We went all over our tickets forty times in 
the omnibus, and we saw that “the papers” 
were’ going to be just as troublesome as they 
are in plays, but it wasn’t truly intricate until 
we reached here. 

Then such excitement! Mickey had lost 
one of: the papers and had an awful time get- 
ting her trunk. She had to show her key and 
tell them through an interpreter the contents 
of the top tray, and of course she was quite 
wrong, and when they opened the trunk there 
were all the rubber reducing effects. Oh, 
dear! 

The first thing we noticed when we finally 
got away from the station were the men — 
they were such sights, I mean, and of course 
we were delighted. The landlord of our hotel 
was the worst of all. He said we could have 
rooms on the “sersiest,’ which we thought 
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must be an Austrian balcony; however, he 
meant the thirtieth of the month, but, long- 
ing for privacy, we took lodgings in one of 
his villas, on the side of a hill, all graveled 
walks and flower beds. We hoped there would 
be no men at all about, but a very young fat 
specimen walked out of the next room to mine, 
After a while Mira mused: “ Yes, but has he 
been here three weeks, or three days?” On 
the answer hangs our fate! 

We are all tired to-night and seem to have 
no sense. We can’t decide whether or not a 
kronen is worth more than a frane. The other 
piece of current money is a heller, and Mickey 
got mixed at table, telling the waiter she 
had only twenty kellners in her pocket. He 
was an awfully polite waiter — we didn’t find 
out until afterward that he was a kellner, 

Just the same, tired as we are, we had 
measurements. Mira made us, for she is going 
to reduce her — her diaphragm — if she never 
sings another note. “I should think you 
would want to, Pidge,” she said to me re- 
proachfully. 

Pidge is short for Pigeon, which is a dis- 
gusting nickname in itself. Besides there is 
no more immediate necessity for my reducing 
than there is for her. She took advantage of 
me because she knows my mother. 

Mickey drew charts of our figures, and put 
down the date, and just what our waist meas- 
ures are, and all those other frightful evi- 
dences of one’s inches, sideways speaking; and 
everything is ready for the beginning of the 
cure except to get weighed. We tried to ask 
the maid who spoke no English where we 
went for this. Mira thought we’d better act 
it out. “Step upon something,” she advised, 
“peer eagerly, stooping slightly, and then step 
down —” 

“ Looking discouraged,” completed Mickey. 

Mickey had grown rebellious about the cure 
when she heard she must get up at six. But 
get up at six we do to-morrow, and it now 
eleven. I’ve just managed to open the win- 
dows which were hermetically sealed for the 
night. 

The rain is pattering on the leaves, and 
some one in the distance is scrunching the 
gravel walk, but there is no other sound. I 
wish I were as peaceful, but I am quite as 
tearful as the night. Well, I’m doing what's 
right. If a man doesn’t love a girl, the only 
ue left her is to wash him right out of her 
ife. 

He'll be sorry when he sees how thin I am 
— going to be. 


First Day or Cure. 


Rain pattering on leaves at midnight while 
one stretches comfortably in a German bed 
is all right. But the same rain on the same 
leaves at six in the morning when one has to 
get up and consult a doctor about one’s health 
(which seems to be remarkably good at this 
hour) is a perfect nuisance. There were 
quiet knocks on the doors all down the cor- 
ridor, and bringings of hot water, and many 
of the curists had gone down to the springs 
before we got out. Mira was late because she 
would put on her French coiffure. She said 
she thought the doctor would take more in- 
terest in us if one, at least, looked well. 

“TI thought we came here because we are 
indifferent to men,” growled Mickey from the 
depths of her sweater. 

“A doctor is not a man,” replied Mira 
coldly. 

No one could dispute so magnificent a state- 
ment as that. Dazed, we climbed into a 
“wagon” which our porter had secured for 
us, and rattled.off. The wagon was a sort 
of victoria with a hood, which was almost a 
half circle entirely eclipsing us with the ex- 
ception of our six feet. We could see nothing 
of the driver but the belt to his top coat. It 
was not a modish belt; it should have been 
bound around his ankles as were our gowns, 
but it was within easy reach, and a good thing 
to pull whenever we wished to attract his at- 
tention. Mickey said pulling was more polite 
than poking, and we decided to keep him for 
the day for fear we might not find another 
coachman with any convenient attachments. 
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We sat in the wagon a long time after it 
stopped, although the belt twitched about im- 
patiently, because our German words were few 
and we didn’t know what to say when we 
reached the physician’s door. The contention 
was fierce, and small boys who were short 
enough to look under the hood reported to tall 
passersby that it was all right; nothing to 
worry about; just three American ladies. 

We reminded Mickey that her great-grand- 
father had been a German and that she ought 
to speak a little. And Mickey, stung by these 
taunts, replied that she.did speak a little. So 
at the door she said: “ Have you a doctor?” 
and we were let right in. It was a triumph 
for her. She longed to talk with the at- 
tendant, but could think of nothing else save: 
“Have you a Bible?” and she decided to 
keep that for the coachman. 

We could hear through the door whenever 
her beautiful voice soared: ‘“ Yes, but one 
must fight it doctor,” or “Can’t it be mas- 
saged away?” and we lost patience with her 
for taking so much time when she wasn’t so 
very fat. 

But it was as well she did, for he rushed 
Mickey and me down the stairs when she 
finally came out, without any consultation at 
all, and no delay beyond telling us to do as 
she did, and to pay him a little. We are go- 
ing to be allowed to come back in a few- days, 
when he won’t be so busy, and pay him some 
more. 

Mira immediately assumed the generalship 
and became very bossy. “ We are to drink 
from the Sprudel source,” she said to us after 
we had climbed into the wagon, “that is, 
one glass of Sprudel, followed by one of 
Schlossbrun; nothing at all from the other 
quellen.” She used these strange words as 
though she had been on kissing terms with 
them all her life, and Mickey and I looked at 
her respectfully. 

We crossed the river, passing a colonnade 
which, by pulling at the belt, we found to be 
the Mihlbrunnen. A line of people a quarter 
of a mile long, kept in order by police, were 
taking their turn at the quelle (it means 
spring, for I looked it up) all carrying mugs 
and umbrellas. It was a sad sight. The men 


were terrible, and Mira said, fussing at her 
curls, that she was glad we weren’t going to 
drink there. 

“They won’t be any handsomer at the 
Sprudel place,” commented Mickey gloomily. 
“ She 
“ Mira 


I took sides with Mira at this. 
means the long line,” I explained. 
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She said, ** Impossible! ’’ 
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He said we could have the room on the “sersiest’’ 


doesn’t care any more about a man than I 
do.” Mira gave me a grateful glance, and I 
felt guilty. They don’t know about my un- 
requited affection. 

Mickey was unabashed, however. She made 
difficulties at every turn. When we reached 
the Sprudel Colonnade she wanted to buy a 
strap for her mug and wear it suspended 
around her neck with a little pink napkin 
sticking out of it. Now, we could see that the 
best people did not do this. In fact the very 
best people weren’t there at all— only their 
maids and valets with thermos bottles. It 
was appalling to see the Sprudel hatred in 
their faces as they filled the bottles and 
trudged out in the rain. 

We broke Mira’s spirit, bought respectable 
mugs, checked them, and drove to the Schloss- 
brunn which was twenty feet away, although 
the cabby managed to deceive us. 

It had cleared by this time, and after mak- 
ing some purchases, Mira forced us to part 
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and then we knew it was a weighing machine 


with the wagon. We were sorry to do this. 
While the general had been in shopping, 
Mickey and I had ‘tried: .“ Have you' a 
Bible,” and a numberof other useful phrases 
on the driver, and he: had developed a most 
engaging way, when the fun became too 
furious, of getting down and looking under 
his horse, there to laugh it all out by himself. 

However, approaching breakfast was an in- 
centive to do away with any one. Mira had 
bought a lot of bread at a shop; the kind 
calculated to engender as little joy and flesh 
as bread can, and Mickey suggested our sit- 
ting down at one of the tables in the middle 
of the street, after the fashion of Carlsbad, 
and having a fine meal. But Mira looked at 
her coldly. 

“We walk along the valley for a mile or 
so,” she said, “ and when we reach the Kaiser- 
park we each have a loaf of this bread and 
a cup of coffee — then we walk back.” 

There is not time to chronicle what we said 
to Mira. I almost insinuated that she made 
the whole thing up just to show her power, and, 
with that, she handed us each a loaf done up 
in tissue paper and started off without us. 
We trailed along after her stormily, straining 
our eyes for the Kaiserpark in the distance. 
We passed several gardens, and in one a man 
was eating cold ham. I never saw a more 
delicious sight! We clung to the picket fence 
and stared at him until even Mira melted 
and let us stop there. 

The coffee which was without caffeine, was 
exquisite, and I never ate nicer bread. We 
were so happy after we were filled that we 
thanked Mira for being firm with us, and 
decided to do our best to take off flesh with- 
out getting grouchy. We haven’t wavered 
from this determination but twice during the 
day; once just before dinner, and again be- 
fore supper. 

Mira has knocked at my door to say she 
has taken measurements, and is a quarter’ of 
an inch more around the waist than she was 
last night! She squeezed in Mickey, however, 
making her less, so as to en¢ourage her. 

But there’s no use doing that. I would look 
as large to him, no matter how I squeezed 
in. I’ve been noticing continually, though, 
that the best part of a cure is that I am so 
busy I don’t think of him at all — hardly. 


Firtru Day or Cure. 


The most awful thing has happened: we all 
weigh more than we did at first! It comes 
from a mistake about the bread. To go back: 
we found a weighing machine on the second 
day. We were laughing at an enormously 








voman in a chair, with her thin, un- 
ate maid standing by simply heaped up 
raps. The night before we had seen the 
being poked up the hill by this maid 

as walking behind her with the head 
umbrella pressed into her mistress’s 
the small of it, if she could be said 
such a thing. This time a man was 
ring with a sort of steel arm at the side 
chair. He said something to her; she 

“ Tmpossible!” got up mad, and then 

it was a weighing machine. 


\We have gone there every morning since, 
have received a little ticket bearing un- 
kable evidence of increasing flesh, but up 
day we excused it with heavy hat pins, 

[ suggested and got snubbed, heavy 
lay we mate straight for the doctor’s, 
afternoon hour, going in to see him in 
doctor questioned us closely about our 
baths and diet, but we had done every- 
and, as I told him: ‘“ Goodness knows, 
wants to eat a loaf of that black bread 
very meal.” 

Yes,” he responded, “but one loaf for the 

f you for the day taken.” 


’ we chorused, “one loaf for each of 
very meal.” 

Mein Gott,” he exclaimed, “that is nine 

day, when there should be but one 
onsumed! ” 
ourse that was it. Mira was perfectly 
t about it. She said she wished she could 
\l the flesh herself, and she treated us to 
ilk when we reached Pupp’s. Pupp’s 
e« hotel with a garden. There isa con- 
mewhere every afternoon, and. at this 
delicious morsels are consumed as we sit 
little tables: sour milk, two eggs, a 
piece of ham, mineral water, or even 
Now and then a glass of beer goes by 
ereates a tremendous sensation. We all 
reproachfully at the rebellious fat man 
as ordered it. 

Ve are interested in the cure now, despis- 
eakness. Of course it is hard in the 
ns when the little girl goes round with 

nickel eylinder containing flat cakes. 

Mira and I came late from our baths yester- 

nd reached Mickey in the Stadtpark 
as she was buying one of them. She 
red flurried, but claimed that any one 
be by our hostile manner. She said 
ist wanted to make a sketch of the girl, 
ie gave all her cake to the birds. The 
things thrive on the results of guilty 
ences. Whenever they see a fat lady 

2 a cookie they circle around her and 

| don’t suppose these Carlsbad birds 
ok a sip of Sprudel in their lives. You 
find ’em around there. 
SrxtH Day or Curr. 
have each lost two pounds! It is well 
» for we need encouragement after we 
riled through a day. Miles for break- 
miles after breakfast, then home to 
off, with a little minor exercise before 
We burst into Mira’s room to-day, as 
iid hear her singing and thought a 
time in order. She was clad like a 
in rubber, with a violet kimono floating 
from her, tearing up and down the room, 
of music in her hand, and “ Aah-aah- 

” like mad. She said we might think 

y! I think the funny thing was that 

humor in anything just before noon 


That is our “heavy” meal, consisting of 
t, a green vegetable and a salad... We 
’t go off the diet for anything, we are 
earnest, but it’s almost impossible to keep 

rt of swaying toward a tray of po- 
when a mean waiter passes close to us. 
hours after dinner we have either a mas- 
ra bath. We are black and blue from 
former treatment. The masseuse acts as 
eh she had nothing whatever to do with 
bruised condition. She points out the 
with little cries of surprise’ and ad- 
tion, just as though we spent all our time 
ing ourselves downstairs for amuse- 





Mira says that the electric bath must be 
good for us because it is so horrible. There 
is all the exciting element of sudden death 
about it. First the heart is listened to, and 
then as though one was very badly off indeed, 
a sort of little rubber sack is tied against it 
and a stream of ice water travels down the 
tube from above and makes a graceful exit 
through another tube at one’s feet. By this 
time, of course, one is sitting in a cabinet 
which leaves the head sticking out like a 
chicken from its shell, while the glare of 
electric light centered on the rest of the body 
is enough to turn a Broadway favorite green 
with envy. 

Every now and then an attendant comes in 
to see if the cold towel ornamenting the head 
like a rajah’s turban is still on, and also to 
ask if one schwitzens or one schwindels. If 
the bather perspires he is all right, but if he 
gets dizzy he must get out and lose his money. 
It’s awfully amusing to look over at the clock 
and see that you have been in twenty minutes, 
when every one says you die after fifteen 
minutes of the heat. 

On the whole the sensation is satisfactory. 
Tf I am dead, I argue, then I am more com- 
fortable than I expected to be — and not nearly 
so warm. 

This calcium prominence is followed by a 
rub and a short nap. Then we stagger weakly 
toward the gardens for our good sour milk. 
and — 


Trento Day or Cure. 


I. couldn’t write any more the other night. 
I haven’t been able since to write about flesh 
and sour milk and tape measures. Just after 
that “and,” I heard loitering feet descending 
the stone’steps, and a soft, flute-like whistling 
of “ Sans Toi.” ve. always liked that song 
and I know a man who likes it. It made a 
lump come up: in my throat bigger that any 
of those lumps the masseuse is working on. 
But, no electric heat or bruising of the body 
ean do away with that knot. 

“ Without thee.” What an awful song to 
keep running through one’s head as one drinks 
Sprudel! But I am going on with the treat- 
ment if only to be an example to the girls, 
for I am losing much more rapidly than they 
are, and since they don’t understand it, they 
continue in a spirit of envious emulation. 
Mickey says she wouldn’t go through such an 
experience for any other living thing but her 
figure, and I’ve been rather impressed, un- 
easily so, in fact, by the way they have put 
those fine Americans right out of their cure. 

I might say every other man as well — and 
yet, and yet — I don’t want to be disloyal, but 
aren’t they béginning to sort of sway toward 
the masculine element in this place, just as 
we sway toward the potatoes ? 

A German count from Homburg who lives 
in our villa passed our table to-day, and see- 
ing that we had no waitress, procured one, 
asked if we schwitzened or schwindeled in the 
bath, and. went on. 

“ T-t-t-h,” I tittered. “ Plaid trousers! ” 





‘« An umbrella pressed into her back, being 
poked up the hill by her unfortunate maid 
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Mickey grew annoyed. “ What’s the use in 
picking all the time?” she snapped. “ That’s 
an awfully nice man, an awfully nice man. No 
doubt those plaid trousers cover a warm 
heart!” She ate all of her bread crumbs in 
one sweep, she was so excited, and didn’t have 
any left for supper. 


SIXTEENTH Day oF CurE. 


I’ve always said a diary was useless. One 
can’t write down the interesting episodes in 
one’s life for fear they will be read, and the 
other happenings aren’t worth chronicling, 
That is the reason six days have elapsed since 
I last made an entry — the last three days be- 
ing too wonderful to put down in black and 
white, and the first three too despairful. The 
Fourth of July fell on the thirteenth day of 
the cure, which was ominous. Of course we 
were going to the Fourth of July party, though 
at first we scoffed at it. From the hour that 
the girls stood up for the German count from 
Homburg I had been watching the steady 
decay of their principles. They claimed that 
the European had “charm,” they squeezed 
in when I measured them, and sneaked off 
alone to get weighed. Twice I caught them 
in the cake shop. Each time we were entering 
simultaneously through separaté doors, and 
they had the audacity to declare that they had 
come to rescue me. They rushed this out in 
a great hurry before I could say it to them. 

I suppose the party was what one calls a 
“ vay scene.” We dined at little tables, elabo- 
rately floral, set around a baleony which looked 
down upon the ball room, where a few at- 
tenuated couples, who had given up eating al- 
together, were beginning to waltz. All the 
waiters wore large American flags, and 
couldn’t speak a word of English. Even the 
Americans most in evidence seemed to con- 
verse best in German, but it was New York 
money they were spending. 

It was late when the girls began dancing. 
The consul who had invited us insisted upon 
our meeting some Austrian officers. “ We 
could prance with our own men at home,” 
he said. But that made the lump which will 
not be massaged away come up in my throat, 
for I couldn’t prance with my man anywhere 
because he wouldn’t have mt, and I slipped 
away from the officer, who was evidently seek- 
ing me out, and, half hidden by our flag which 
was twisted around a pillar, watched Mira 
and Mickey waltzing about with plenty of gold 
braid. 

Then the band suddenly swung into “ Sans 
Toi,’ and when I saw that my officer was dis- 
covering me, I was so afraid he would see my 
face, all quivery and puckery, that I ran into 
the corridor, and fast, fast into the cool 
garden. But the music of “ Without Thee” 
followed me. I was alone with it, and it 
really seemed that my bitterest hour had come. 
But I was mistaken; it was my best hour, 
for a man with broad, friendly shoulders and 
kind eyes rose from a chair, and advancing 
to me said: “ I’ve been sitting in this garden 
seven days waiting for you to pass.” 

“ No,” I quavered; “once you went down a 
flight of stone steps past my window, whis- 
tling ‘ Without Thee.’ ” 

Under the canopy of thick-laced boughs he 
told me all about it. How he had been en- 
gaged since boyhood, almost, to an English 
girl, and he had waited for her because he 
must. He was the kind that would.’ But she 
wasn’t the kind, and I am very glad of it. 
When he crossed to see her this year he found 
she had married another man, and with the 
letter still in his hand which asked him to 
forgive her and try to forget, he caught the 
channel boat. 

“ Now I can speak,” he said. And he did 
speak. 

And so did I. After I had eaten two 
chocolate eclairs which he insisted upon my 
having, I told him about the cure and the dis- 
solving characters of the girls. He seemed to 
grasp the situation. ‘“ Starved,” he said, “ just 
starved every way.” But being a modest man, 
he thought of no solution to the difficulty. 
The law of contrast is nothing to him; at least 
not when he’s the contrastee, but the plan I 
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have evolved is working. There is more than 
one reason why Mickey is calling peevishly 
through my door to say that if I’m so in love 
I can't sleep, please to remember there are a 
few emancipated ones who would like to, “ and 
your light streams in.” 


TWENTY-THIRD Day or CuRE. 


This day I count as the most successful of 
the cure and I feel that my work is over and 
my diary is about to close. We were all 
weighed, and found we had not gained much; 
then we listened to the symphony at the 
Posthof, and on the way home stopped to be 
photographed. The post-card pictures, fin- 
ished-while-you-wait kind, are taken out of 
doors, sitting at tables with gay empty bottles 
for decoration, or looking happily out from 
bath chairs. The whole arrangement suggests 
abandonment— and yet, those girls couldn’t 
abandon themselves at all. 

They were not content with a group. For 
some reason they both wished to be taken 
separately — all alone. There seemed to be 
an air of mystery about their pose. Sadness, 
isolation exuded from their slenderish figures. 


The Runner 


By bLaesecre:- Wi: QuiRK 


Illustration by RopneEy THomson 





AST lap!” shouted Craig as 
the runner came into view. 
Jordan nodded under- 

L standingly. Once more 
around the littl padded 
track, and the mile would be 
completed. He was glad of 
. that, for in the early spring, 
after a winter of lax gymnasium work, it is 
not an easy matter to run a mile. Even now 











he was puffing laboriously and his stride 
was growing erratic. But Jordan was no 
quitter. He gritted his teeth, lowered his 


head slightly, and began the final spurt. 

He caught himself wondering at his irrita- 
tion. It was cold on the track, which was 
really an encircling balcony around and above 
the main floor of the gymnasium. At the 
sharp curves the slant was wrong. The pad- 
ding was uneven, and often his ankle threat- 
ened to turn. And yet he knew, even while 
his brow furrowed over these carping thoughts, 
that the temperature was right for running, 


When we came home from supper we found 
the post-cards waiting for us. I felt the chill 
of them and remarked upon it. It added to 
the gloom of the girls. Mickey almost cried 
over the vision of her wretchedness, and Mira 
kept repeating while she gazed at hers: “ To 
make a woman suffer so!” Just as though she 
hadn’t looked that way on purpose. 

I finally told them with an air of entire 
misunderstanding that they couldn’t possibly 
blame the photographer. He had done his 
best, but when it came to making women suffer 
he wasn’t alone in it. All men make women 
suffer, “except one,” I added softly. 

Both behaved abominably. “Do you sup- 
pose that you’re the only one who has a One?” 
they sneered at me. 

“No,” I replied, feeling that the moment 
had arrived. “ There’s a One for every wom- 
an — somewhere.” 

I went out quietly, and I heard Mira hiss: 

“T’m going to send it to him.” 

“ So’m I,” hissed back Mickey. 


L’Exvot. 
It’s all right; we’re cured, hearts are healed, 






and that the track itself was mechanically 


correct. It was simply that Jordan, running 
the last round of the twelve-lap track, was 
going too far for an initial trial. 

Craig bluntly told him so when he stag- 
gered in at the end of the mile, very white, 
very dizzy and very weak. 

“You keep down to four laps to-morrow, 
Jordan, and run five laps the next day, and 
six the day after. On Saturday week you'll 
go the twelve at a slow trot. Time enough 
yet for conditioning and getting speed. Just 
because we must have your win, with its five 
points, for that dual meet next month, is no 
reason for your getting ready too quick and 
then staling off for the inter-collegiate. ” 

The runner nodded. He knew the track 
team captgin was right; he had. over-taxed 
himself to-day, but it was only hearty enthu- 
siasm and ambition that prompted ‘his early 
trial. 

The season before, Jordan, the acknowledged 
champion among the college mile runners of 


17 
heaven is in sight. They came by train. One 
had been to St. Moritz, poor dear. The other 
had just stayed on in Paris, and waited. 

The girls pretended to be awfully surprised. 
“How did you find us?” they managed to 
articulate deceitfully. 

“By the addresses on the picture post-cards 
which you sent us,” replied Mickey’s One 
sternly — he who had been to St. Moritz. 

But Mira’s One held her hand before us all, 
and looked into her eyes. “ You look happier 
—now,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Mira before us all. “I am.” 

Further dissimulation was abandoned. The 
girls have a feeling that they won’t stand 
for it. And yet we know that they will stand 
for flesh, and all the other terrors of increas- 
ing years. Not one of them can dance, but 
they speak our language, they are of our race; 
each of us would never love the other’s One, 
but it was my One which brought up broad, 
loving pictures of their Two. Six of us walk 


through the wooded paths of Carlsbad, in 
pairs, a turn of the road apart. 


It is our “ After Cure.” 


the Middle West, had been beaten in a dual 
meet by Carpon of Chicago. Later, in the 
inter-collegiate, the tables had been neatly 
turned; but it proved simply that Jordan had 
been coming to form rather too slowly. This 
year he had sworn to win both races, not 
only as a personal honor, but because it was 
generally admitted that the championship lay 
between Wisconsin and Chicago. As Craig 
had pointed out a month before, if the Bad- 
gers could win from the other university, they 
might expect to capture the pennant. Of 
course, that was the final object, but if they 
lost a dual meet first the glory would be 
dimmed. 

Jordan trotted downstairs and took his hot 
and cold shower-baths. When he went to his 
locker to dress, he found another young man 
sitting on the long bench near him. He was 
remarkably well built, with a full chest and 
long, sinewy, muscular legs. Both the runner 
and his captain had been scouring the college 
for another miler to train for the possible 
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three points that went with second position 
and for any emergency that might arise from 
idisposition or accident to Jordan. Here, 
it struck him, was the very man to interest 
in the subject. 

By George!” he exclaimed, after he had 
run his eye admiringly over the boy, “I don’t 
know you, but you look like a crack runner; 
a long-distance man. ” 


[he other turned quickly and faced him: 
His eyes stared straight ahead and he seemed. 


to be looking beyond the speaker. But it was 
is that the remark had gratified him, for 
a little flush of pleasure overspread his face. 
Thanks,” he said. ‘“ My name is Blaine. 
I did run a little at a mile — once. ” 
[he pause before the last word was so pro- 
unced that Jordan could hardly fail to no- 
eS it. 
‘Why not now?” he asked with his hearty 
air of good-fellowship. 
Blaine raised his hands to his forehead, cov- 
ering his eyes. 
Four years ago,” he confessed, “JI had an 
ek of fever. I’m blind now; quite blind. ” 
Oh!” said Jordan, drawing in his breath 
a little gasp that made the other shiver. 
l’m sorry, old man; I didn’t know, of course. 


‘Why, there’s nothing to apologize for,” 
ared the afflicted student. “ With the aid 
f my tutor I manage all right with my stud- 
and sometimes I get out and run a little 
helping friend, just for old time’s 
I'd be glad to talk with you once in 
le, if you don’t mind. 
le-runner, aren’t you?” 
Yes, but how did you know?” 
[ came here to my locker the other day 
s you were going upstairs, and I asked 
f the fellows who you were. Something 
way you walk on the ball of your foot, 
ps — told me you ran on the cinder track. 
S then I’ve—heard you. You see,» my 
sense of hearing has ‘to be a crutch for my 
ind I learn to know people by hearing 
V alk. ‘s 
ere was some quality of manliness and 
ry about the fellow that appealed to 
n, and he invited him to his room that 
In the course of a week he came to 
him well, and the two talked over the 
ison’s prospects and recalled past years as 
ind more closely matched friends might 
have done, Blaine’s affliction was almost for- 
gotten by the mile-runner and he formed a 
seen attachment for the other. Nor was it 
ented solely by sympathy. The blind 
was quite independent; he possessed a 
k brain, a marvelous sense of hearing and 
stinct or sixth faculty, all of which came 
to offsetting the sightless eyes. The 
talked of every subject except Blane’s run- 
some intuitive forethought warned Jor- 
that the subject was painful. 
Early in April the track at Camp Randall, 
he athletic field, was put into shape for the 
loor training. It still lacked a few days 
the date on which the men were to run out- 
for the first time, but Jordan found 
self strangely impatient to feel the cinders 
runching under his feet and to see yard after 
yard of real track race back under his flying 
Little wonder, then, that a bright, warm 
rning a week later tempted him, and that 
o'clock found him on the field, strangely 
exhilarated, sniffing the spring air like a war- 
horse and dancing a little as he walked. 
Somewhat to his surprise, another runner 
was on the track. The man, who was in street 
clothes, was at the far turn and Jordan did 


not recognize him. Im all probability, he de- 
cided, it was some clerk of athletic propensi- 
ties, or possibly a high school student, already 
dreaming of making the college team in later 


years. Whoever it might be, there was as- 
suredly room for both. 
Jordan slipped on his running shoes, and 


joyously drove the spikes into the ground. 


He had dressed that morning in a pair of 
bicycle pants, knee length, as it was still cold 
for the flapping track costume; now he threw 


off coat and collar, and stepped upon the 


You’re Jordan, . 





track. With infinite care he dug himself little 
toe-holes,- crouched low and was away like 
the wind. . 

It was good to be running outdoors again, 
and to be breathing the pure, invigorating air. 
He resisted a mighty temptation to sprint, 
and fell into a slow trot.. This first time he 
meant simply to jog the mile im easy fashion. 

He had utterly forgotten the other runner; 
forgotten everything, in fact, in building. air- 
eastles. Jordan: was not conceited nor ego- 
tistical, but he knew his ability and his ree- 
ords, and the future seemed rosy indeed. 
Nothing but accident could prevent his win- 
ning in the dual meet; nothing —- 

Something — somebody — hit his leg a pow- 
erful blow. Even as he fell he recognized a 
keen, biting, ever-increasing pain in the calf 
of his muscular limb. Instinctively, blindly, 
he threw out his arms and saved his face from 
the sharp, cutting cinders. Luckily he. had 
been running slowly, and the impetus of his 
fall was not great. As he came to a halt, 
lying on his side, he put his hands to the 
throbbing leg and drew them away quickly, 
sticky with blood. 

Some person behind him, evidently the other 
runner, was standing between him and the 
sun. Jordan could not make out the figure 
distinctly, but he realized that the man had 
run him down and that the spikes of the 
other’s shoes had gashed his leg. A _ blind, 
raging anger filled the miler’s heart, partly 
at the unwarranted accident itself and partly 
at the sight of the trespasser standing there 
dumbly, apparently unmoved by what he had 
done. 

“You clumsy fool!” shouted Jordan, sit- 
ting up. “You idiot, yu—” He stopped 
suddenly, staring amazedly at the other. 

“Oh, it’s Jimmy!” groaned Blaine, turn- 
ing his sightless eyes toward the man on the 
ground. “Oh! what have I done?” 

For a long minute surprise held Jordan si- 
lent. The last person in the world he had 
expected to see on a running track had cut 
him down. Then, still angry and nursing his 
throbbing leg, he burst out: 

“Done? Why, you’ve ripped my leg for 
inches. It’s bleeding — bleeding, I tell you. 
And now it’ll stiffen and the muscles contract 
till I won’t be able to get into the meet next 
month at all and Carpon will win again. 
What business has a blind man here, anyhow? 
You’re sure to run over somebody else, or be 
run over yourself.” He halted his speech, 
beginning to realize what he was saying in 
his fury, as the face of Blaine contracted in 
pain. 

“ Generally,” apologized the blind man, “I 
can hear the foot-beats and keep away. But 
to-day I was thinking of —of how I used to 
run and what I might do yet if I could see. 
You know,” he pleaded, “ how a man can get 
away in thought from what he is doing with 
his body.” 

Jordan nodded, and then said “yes” out 
loud, that the other might understand. He 
began to realize that he, too, had been dream- 
ing of his ambition and had been running 
with deaf ears. 

“Forget it, old man,” he begged. “I lost 
my temper and spoke before I thought. Prob- 
ably this leg isn’t hurt much, and little harm 
is done. Here, we'll wrap it up, and hustle 
over to that doctor’s office in the next block. 
Then, when he tells me I’ll be all right in a 
day ‘or two, you'll sit down and listen to my 
apology. Give me your arm; I'll need your 
help more than you'll need mine just now.” 

But the physician’s report was anything 
but favorable. 

“Your leg is badly cut, young man, and 
it must heal slowly if the muscles are to be 
kept pliable. In six weeks you will be sound 
again.” 

“Not before?” It was Blaine’s voice, plead- 
ing, pitiful. 

“Not before.” said the medical, man deci- 
sively. 

The two students went to Jordan’s room in 
a carriage, both ill at ease and saying little. 
Dr. Elliot, the gymnasium doctor, confirmed 
the other’s report, and Craig, who also called, 





SUCCESS 


shut his lips tightly and stared moodily from 


the window. Without Jordan’s five points, 
the dual meet the next month spelled close 
but sure defeat. 

“When I was in high school,” said Blaine, 
breaking a long silence, “I won an inter. 
scholastic mile-run.” 

“Yes?” said Craig, politely. Jordan 
groaned and turned on the couch till his face 
was to the wall. 

“The papers,” went on the blind man, still 
in an even, emotionless tone, “said I ran a 
peculiar and remarkable race. I simply 
sprinted from first to last. The others let me 
go to the front at the start, expecting me to 
tire. I didn’t. When they began the last 
sprint, 1 was a good fifty yards ahead. [ 
couldn’t go any faster, then, but I kept the 
lead and won easily. Of course, I could see 
at that time.” 

“T wish from the bottom of my heart,” de- 
clared Craig, “that you could run in that 
Chicago meet next month.” 

“T can!” 

The captain of the track team turned 
quickly. “You can,” he repeated, hardly 
crediting the words. “Why, I thought — 
Jordan told me you were blind.” 

On the couch the disabled runner had 
turned again and was staring with perplexed 
eyes at the afflicted man. 

“Tve been thinking a lot since the acci- 
dent,” continued Blaine, ignoring the refer- 
ence, “and it seems to me that the least I 
can do, after putting your star runner out of 
it, is to take his place in the race.” 

“But —” 

The other held up his hand. 

“Yes, I’m blind. But my legs are good and 
my lungs are strong and my brain is clear. 
Last Monday I went to Camp Randali by my- 
self. For an hour and more I walked around 
the quarter-mile track, feeling it with my feet, 
studying its curves, getting its topography 
impressed upon my mind. Then I ran around 
it, very slowly and cautiously. Tuesday I ran 
again, a little faster; and Wednesday, and 
Thursday, and Friday, increasing my speed 
and the distance each day. Saturday — well, 
you know what happened to-day. What I 
wanted to point out, though, is that some of 
you fellows who see the track race back un- 
der you like a river don’t know it any better 
than I do.” 

“T see,” admitted Craig doubtfully. 

“But even’ if you ean run on it as you 
say,” objected Jordan, “that’s when you are 
alone. In a big race, say the inter-collegiate, 
you’d bump the others and fall or make them 
fall.” 

Blaine smiled patiently. “The inter-col- 
legiate will be won by you, Jimmy; that’s 
a good many weeks off yet. My air-castles 
don’t build that high. But in this dual meet, 
where I hear there will be only four runners, 
and with days of practise and plans based 
on the tactics of the other runners, I might 
stand a chance. You told me, you know, that 
Gaspar, of Chicago, was a short-distance man 
by rights; a sprinter who would go out in 
front in the mile and ‘ blow up.’ Didn’t you?” 

Craig answered for him. “ Yes, that part 
of the race is as good as run already.” 

“Well,” said Blaine, his cheeks crimsoning 
with enthusiasm, “ my ear is remarkably keen. 
I can follow the sprinter’ by listening to his 
foot-beats, and get clear of the others. And 
I told you, you reeall, that I ran a peculiar 
race, nearly top-speed all the way. When 
Gaspar falters, as you say he will, I can hear 
his stride break, swoop to one side and pass 
him.” 

Craig paced up and down the room. Jor- 
dan raised himself on his elbow, his eyes 
kindling. 

“Let him try it, Bob,” he implored. 
“Brown can’t hope to win any points, and 
he might beat Gaspar, anyhow, and get a 
second.” 

The captain smiled. It was all so absurd, 
so ridiculous, so impossible. Still, he owed it 
to himself and to the college to give the boy 
a trial and then point out at that time, if 

[Continued on page 44] 
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{rst time since the 
Civil War the United States 
Senate has no real _ boss. 
Jacob H. Gallinger, of New 
Hampshire, may imagine 
himself such because he is 
chairman of the Republican 
«2 Caucus, or Boies Penrose, of 
Pennsylvania may claim the title as an ap- 
panage of the chairmanship of the great Com- 
mittee on Finance; but the fact is that the 
real say-so is vested in neither the regular 
Republicans nor the regular Democrats. A 
select but potent minority composed of the 
Progressives in both parties wields the scepter, 
and all titles which have heretofore been 
indicative of power are now little more than 
mere matters of form. 

This does not necessarily mean that the peo- 
ple rule in what we are fond of calling the 
greatest deliberative body in the world; but 
it does mean that they are getting a foothold 
where for years their rights and demands were 
scoffed at, and that a new order of things 
is at hand. 

There came 


Pre eet terre ete ese e oes 








into being in 1861 a Senate 
oligarchy which was self perpetuating down 
to March 4th last. The interests of the 
favored few of the great corporations were 
looked after practically to the exclusion of 
those of the masses of our people. We of this 
generation have a habit of referring to Nelson 
W. Aldrich as the representative and advocate 
of the chosen few. As a matter of fact he was 
only the successor of a number o/ distin- 
guished statesmen, such as Morrill, Sherman 
and Blaine, who honestly did not know what 
it was to experience a heart throb for the 
masses. Aldrich probably had as remarkable 
Q career as any man who ever entered the 
United States Senate. Not in the least the 
orator that Clay, Webster or Calhoun was, 
nor yet so brilliant as was Blaine or Sumner, 
he was a business statesman who accomplished 
more in the way of getting legislation for 
which he fought than any man in the history 
of this government. His passing, therefore, 
is worthy of more than ordinary note, and, 
because of his consistent devotion to special 
privilege, should be hailed with thanksgiv- 
ing by those who sincerely believe in fair 
play and the rule of the people. 
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Tue Twiticut oF Cannonis™M, etc. 
Back in 1893 and 1894 it looked as if the 
people were going to have a real chance in- 
asmuch as the Democrats and Populists con- 
trolled the Senate, which is generally conceded 
to be the final arbiter, the supreme power 
in this country. As a matter of fact, the old 
oligarchy remained in control. Aldrich, who 
had already attained a position where he was 
able to dictate the wording of every important 
measure considered by the Senate, made a 
deal — some have called it the most corrupt 
deal in the history of legislation in this coun- 
try — with the late Senator Arthur P. Gor- 
man, the Democratic leader, by which con- 
trol for big interests was retained absolutely. 
The oligarchy then created has reigned 
supreme ever since, but at the election last 
fall so many of the members of this select 
ring were overthrown that consternation has 
reigned in the reactionary ranks ever since. 
Think of it! Maine went Democratic, and 
Eugene Hale, chairman of the powerful Ap- 
propriations Committee, could not have re- 
turned if he had wished to; New York went 
Democratic, and Chauncey M. Depew, for 
more than a generation the hired man of the 
New York Central Railroad and of the Van- 
derbilt interests in general, steps aside for a 
Democrat ; likewise, John Kean, Senator from 
New Jersey and special emissary of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and about everything 
else corporate in that little birthplace of 
monopoly, gets out of the way for James E. 
Martine; also Charles Dick, successor to the 
late Marcus A. Hanna, is succeeded by Atlee 
Pomerene, a Democrat. Thomas H. Carter, 
the foe of reclamation and of forest reserves, 
goes out; Samuel H. Piles, of Washington, a 
reactionary of the most pronounced type, re- 
tires in favor of Miles Poindexter, than whom 
there is not a more sircere Progressive in all 
the land; Frank Flint, who has long been the 
avowed champion of the Harriman system of 
railroads in the Senate, is supplanted by John 
D. Works, of Los Angeles, one of the most 
pronounced of Insurgent Republicans; and — 
this is about the only insect in the salve — 
Col. Henry F. Lippitt, who wrote the cotton 
schedule in the Payne-Aldrich bill, takes over 
the toga worn for thirty years by Mr. Aldrich. 
It is worth while to consider the character 
of the new men who have entered the Senate, 
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Strange Faces, Vigorous Ideas and 
a New Balance of Power 
Mark the Downfall 
of the Old Senate Oligarchy 
That Has Endured for a Generation 
Under Morrill, Blaine, 
Gorman and Aldrich 


and the relative importance of the changes 
wrought by the retirement of the older men 
who were the backbone of the notorious 
oligarchy. By reason of the fact that the 
seeming Republican majority is only nine, 
and that actually there is no Republican ma- 
jority at all—the Progressives stand ready 
to affiliate with those who will render them the 
most substantial aid in bringing about the 
enactment of their program — the new Demo- 
cratic members are of peculiar interest. Prob- 
ably the most distinguished of this coterie is 
John Sharp Williams, who was for a number 
of years the Democratic leader in the lower 
house of Congress and who was elected by the 
Mississippi Legislature more than two years 
ago to succeed Hernando D. Money. He en- 
ters the Senate at least as perfectly equipped 
as any man ever elected to it. He has 
been tried in the fire of general debate and of 
parliamentary wrangles. He has held his 
own and has fought his party’s battles with 
a genius and a command of self which have 
excited the admiration of political friend and 
foe alike. While minority leader of the 
House, Williams was frequently charged with 
being on far too amicable terms with Speaker 
Cannon; he was also charged with being too 
much of a reactionary. The criticism in the 
one case was based upon suspicion more than 
upon fact, to the writer’s certain knowledge, 
and in the other, on wish rather than on 
thought. 

It is a remarkable fact that though many 
of the Demoerats actually lost sleep trying to 
undermine Williams, he could rally them on 
oceasion and put up a solid front against the 
Republican enemy. Congenial and easy-going 
Champ Clark failed utterly in this respect. 
Williams is really a Progressive in thought, 
though he might protest that he is not, just 
to try to show that no one can accurately 
judge his habit of mind, and he will un- 
doubtedly be found on the right side in every 
important fight which comes up in the Senate 
in the next six years. 

Next to him in importance in the new 
Senate is Gilbert M. Hitchcock, of Nebraska, 
as serfous minded a person as ever was called 
upon to represent state or people. Just forty 
years ago his father was elected to the Senate, 
and it has been the dearest ambition of the 








life to succeed him. In a way, Hitch- 
vas born with a “silver spoon” in his 
The finishing touches to his educa- 
he received abroad and he has never 
what it was to be actually without 
eash he needed. When William 
es Bryan was nominated for the Presi- 
fifteen years ago, he was an editorial 
employed on the staff of Hitcheock’s 
World-Herald at a salary of $30 a 
This interesting fact has never caused 
lightest rift in the friendship between 
and Hitcheock, though a difference. of 
as to the liquor question has. Hiteh- 
»ws what is expected of him, and he 
he may give the impression of having a 
time doing so. He is a gentleman, and is 
forced to combat persistently and skil- 
measures which other politicians would 
to pass without the semblance of a 
Hitcheock is the man who for one 
red days fought in the House of Repre- 
ves to bring about the Ballinger- 
it investigation, with ultimate success. 
ill it looked as though he was going to 
ten for the Senatorship by his Re- 
n opponent. Several newspaper men 
ipon Gifford Pinchot to endorse him 
The latter replied that he would not 
ntil certain charges of financial ir- 
y concerning a loan negotiated by 
k with a banker, while this banker 
te treasurer some years ago, were 
|. In fact, he asked for a clean bill 
th from William Jennings Bryan. The 
ho had supported Richard L. Metealf, 
aging editor of his own Commoner, 
Democratic nomination, was familiar 
facts in the case, and unhesitatingly 
Hitchcock a clean bill of health. Pinchot 
rward with his endorsement and the 
saved. It has been estimated by 
political wiseacres that this prompt ac- 
Pinchot and Bryan made a difference 

housand votes in the primaries. 
ck is one of the most ardent of 
ves. His father was a hidebound Re- 
of the old school, but Gilbert M. be- 
Democrat in 1887 and has remained 

r since. 

Poindexter, of Washington, formerly 
nia, is one of the most picturesque 
ever entered the Senate. He was 
House only two years. During that 
made such a record for efficiency and 
eral ability to do the right thing at 
ht time that he immediately took a 
place. He probably holds the most 
ble record for not voting with his 
any man who ever sat in Congress. 
eeks ago John Dwight, the Repub- 
p of the House, was informed that 


ter was the most consistent man in 
ise he had voted against the Re- 


every time. Dwight resented this 
t and replied that Poindexter was 
he sterling members of the House. 
ecent occasion he had voted with the 
ans. 
what proposition was that?” asked a 
vdjourn,” Dwight replied. 
<cellent thing about Poindexter is that 
fine sense of humor, which can not 
for the majority of the members of 
ate, either old or new. He has a way 
fun at his opponents, and it will 
h while to watch him in action against 
Sharp Williams. 
man who will attract as much atten- 
any of the new Senators will be Luke 
lennessee. He is next to the youngest 
er elected to the upper house of Con- 
Henry Clay was appointed to it when 
enty-nine years of age, and the Con- 
il limit had to be waived in his favor; 
Crittendon, of Kentucky, was elected 
ly thirty, the Constitutional minimum, 


William James Bryan, of Florida, was 
ted a Senator when thirty-one years 
1 is truly a political accident. He 


ever have been considered had there 
[Continued on page 59) 
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SUCCES§ 
The BOYS are Mfier Fes 
A WARNING TO GROWN-UP FARMERS 


Forty-five Thousand Southern Boys are Setting a New Pace 
in the Production of CORN 


Secretary WILSON, 
Dr. S. A, KNAPP, 
and Prize Winners for 1910 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS 
Mississippi 
HUGHEY HARDEN 
Alabama 
STEPHEN HENRY 
Louisiana 
JOHN WILLIAMS 
Alabama (6th Dist.) 
JERRY MOORE 
South Carolina 
ARCHIE ODOM 
South Carolina 
IRA SMITH 
Arkansas 
FLOYD GAYER 
Oklahoma 
JOSEPH STONE 
Georgia 
MAURICE OLGERS 


By FORREST CRISSEY Virginia 


Author of MisstoNaRIES TO THE SOIL 


pooeeeeeooeoosorrrr*SH ERE are many big agri- 
cultural movements on foot 
to-day—movements that 
T _ spell millions in increased 
crops and lowered cost of pro- 
duction — but none of them 
means more to this good 
country of ours than the 
Boys’ Corn Clubs. The corn club movement is 
charged with a high educational voltage, it 
tingles with the irrepressible vitality of youth 
and it has a grip on the farm boy that defies 
parental indifference or opposition. Not only 
is it the livest and most significant organiza- 
tion of boys in America to-day, but it is one 
of the most powerful agencies at work for 
better agriculture, for the new farming meth- 
ods that stop waste and multiply production. 

At the outset of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Demonstration Work—as Uncle Sam ealls 
his great soil missionary movement which is 
rapidly regenerating the agriculture of the 
South — there was no thought that it would 
elevate competitive corn raising to the rank 
of king of outdoor sports. But apparently it 
has, for it has a “league” of lively contest- 
ants now numbering almost fifty thousand 
members — 46,225, to be exact. Baseball and 
football take second place in the interest of 
country boys in those states where Uncle 
Sam’s Boys’ Corn Clubs have had a chance 
to harvest at least one crop of popularity and 
enthusiasm. 

In the year 1909 alone, more than 12,500 of 
these ardent and husky young recruits were 
enrolled — a fact which indicates the startling 
momentum which this movement is gaining. 
The ultimate effect of this sturdy and reso- 
lute army of juvenile farmers on the agri- 
culture of the South and of the entire country 
is not easy to estimate. It is easier to make 
the estimate too small than to make it too 
large. Then, these facts must be held steadily 
in mind: It is an army of progressives; there 
is not a reactionary, not a stand-patter in the 
whole membership; it is an army drilled by 
the firm hand of Uncle Sam himself, inspired 
by a splendid spirit of achievement and stim- 
ulated by a system of rewards so substantial 
and attractive as to call into action the last 
ounce of voltage in every live country boy who 
is drawn into the contest. 

But the real meaning of this movement is 
best measured by what the corn club boys 
have accomplished. There is hardly a com- 
munity in which a corn club boy has planted a 
contest acre where his results have not set 
the pace and established a new record. One 
district agent of the Farmers’ Co-operative 











EARNEST STARNES 
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Demonstration Work in Texas recently re- 
ported that his men were kept busy signing up 
the fathers of boys who had been members of 
the corn clubs the previous season, and that 
many of, these men asking to be allowed to 
demonstrate Government methods had obdu- 
rately refused to receive instruction the year 
before and openly expressed their contempt for 
Government methods and “ book farming.” 

Again, some of the most remarkable yields 
of corn — the cost of production considered — 
in the United States have been produced by 
“youngsters” under the spur of the corn 
clubs’ contest. Wherever a boy has worked a 
contest acre under Uncle Sam’s rules the whole 
region has reaped a rich harvest of hope, of 
fresh and vigorous faith in the fact that there 
is a new and a better way of farming that will 
double and treble their yields and reduce the 
cost of production; that will give them pros- 
perity crops in place of a scant livelihood. 

The idea of the organization of the Boys’ 
Corn Clubs seems to have originated in central 
Illinois. Dr. Knapp also found a number of 
men in Mississippi, among them Professor 
Smith and Professor Early, who were intensely 
interested in agriculture in the common 
schools. These school clubs, however, were 
open to every boy; there was no definite and 
consistent plan of instruction. Dr. Knapp, 
being a practical farmer as well as a scien- 
tist and an educator, took hold of these un- 
formed materials and from them worked out 
the plans of his great boys’ movement which 
is the feeder to the parent organization of the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstration Work. 

This powerful arm of Uncle Sam’s mission- 
ary work for better farming not only com- 
mands special attention from Dr. Knapp but 
is under the direct charge of Professor O. B. 
Martin, formerly Superintendent of Eduea- 
tion in South Carolina. Instead of building 
a new educational machine, it was decided that 
the existing public school “organization, al- 
ready provided by each state, offered a ready 
and efficient agency for this educational work. 
Therefore, the first effort always is to enlist 
the co-operation of each county superintend- 
ent of publie schools. Through him the 
teachers are interested, and through them the 
boys. 

In an official statement Professor Martin 
makes this clear presentation of the spirit of 
the organization and of the methods cf its 
instruction : . 

“Tt is worth while to get a boy to form a 
good purpose and work persistently toward 
its accomplishment. If a number of boys 
can be induced to strive for the same geal 
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with a spirit of friendly rivalry which stim- 

ulates observation, study, industry and econ- 

omy. then the good results will be increased 
many fold. 

‘Such is the plan of the Boys’ Corn Clubs 
in the farm demonstration work. In order 
to get the best results, it is not only neces- 
sary to get the boys to unite their efforts, 
but it is also essential that other vital forces 
in the country co-operate. One of the strong 
features about the demonstration work is 
that it is co-operative. So in the boys’ de- 
partment, we frequently find the county 
superintendent of education, the teachers, 
the demonstration agents, the business men, 
the newspapers and the parents giving aid 
and support. 

“ Where this work is being introduced in 
a county, the county superintendent of ed- 
ucation and teachers can reach the boys in 
all sections of the county more quickly and 
more effectively than any other agency. The 
superintendent can explain the plan to the 
teachers and they can explain’ it to the 
boys and secure the names of all boys who 
will agree to plant one acre of corn. It is 
best to begin with corn. It is a fine sub- 
ject for study, and our people need to raise 
more corn in order to be prosperous and 
independent. 

“After this is done, a meeting of all 
boys interested should be held at the court- 
house for the purpose of organization and 
instruction. Such meeting should be held 
as early in the season as -possible, so that 
every boy may have time for proper prepara- 
tion of soil and selection of seed. For the 
first year it has been found advantageous 
to see that first-class seed is furnished to 
all the boys alike. After that, each boy 
should select and breed his own seed corn. 
Wherever a special agent of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is located 
in a county, it will be found that he will 
gladly help in giving instruction and advice 
in regard to the agricultural part of the 
work, either to the county club or to local 
groups of boys whom he 
rounds over the county.” 
There is every indication that both Dr. 

Knapp and Professor Martin have been boys 
themselves, for they show a shrewd knowl- 
edge of that inward pull, that irresistible ap- 
peal which a coveted prize, coupled with an 
honorable distinction, exerts upon the latent 
energies of the ordinary country boy. 

Last year the grand prize held before the 
eyes of the corn club boys was a free trip 
to Washington. Dr. Knapp had started this 
movement the year before by personally of- 
fering this prize to the boy in Mississippi who 
would grow the largest corn crop to the acre 
at the least and others made similar 
offers for the states of South Carolina, Arkan- 
sas and Virginia. Secretary Wilson, of the 
Department of Agriculture, also announced 


may meet in his 


cost, 











There were no horses available, so the goat was speedily «* broken 





to cultivator’’ and this boy’s acre produced eighty-rour bushels 


that when the winners were in Washington he 
would personally bestow upon each of them 
a diploma of merit to indicate the value which 
the Department set upon their achievement. 
By 1910 business organizations and private 
individuals in eleven states were offering free 
trips to Washington. 

Here was a prize to thrill the blood of the 
farm boys in those states —and thrill it did! 
It brought the live ones to the surface. Few 
stories are told by officials of the Department 
with greater relish than the incidents of the 
triumphal visits to Washington on the part of 
the grand sweepstake prize winners. 

Elmer Halter, of Conway, Arkansas, the 
winner from his state in 1909, had never been 
fifty miles from his home at the time he was 
told that he had won the trip to Washington. 
His father was doubtful about the wisdom of 
allowing the untraveled boy to attempt so 
long a trip alone, and Elmer himself had other 
plans. He said he had been saving up to buy 
a horse and would like to stay at home and 
apply the cost of the Washington trip to that 
purpose. The bankers who gave the prize said 
no, but assured him that he might keep for 
his own use whatever he might save out of 
$100 above the actual cost of the trip. The 
father’s objections were overcome by the 
promise of Professor Martin that arrange- 
ments would be made to have Elmer join De- 
Witt Lundy, another prize winner, both boys 
to have the company of Professor Smith, 
superintendent +* education, who was 
going to Washington. 

The boys were not due to arrive in Wash- 
ington until after midnight, and believing 
them to be in safe hands, Professor Martin 
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These two pictures show the contrast of unscientific and scientific methods of corn 
On this Virginia farm, by following old methods, the tenant’s yield 
Under the new system it yielded 80 bushels 


raising. 
was only 14 bushels to the acre. 





did not go to the station, but called at the hotel 
at which they were to stop in the morning. 

When he inquired for Professor Smith and 
was told by the hotel clerk that no such person 
was in thé house, Professor Martin began to 
realize his responsibilities most sorrowfully. 
His next inquiry was for DeWitt Lundy and 
to this he also received a like reply. Then he 
asked for Elmer Halter, and before the clerk 
was able to answer, a boy in knee breeches 
pulled his coat and announced: “ That’s 
me, sir. I’m here.” 

“Did you finally get accommodations on 
the sleeping car?” the boy was asked. 

“ Say,” was the answer, “do you know thzt 
they tried to get two dollars out of me for a 
place to sleep in? Two dollars! Well, they 
didn’t get it. I just sat up.” 

“And how about your meals on the train?” 

“Didn’t have any,” came the crisp reply; 
“waited till we reached Charlotteville, Vir- 
ginia, and bought a chicken hamburger in the 
station for fifteen cents. They wanted awful 
prices for a little to eat on that train. I 
wouldn’t stand for it.” 

The boy had traveled from Arkansas to 
Washington, D. C., at a total expense of fifteen 
cents above his railway fare! When he re- 
turned to his Arkansas home he carried with 
him $55.00 of the $100.00 allowed for the trip 
and declared he was “sure goin’ to have that 
horse.” His latent business instincts were 
thoroughly aroused, and no rule-of-thumb 
farmer can persuade him that the New Agri- 
culture is not the greatest and the most desir- 
able calling open to any young man in 
America. 

[Continued on page 56] 
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The Rurales 


FIGHTING In Wex1co 


Che Background of the Present REVOLUTION 
which has Caused the 
Rapid Mobilization of Twenty Thousand 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


on the Mexican Borper. 


Written from First-hand Knowledge of 
Mexican Conditions and Character 


By EDWIN 


EMERSON 


strated with Painting by Maynarp Dixon (Frontispiece) and by Photographs 


mererr""""QINCE President Taft’s 
$ famous mobilization of one- 
third of our army on our 
Southern frontier, news 
from Mexico has loomed 
large in the daily press. 
Bee ee It is not for nothing that 
an ‘army of observation,” augmented 
thousand specially invited “ military 
’ stationed along the Rio Grande. 
these observers, supplemented by 
and other vigilant searchlights of 
, have been making the most of their 


ities. 
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to their efforts during the last 


nths, breakfast would never have been 
without some item in our morning 
out fighting in Mexico. 

of these items have come from El 


Laredo, Eagle Pass, San Diego, and 
ints on the hither side of the Rio 
where no censorship trammels the 
ion. | The news conveyed in these 

hes has been understood to come from 

lexican refugees stealing by dead of night 
the border, from American travelers 
homeward, or from doughty war cor- 

lents riding for dear life through a 
bullets till they dropped exhausted at 
\merican telegraph station. 
the correspondents stationed at the 
eapital we have heard nothing but 
lenials of the Chihuahua stories ot 
is ambuseades and ‘massacred sol- 
deseribed by the Texas correspondents 
N rday. 
are to believe President Diaz and 
ernment officials, there has been no 
of any, consequence anywhere in 
no revolution—no armed upris- 
nass —no trouble to speak:of. Noth- 
a few bandits and horse thieves get- 





ting their proper chastisement from the local 
authorities at a few outlying spots in the 
vague cattle ranges of Chihuahua. In the 
words of President Diaz, this is not “ war,” 
but merely “ hunting.” 

How different rings the story we get from 
the revolutionists! According to them, half of 
Mexico is in open revolt. All the inhabitants 
of the big northern states of Chihuahua, 
Sonora, Coahuila, Nuevo Leon and Durango 
have gone over to the revolutionists. The 
southern states, too, below the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec and along the frontier of Guate- 
mala, are in open disaffection. Guadalajara, 
the second largest city of the Republic, and 
the capital of Jalisco, is only awaiting the 
proper signal to join the revolt with all Jalisco 
and the adjoining territory of Tepie. 

Throughout this disaffected country, so 
some newspapers despatches tell us, the 
government telegraphs and rural telephone 
lines are down. None of the railroads are 
running, north of Aguas Calientes, near 
Mexico City, so we are told — the revolution- 
ists having dynamited their most important 
bridges and otherwise intimidated the train 
erews. The foreign settlers everywhere in 
the open country, so it has been reported, 
have. been warned to arm themselves and to 
stand guard over their. property, since the 
Mexican authorities can no longer guarantee 
their safety. The government troops, we 
learn, have met with such serious . reverses 
that President Diaz was provoked into sum- 
marily dismissing his Minister’ of War, and 
this unfortunate minister’s successor mended 
matters so little that he, too, is succeeded by 
Bernardo Reyes, recalled from exile. All this 
has so seriously affected the credit of Mexico, 
so certain Mexican exiles write from Paris, 
that Sefior Limantour, President Diaz’s Min- 
ister of Finance, was threatened with im- 
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mediate dismissal: by his autocratic master 
and had the greatest trouble in bringing about 
the conversion of one-half of Mexico’s oa 
debt on. an acceptable basis. 


Such is the gloomy picture of their coun: 


try’s plight drawn by the maleontents- of 
Mexico. In the words of Carlos de -Fornaro, 
an avowed enemy and victim: of» Diaz, the 
beginning of the ‘end is indeed at’ hand. Bit 
this, Fornaro assures me, means not the end- 
ing of the revolution, but the beginning of an 
enlightened liberal. government; under the 
leadership of Don Francisco Madero, who has 
taken it upon himself to put an end to all 
the tyranny and despotism of Diaz, the Die- 
tator. 

So there you are, gentle reader. You may 
believe what you like, whichever side your 
sympathies or prejudices prompt you to take, 
Or, not knowing what to believe, you can pass 
it all up, unread, as “ newspaper lies.” 

Still, there remain some searchers § after 
truth, and, like the Missourians, they want 
to be “ shown.” 

There must be some fire, they argue, where 
there is so much smoke.. If there is no se- 
rious fighting, why so many official complaints 
from Mexico concerning American filibusters 
and alleged spies, and American rifles and am- 
munition smuggled across the border, so that 
30,000 of our regular army and all the Texas 
rangers hurried to posts along the frontier 
have to be kept on the jump watching the 
Rio Grande? Surely war ministers are not 
dismissed for nothing! If the so-called revolu- 
tion be but a bugaboo, why must President 
Diaz’s political rivals either go to jail, or 
travel abroad for their “ health” 2? Above all, 
why are Mexican consols declining so stead- 
ily? In a word: “ What is really going on 
in Mexico?” 

Here goes for an answer from one who has 
been on the ground, who has talked with 
President Diaz, and who has also been taken 
into the councils of the revolutionists. 

The real trouble with Mexico to-day is that 
everybody of any consequence in that country 
is wondering about to-morrow. President 
Diaz, having reached his eightieth year, may 
die any day without the help even of an as- 
sassin. Still, assassins are not unheard of in 
Mexico. Only afew years ago one of 
Porfirio Diaz’s would-be assassins cost the life 
of the chief of police of the City of Mexico. 

Now all Mexico is speculating, should Don 
Porfirio die, who is to be his successor? Not 
his successor de jure —the vice-president of 
the Republic — but his successor de: facto — 
the man who will beat down all opposition, 
exterminate his rivals for power, to rule a 
cowed country with a hand of iron, as Diaz 
has ever done. 

Will it be Ramon Corral, the vice-president, 
or General Ramirez, the commander-in-chief 
of the redoubtable rurales? Or Enrique Creel, 
the friend of the foreigners and of Uncle 
Sam? Or General Bernardo Reyes, the 
friend of the Church and idol of the army? 
Or Sefior Limantour, the capitalist and finan- 
cial wizard? Or Don Francisco Madero, the 
martyr and outlaw leader of Coahuila? 

All but this last man are out and out 
government men who, strictly speaking, have 
but one party behind them: the party of es- 
tablished ordér. Madero alone is the leader 
of the opposition, the party of disappoint- 
ment, of revolt, and professed reform. The 
former malcontents of Northern Mexico, hav- 
ing been cheated of their hopes in Bernardo 
Reyes, have now fixed their allegiance on 
Madero. 

After Madero, last summer, showed that he 
had the stuff in him to run against Diaz as 
a presidential candidate and to go to prison 
and into temporary exile for his ambitions, 
it was enough for him to recross the border 
with arms in his hands to be received by his 
friends and old peons as their chosen leader. 

To understand what followed, one must 
have been in Mexico. To grasp it all, one 


must have gone through the length and 
breadth of Chihuahua and the waste moun- 
tain ranges towering between the states of 
Chihuahua and Sonora. 
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The Mexicans in general are just as ready 
for a revolution at the drop of the handker- 
chief as any of their hotblooded neighbors in 
Central and South America. 
why Mexico, during the last generation, has 


The only reason 


not been revolution-ridden 
Honduras or Nicaragua, is because Porfirio 
Diaz, from his start as a ruler thirty-five 
years ago, showed himself strong enough to 
nip every attempted revolution in the bud. 

Still, it is to be remembered that Diaz, be- 
fore he got the upper hand, was himself a 
chronic revolutionist and rebel, fighting in 
turn against the governments of Santa Ana, 
Comonfort, Maximilian, Juarez and Lerdo. 
Before Diaz fought his way to power, Mexico 
was continuously in the throes of rebellion 
and armed uprisings. Within. Diaz’s own 
tule, it took more than twenty years to put 
down one single rebel leader—Lozado, the In- 
dian chief of Tepic. 

Even now the district of Tepic is consid- 
ered so unruly that it has been deprived of 
its autonomous government as a’ state and is 
ruled direct by Diaz as a Federal territory 
with more rurales and soldiers to the square 
mile than any other part of Mexico. This ter- 
ritory is still the stamping ground of wholly 
uncivilized and unsubdued Indian tribes; the 
Coros, Terascos and Huycholes. These In- 
dians speak no Spanish, acknowledge no alle- 
giance to the Mexican government, and won’t 
let any white man enter their territory with- 
out taking to the warpath. 

Next to Tepic in lawlessness come the great 
states of Sonora and Chihuahua. They form a 
vast stretch of sparsely settled cattle country, 
running from dusty waterless plains to un- 


like Guatemala, 


broken timber and mountains as steep.and 
rough as our own Rockies. The Sierra Madre 
range, in fact, is nothing but a continua- 


tion of our Rocky Mountains, snoweapped, 


uninhabited, and untraversed except by the 
roughest of mule trails. 

The late Frederic Remington, after spend- 
ing a summer ‘on one of the Chihuahua 
ranches, came back to “ God’s own country ” 
with a fixed determination never to set foot 
in Chihuahua again. He told me that it was 
the roughest and wildest country he had yet 
set eyes on. To the newspaper men of San 
Francisco, where Remington lingered a while 
on his way back from Mexico, the artist’s tales 
of cowpunching in the mountain ranches 
around Las Ojos and Bavicora seemed wildly 
lurid; yet they were nothing but the simple 
truth. 

Afterward Remington immortalized that 
country in his spirited series of illustrations 
for “Pony Trails.” In one of the passages 
of this book he tells how almost anywhere in 
the Sierra Madre, if you drop your hat, it 
will light at least a mile below. 

Remington’s farewell experiences in Chi- 
huahua were with a runaway stage coach 
which overturned on top of him and his com- 
panions, after which they stopped for repairs 
at a town which that same night was “ shot 
up” by mountain bandits. 

That same place, Temosichic in Chihua- 
hua, shortly afterward was the scene of a 
bloody massacre of soldiers by Tahamares In- 
dians, a scene which has been graphically de- 
picted by Remington in one of his most spir- 
ited pictures. 

Only a short while ago, again, Temosichic 
was raided by the revolutionists, when a luck- 
less column of Mexican soldiers dragging 
their way over the mountains was caught in 
an ambush and cut to pieces by the armed 
mountaineers and Indians. 

To understand these doings, one should 
bear in mind that Chihuahua is a vast stretch 
of untilled and unfenced country nearly as 





large as France or England. There are no 
military roads, no modern fortified places nor 
strong government storehouses. Apart from 
the Mexican Central Railroad, which now is 
kept strongly guarded, there are but a few 
narrow-gauge, single-track, jerk-line railways 
which are quite at the mercy of any one who 
chooses to tackle their rails with pickax and 
shovel. The same is true of the railway tele- 
graphs and the few interurban telephones that 
have been strung from Chihuahua City to 
seme of the surrounding pueblos. 

These pueblos are mostly little settlements 
of from ten to twenty adobe huts. They lie 
distant from each other along a day’s journey 
on horseback, or from thirty to seventy-five 
miles. Besides these little settlements, few 
and far between, there are to be found here 
and there isolated ranch buildings set in the 
desert like small islands in midocean. 

Where the dusty plains end, rises a steep 
range of mountains, the foothills of which are 
eovered with thick underbrush and timber; 
mesquite, scrub oak, fir and pine. The upper 
ranges are bare ridges and walls of rock, snow- 
capped until late in spring. All this rugged 
mountain range is intersected by deep ravines, 
gulches and canyons, where only mules or 
mountain mustangs can tread the trails. In 
winter it is so cold there that soldiers from 
the tropical provinces can not stand the 
climate. 

This wild country for the last two hundred 
years has been the hunting ground of the 
Yaquis, the Apaches, and the Tahuamare In- 
dians. Most of the Apaches have been either 


killed or driven off, thanks to the help of the 

American soldiers who were sent across the 

border under Crook, Lawton and Miles, but 

the Yaquis still give endless trouble and so do 

the Tahuamares. Of these last there are some 
[Continued on page 51) 





The cattle, to which the bandits help themselves so freely, are the property and mainstay of the supporters 


of the government. 


The Texas cowmen describe the whole rebellion as a ‘«beef-eating contest’’ 
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“We saw real beauty for the first time’’ 
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Author of THe Dovusre-BarrRELED AUTHOR 


sovesesesosssooess**4OU’VE all heard of Carnovan. 
He was like Benvenuto and 
Leonardo — great at evyery- 
Y thing. “ The Tower of Si- 
lence ” is a great novel. “ The 
Glass Beast” is a great 
poem. The man could draw 
b esesesccceseesesess SOUNdS from musical instru- 
ments that drew tears from men and women. 
He could talk international law and electric- 
ity. He was very able with paint. And, of 
course, as a surgeon, he performed the most 
startling operations of his day and touched the 
highest fees. The greatest of all his achieve- 
ments, however, isn’t known. I’m going to tell 
you about that. And you will understand why 
I believe in luck. 

When Burbadge and I, just graduated from 
the P and S went to work under Carnovan, 
he was completing his experiments in luck, 
and had lost all interest, if not all facility, in 
his other hobbies. Luck obsessed him. Good 
luck and bad. His own at this time was bad. 
But he said it had to be bad; he had burned 
his candle at both ends; he was run down. 
He was in that condition physically when 
people catch things — pneumonia, typhoid — 
and die of them. That, however, did not con- 
cern him. His candle was only a stub, but 
he kept the two ends going. 

He had got himself, in spite of his big in- 
come, into a financial mess. He refused to 
worry. “ Wait till I have harnessed luck,” 
he would say, “and put it to work. It’s only 
a question of weeks.” As a matter of fact it 
was a question of months. And it was Bur- 
badge and I who worked out the details under 
the sick man’s direction and supervision. 

Burbadge and I shared a room in the top 
of the house. Like all the rooms in that 
house it was fourteen feet from floor to ceil- 
ing, and the ceiling, like all the others in the 
house, was the work of an age gone plaster- 
mad. It was all fat roses and cupids — the 
roses were Gargantuan; they must have 
weighed ten pounds apiece — the cupids fifty. 
We used to discuss the possibility of cupids 
falling on us while we slept. Burbadge used 
to pray about the ceiling before he went to 
bed. He’d say: “ Lord, do what you can to 
make Piper good and beautiful. And with 
Your strong right hand, or left if You happen 
to be left-handed, stay the tottering ceilings 
of this house, lest we perish. If they must 
fall, however, let it be on Piper, who will never 
amount to much, any way, and whom T should 
very much like to dissect; or else let it be on 
Mrs. Carnovan, who thinks she is sick and 
isnt, who spends more money than _ her 
sainted husband is able to earn. Amen.” 

The dog was thoroughly cynical and sacri- 
ligious. He got over it. He got over it in 
two minutes. He got over it the day Mary 
Carnovan came home from school for the 
Christmas vacation. He got over it the mo- 
ment he saw her —life and color in the old 
house, Helen’s face, and two great braids of 
bright brown hair. The day was memorable 
for both Burbadge and me. We saw real 
beauty for the first time in our medical lives. 
and we learned from Dr. Carnovan, who was 
weak and despondent of the experiments he 
had been making in luck. He called us into 
the laboratory, and gave us two fat volumes 
of notes in his own clear hand. 

“ Young gentlemen, ” he said, “ I believe you 
to be above reproach in honesty. And I need 
your help. I’m done. I can’t go on alone. 
I have told you that luck is subject to certain 
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laws. You have laughed. Try to read with- 
out bias the notes that I have confided to 
you —then come to me—and wake me— 
nd if you have faith, we three will go on with 
the work.” ~° 

He turned and flung himself full length on 
a leather lounge and fell asleep. He had that 
great gift of lying down and suddenly sleep- 
ing. Wish I had it. Well, Burbadge and I 
carried the note-books up to our room, and 
began to nibble at them. Burbadge nibbled 
longer than I did. He was thinking about 
the wonderful young girl who had come home 
from school and was like a torch in the dark 
old house. As for me, I gave up nibbling 
after about two minutes, and began to eat, 
to rend, to gobble, to stuff myself. .The notes, 
of course, were tough and dry and technical, 
but the mass of them revealed an extraor- 
dinary dream, coming true — gradually com- 
ing true. 

Here’s the idea. Some men are lucky; 
some are unlucky. ' That’s a fact. It’s in- 
contestable. Between positive extremes there 
are all sorts of degrees of luck and unluck. 
So that of some men you can’t very well say 
“he’s lucky or he isn’t,” because extremes 
meet at zero. You know, of course, that some 
men are very subject to disease; others seem 
to be immune. And you know how science 
has worked upon this knowledge until it has 
gotten results. Vaccination, antitoxin for 
diptheria, ete. Carnovan’s theory was this. 
Luck is a definite something in a man’s sys- 
tem. Bad luck is either the total lack of 
that element or the preponderance over it of 
some other element. When you have the two 
in equal foree, there ‘c unending war between 
them, with negative results. 

Even Burbadge began to get excited about it. 

“ Why, ” he exclaimed, “ you or I could take 
a hypodermic injection of good luck, and 
g — get everything we wanted.” 

He was thinking of two great braids of 
hair and a wide, shy smile, I suppose. 

“ Right,” I said. “ Listen to this —” 

About midnight we went very humble to 
Dr. Carnovan and waked him. He must have 
seen the faith in our faces. For he smiled 
and the color rose in his cheeks. 

“Young gentlemen,” he said, “it will be 
the best deed in the world — to make every- 
body lucky — everybody lucky.” He placed his 
right hand on Burbadge’s shoulder; his left 
on mine. “TI feel strong again.” he said, “I 
am leaning on youth — youth! ” 


II. 


For years Dr. Carnovan had been collect- 
ing specimens of blood. Whenever he got 
hold of people who were notoriously lucky or 
the reverse he begged, bought or, if he hap- 
pened to have them under ether, stole a small 
tube full of blood. And then, of course, he 
stretched his imagination and scientific re- 
sources to determine and separate the luck 
principle. And that wasn’t easy. If he could 
have dealt with buckets of blood instead of 
drops, it would have been easier; for the 
amount of luck principle in even an ounce of 
blood is almost negligible. Still, the man had 
crowned himself with success. He had in his 
safe, heated to 98 3/10°, two ounces of serum 
of a cold, malignant gray. And that was the 
principle of bad luck that exists in a man’s 
veins side by side with the principle of good 
luck; fighting it, and usually getting the 
better of it. 

I'cr Burkadge’s bencfit and mine Dr. Carno- 


van drew a hypodermic full of the stuff, and 
injected it into a dog. Then he let her go; 
first strapping a collar round her neck with 
his name and address on it. She was a strong, 
able-bodied mongrel, well able to take care of 
herself. Well, gentlemen, she was brought 
back to the doctor’s house that night by a 
grocer hoping for a reward. She had had 
her front legs mashed and broken by a 
brewer’s wagon. Of course it proved nothing. 
But it was significant and convincing to Bur- 
badge and me. It looked to us like a dis- 
tinguished case of hard luck. 

“Tf I had an enemy in the world,” said 
Dr. Carnovan, “ and could inject some of this 
serum into him, I should not ask for a better 
vengeance. He would live to be sorry that he 
had ever been born. ” 

Then he told us what the good luck prin- 
ciple looked like —“ like the clearest water,” 
he said, “only it smiles and shines like dia- 
monds. I had an ounce of it,” he said. “TI 
used it nearly all in one great trial. You 
will not find that experiment in my note- 
book — and since then, as you know, my at- 
tempts to separate the stuff again have all 
failed. It is working in small quantities that 
has beaten me. It is easy to get the whole 
of an unlucky man’s blood to work with, but 
lucky people’s deaths are hedged by wealth 
ard mourning families and convention. Once 
I got the whole of a lucky man’s blood; he 
had prospered in all his undertakings, and 
died in great peace and ease at somewhere 
past ninety. It was from that supply that 
I extracted my one ounce. ” 

Of course we clamored to know about the 
great trial he had made with it, and he told 
us, under oath. I won’t name names, but you 
all know the man; he is one of two private 
citizens who are honored and admired where- 
ever there is civilization. Up to forty years 
of age he had no success of any kind. Fur- 
thermore, he was a stupid man. Still is. His 


‘early history is that of one piece of appalling 


hard luck after another. 
changed all that. He was operating on the 
man for gall-stone. He knew his history; 
had always liked him. It oceurred to him 
that here was a great: opportunity to try the 
luck serum — he had already tried a little of 
it on a dog with astonishing results — so, pre- 
tending to the nurse that he was using a new 
heart stimulant, he injected the stuff into 
the man’s veins. 

Well, the girl the man had always loved 
turned to him at last. He put his hand 
to this and that. Everything succeeded. 
Every small thing —every big thing. If he 
buys a black canvas and has it cleaned and 
repaired it turns out to be a Correggio. His 
stable has to its eredit the Grand Prix and 
the Derby. He has many children to be proud 
of. He has an enormous following; an enor- 
mous respect. When he was young he was 
sickly; at seventy-two he is powerful and 
robust. Better than all, he is happy — wonder- 
fully happy. Governments borrow from him. 
He has much to,do with the peace of the 
world. He believes unflinchingly in a hap- 
pier life after death. He lives gladly. He 
will be glad to die. He passes for, perhaps. 
the most brilliant figure of our time. . . . 
As a matter of fact, he is mentally stupid. 

Naturally you know the man I mean. But 
you can’t prove it. I haven’t named him. 


III. 


The next winter Mary Carnovan was pre- 
sented to society. Ours was a simple city in 
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those days. Girls had best young men; young 
men had best girls. You could take your 
best girl to the theater or for a buggy ride; 
you could take her to her home after the 
dance. There is very little evil in young 
people —if you let ’em alone. Don’t watch 
‘em. Trust ’em. 

Burbadge made a very useful escort for 
Mary Carnovan. Sooner than let harm come 
near her, he would have allowed himself to 
be torn to pieces. His usefulness in the lab- 
oratory was a thing of the past. And pretty 
much the whole responsibility of determining 
the luck serum wes on me. Dr. Carnovan 
had grown very old and feeble during the 
year. His debts were very heavy, and many 

his old patients were taking their troubles 
to younger men. The old house itself was 
f to pieces for lack of little repairs. 
[he shell cried for paint; the wall papers 
were stained and faded. The carpets were 
to shreds. The necessities of life, and 
the necessities of the laboratory ate up. what- 
ever ready eash the doctor could lay his 
hands on. Mary Carnovan wore simple, grace- 
ful dresses that had not been paid for. Mrs. 
Carnovan clung to her trained nurse and com- 
plained. Personally I had had no money of 
the doctor in six months. But I borrowed 
what I needed from Burbadge who had a tiny 
necome of his own. 

One day, after a prolonged spell of raining, 
a part of the massive ceiling of the front 
hall fell. The housemaid had her arm broken 

nd her head badly contused. Dr. Carnovan 
set her arm and gave her his note for five 
dred dollars. The fallen plaster was car- 
ried out and thrown on the dump heap. The 
lathed gap in the ceiling was never re- 
There was no money. The best we 

ld do was to keep the hall as dark as 


alling 


worn 


paired. 
D ible 
Make the picture as gloomy as you please. 
Mary Carnovan could not, perhaps, have 
ne so brightly in a brighter house. The 
fame of her beauty had even spread beyond 
r city. Burbadge used to tell me about 
He gloried in them, as if he 
ad been responsible for her — for her beauty, 
her simplicity, and her sweetness. He always 
of her with a kind of awe and wonder 
vas very touching. Custom bred no stale- 
For him she seemed to have an in- 
variety. But she was not a clever girl — 
r from it. She was much better. She was 
When she entered a reom peo- 
stopped talking and looked. She was 
pletely above all those usual little ills that 
flesh is heir to. She had no conceit. of 
herself ; had no idea that she was one 
e most beautiful and perfect creatures 
t had ever lived. To speak to most people 
had to bend her head. She was beautifully 
She had a wide, shy smile, the most 
eyes. But of all her traits of physical 
d mental beauty, the most pronounced was 
It is almost a wonder to me that 
he did not marry the first man who asked 
r rather than cause him pain. 
\lany men seemed determined to marry her. 
Of these by far the most important from a 
rial point of view was young Jacob Van 
‘romp of New York. Ile came to our city 
rpose to marry her, rented a great house. 
tertained in the lavish, barbaric New 
York way, for all he is a mean man, and 
I haven’t hesitated in naming his 
to you; shouldn’t mind your repeating 
et to him and saying that I called him 
behind his back. He sent for me 
when he was very sick, and I refused to 
[ can’t put my opinion of him more 
y 


Well, 


ner ccesses, 





Olympian. 


she 


was. 


he came to our city wanting Mary 

( van. He was only twenty-two. Dis- 
ise had not then marked him. His ostrich 
t skull with the shallow beastly brain 
pan was not then so pronounced; the blue of 
his eyes was not so washed out as it is now. He 
re a black mustache then that hid the 
ruel, sensual mouth, the mouth half-shrewd; 
half-idiotic that you see in portraits of the 
Ilapsburgs. The crowded teeth were hidden. 


There was a certain glamor of youth over 





him, and the glamor, of course, of stupendous 
wealth, unspendable, rolling up upon him in 
greater’ and greater waves. The evil that he 
had ‘crowded into twenty-two years was not 
well-known. People said that he was a sad 
dog,.fast and gay; not that he was wicked. 
They said that his love for Mary Carnovan 
was genuine; that if she married him she could 
reform him. He didn’t love her. He wanted 
her. He loved only himeelf. 

Like many men who just escape being 
idiots he was in some ways extraordinarily 
sharp and clever. And from the first the 
campaign that he waged for Mary was di- 
rected against her mother and her father. 
And one after the other, as he wormed himself 
into our home life, these fortresses of par- 
ental affection opened wide their gates to him. 

Burbadge and I used to pray that the mas- 
sive ceiling of the house would fall upon him. 

And Mary, of course, was kind to him, 
just as she was kind to Burbadge, and to me, 
and to the servants, and to the postman, and 
to the dogs and the cats. 


4 A 


Meanwhile our experiments had brought re- 
sults — real results. In one of the old box 
stalls in the stable, eating his head off, we 
had a strong young horse from whom we 
eould draw the serum of good luck in —I was 
going to say commercial quantities. That 
won’t do. It’s a reflection on Dr. Carnovan, 
who, sick as he was and down as he was, 
placed the good of mankind far above his own 
private fortunes. Well, we had the stuff, 
plenty of it, clear and limpid as water, but 
with all the shine and brilliancy of diamonds, 
but we were timid about using it. To sup- 
plant the old order of things, even with a 
new and better, is rather a hideous responsi- 


bility. We were impatient; and not in a 
hurry. We were banking too much on the 


power of one horse to keep alive. We must 
have a herd, a farm in the country, with a 
laboratory and chemists. This would cost 
money. We had none. We had no credit. 

How easy certain things are for the rich! 
I would have given my hand, several fingers 
off it any way, to help Dr. Carnovan, and it 
wouldn’t have done any good. But when 
Jacob Van Tromp learned across the bare 
mahogany that a farm was wanted, laboratory 
facilities, etc., in the interest of humanity, 
all he had to do was to say “ go ahead — draw 
on me — any enount you like. ” 

Dr. Carnova: was happy as a child. It 
seemed to him that any man who could couple 
the words of “ humanity ” and “ any amount ” 
must be at heart a good man. The inevitable 
happened. 

I found Burbadge packing his trunk. He 
wouldn’t look at me, or couldn’t. Wouldn’t 
say anything for a while. I went to work and 
literally shook him until the evil tidings fell 
out. 

“She’s going to marry him,” he said, “ and 
I can’t make her say that she cares. She’s 
a sacrifice: wreaths of fresh flowers for the 
satyr to trample on. I can’t stand it. I don’t 
think I could see her again and live. T’m 
going home. I’m done for.” 

“You’re a coward,” I-said.: “ Will it make 
her any happier to think that you’ve bolted 
with a broken heart? - If 7. loved-.a.girl and 
she was ‘in. trouble -I’d stand: by ‘her to the 
end. . But you wouldn’t. : Just because a girl 
prefers some one else to you and your measly 
prospects, you cut and run. Enmity is hating 
people when they do impossible things; friend- 
ship is loving them2and‘ sticking to them. 
Don’t be'a fool. Take your things out. of 
that trunk and put them back in the press. 
At least take that pink shirt out. I only 
loaned it to you. I didn’t give it to you for 
keeps. ” 

I got him to promise that he would stay 
until after the wedding. And then I got Mary 
alone and talked to her, and said what I 
thought. 

“ Oh Mary, ” I said,.“ what’s this Harry has 
told me? And is it true, deliberate, irrevo- 
cable? Must you go on with it? Harry,” I 


SUCCESS 


said, “loves you. You know that. He began 
the day you came from school and were like 
a torch in the dark house. And I think no 
man ever worshiped a girl as he worships you, 
And you care for him — if only a little — you 
know that you do. Is it money for your good 
father’s sake that you are after, Mary? [| 
know it’s not for your own. Well, it isn’t 
good enough. What’s a library of bills and 
an army of creditors alongside you and Harry? 
He’s as straight and true to man nature as 
you are to woman nature. Give him the right 
to lift the troubles off this house. Give the 
right where it will do the most good. Don’t 
you know in your heart that Harry is to be 
a great man, and a rich man, with you to 
solace him through the upward years?” 

She looked as the doe looks that you’ve 
bored with a big slug of lead. Her great eyes 
had in them the pain and the dignity of death. 

“T love Harry,” she said. “ Does that give 
me the right to kill my father with disap- 
pointment ?” 

“You dear, darling, beautiful fool,” I said. 
“Don’t you know that sooner or later all par- 
ents die of disappointment? I am a doctor, 
and I tell you on my oath that your father 
has only a little while to live.” 

“Then let it be happily, ” said she. 

“ Tmpossible,” I said. “No man’s last days 
are happy when he knows that they are his 
last. ” 

“ Let them then, ” said she, “ be as happy as 
I can make them. I have given my word. ” 

“Then,” said I, “prolong your engage- 
ment until after your father’s death. ” 

“Oh,” she cried, “you are asking me to 
cheat. ” 

“To cheat?” said I. “ Why not? You have 
cheated Harry and yourself of your own ac- 
cord without a thought of the dishonesty. 
You have cheated old Mother Nature that 
made you man and woman. Advise you to 
cheat? Of course. I always advise people to 
do what they are best at.” 

I worked myself into a regular rage, but I 
couldn’t change her, and it ended with her 
crying on my shoulder, and me sniffling like 
a little boy that’s been kicked on the shin. 

Her engagement was announced at the 
Montraver’s ball. I have been told by people 
who were present that she looked like death. 
She had declined Burbadge’s escort and mine. 
Her maid, who had also been her nurse, went 
with her and waited for her in the cloakroom. 
It was late when she entered the ballroom, 
and Van Tromp, tired of waiting, had been 
dancing with a very gay Mrs. Somebody-or- 
other. Mary arrived just as a waltz ended. 
She was in black — plain. and simple as they 
make ’em, and had no ornaments. But she 
was so tall and beautiful and white and sad 
that all talking stopped, and people who had 
just finished dancing stood in their tracks and 
looked. Van Tromp dropped his partner like 
a hot brick, but Mrs. Montraver got to Mary 
first and took both her hands, and was heard 
saying: “Oh, my dear—my dear.” And 
Mary looked down at Mrs. M—, who was short 
and dumpy and kind, and smiled her wonder- 
ful, wide, shy smile, and then she turned the 
smile on Van Tromp and tried to say some- 
thing and couldn’t. The host, meanwhile, 
after one look at Mary, had hurried over to 
the band and told them to play — to play any- 
thing — only play — play! He hurried them 
so that they hurried, and struck into Blue 
Danube at such a tempo that people couian’t 
either keep their feet still or dance fast enough 
to be in time. 

Well, Mary danced with all her old friends 
—and got back a little of her color, because 
she loved dancing. And then she went into 
supper on her fianeé’s arm, and there was a 
lot of champagne drunk and some of the men 
made speeches, and praised her to her face — 
all this is hearsay. 

I was working in the laboratory when she 
came home. It was a beastly, measly rainy 
morning, had drizzled all night, and all the 
day before. I heard the carriage drive up, 


heard her open the front door with a latch 
key, and heard her say something to her maid 
[Continued on page 41) 
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codger must have been ninety, at least.” 

It is an extraordinary fact of the human in- 
telligence that it acquires its vocabulary as 
people buy trunks, crammed with rubbish, at 
an auction. Now the word “dead” was an 
item of Janey Blair’s vocabulary as firmly es- 
tablished, as commonly and unquestioningly 
used as “ doll” or “ play.” But this morning, 
Janey really heard it for the first time. That 
is to say, it came into her head that, behind 
the sound, lay an idea that she had not entire- 
ly grasped. 

“Unele Jim,” she asked suddenly, “ what is 
dead? 3 

“Miriam!” Unele Jim called to his sister, 
and there was incipient panic in his voice. 
But Mrs. Blair had disappeared, paper in hand, 
in the direction of Aunt Marcia’s room. Unele 
Jim groaned. “Oh, Janey, why did I ever get 
into this business of being your uncle? If I 
had known it involved becoming a human dic- 
tionary, an embodied encyclopedia, a manual 
of the science of living and a compendium of 
all the arts, I'd have sidestepped it — sure!” 

“It’s something you have to be before you 
can be buried, isn’t it?” Janey asked, pa- 
tiently ignoring two-thirds of Uncle Jim’s 
answer. For conversation to flow smoothly be- 
tween her and Uncle Jim, Janey often had 
to do that. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Jim. 

“And they put you in the ground, don’t 
they?” Janey continued. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Jim. 

“Does everybody have to die?” 
on after a pause. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Jim. 

“Will Aunt Marcia have to die?” Janey’s 


Janey went 


tone was that of one to whom general state- 
ments carry no conviction. 

“ Yes,” said Uncle Jim. 

“Will Caroline have to die?” 
was a little staggered. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Jim. 

“Will you have to die?” Janey’s voice 
quivered with the perplexity of one for whom 
all stable things are crumbling visibly to dust. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Jim. 

“Will mother have to die?” And now 
Janey’s manner was positively secandalized. 

“Ves,” said Uncle Jim. 

“Unele Jim!” Janey paused and the in- 
terval palpably thrilled with desperation. 
Mutely she seemed to beg her uncle to con- 
sider well before he spoke. ‘ Will I have to 
die?” 

* Yes,” said Uncle Jim. 

“Oh, darn! ” said Janey. 

Unele Jim suddenly burst into a wild whoop 
of laughter. “ Oh, you ego!” he remarked to 
himself. 

Janey meditated a moment. And when she 
spoke again, it was evident that she was hold- 
ing out no hope to herself. “I suppose if 
once you get dead, you have to keep dead, 
don’t you?” 

“Tm afraid so,” said Uncle Jim. “In the 
course of a long and checkered career, I never 
heard of a single authentic case of relapse.” 

Janey fell into another long revery. Uncle 
Jim had almost sueceeded in typewriting a 
page before she broke it. Why, that’s what’s 
the matter with George Washington,” she said 
with another electric comprehension of things. 
“ He’s dead.” 

“Good heavens!” Uncle Jim jumped as 
if he had been shot from behind. “TI hope so.” 

“ But, Uncle Jim,” Janey continued, “ where 
do you go when you die —I mean where is 
heaven? And what do you do there?” Like 
every other little girl, Janey had been to Sun- 
day-school. But like many another little girl, 
all her untried knowledge deserted her in her 
hour of need. 
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With a gesture of despair, Uncle Jim threw 
aside his manuscript. 

“Come here, Janey,” he commanded. His 
little niece climbed into his lap. 

““ Nobody knows exactly what becomes of us 
after we die,” Uncle Jim began. “ But all the 
great and good and wise men who have lived 
on this earth believed that we go to another 
world where life will be easier and happier. 
Now that’s all I can tell you. That’s all any- 
body can tell you.” 

“ But, Uncle Jim, how do they know if no- 
body ever came back to tell about it?” How 
do you know whether people who died really 
went to heaven?” 

“ Janey,” Uncle Jim answered, “do you be- 
lieve in fairies.” 

“Of course!” 

“Did you ever see one?” 

“ No-o-0,” Janey admitted slowly. “ Caro- 
line and I thought we did once, but it turned 
out to be a dragon-fly.” 

“ Well, if you never saw a fairy how do you 
know there are such things?” 

“ Because I do,” Janey said closing the ar- 
gument after the conclusive and irrefutable 
manner of her sex. “ But, Uncle Jim, I think 
I'd rather be here than there. I don’t care 
how nice it is, I don’t want to go to a place 
I don’t know anything about.” 

“ Janey,” replied Uncle Jim, “if you had 
your choice between living here and in fairy- 
land, which would you choose ?” 

* Fairyland,” Janey said promptly. 

3ut you don’t know anything about fairy- 
land, do you?” 

“Yes, I do,” Janey answered positively, “I 
know all about it.” 

“ Well, where is it, then ? 

“Why — why — why,” stuttered Janey, “I 
guess I don’t know presackly where it is, al- 
though I have often thought that that hole 
under Mud Pie Rock might lead to it.” 

“Where did fairies come from in the be- 
ginning; where do they go to when they die; 
where do they spend their days?” Unele Jim 
went on. Janey was helplessly silent. “ It’s 
just the same about this after-death proposi- 
tion. Nobody really knows. But everybody 
feels that we'll go somewhere where we'll be 
perfectly happy. Now skip along, Janey.” 

Janey skipped as far as the piazza. 

“(Caroline Benton,” she said, immediately 
visiting her perplexity upon her small cousin, 
“do you know that you’re going to die some- 
time and when you do die, you'll be so dead 
that you never ean get alive again?” In 
spite of herself, Janey’s tone surged with mel- 
ancholy triumph. 
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Caroline smiled serenely. “ Yes,” she said. 

“Well, I don’t know what you think about 
it, Caroline Benton,” Janey commented, “ but 
I think it’s horrid. If I'd known before I was 
born that I was going to die, ’d—” Janey 
did not complete her threat. And in point of 
fact, it is lost to history how she would have 
grappled with the primal law of a relentless 
universe. “ Well, there’s one good thing about 
it.” she ended with a sigh, “everybody’s awful 
old before they die. I asked mother about 
father and she said he was twenty-nine. And 
Mr. Irvine was eighty-seven. I tell you what 
we'll do —” In an instant she bounced from 
the pensiveness which accompanies resignation 
with the inevitable to the rapture which pre- 
ludes artistic creation. “ When Danny comes 
over, we'll play dead. I think it will be lots 
of fun.” 

Danny Lord had recently raised the Janey- 
Caroline combination from a pair to a trio. 
He lived in the little white house around the 
bend in the road from the Blair place. Danny 
was the only boy that Janey Blair ever knew 
whom she could endure for a steady diet. 
There were three reasons for this. First, con- 
versation with him was almost as easy as with 
Uncle Jim. Second, in the making of games, 
his assistance was invaluable, for where 
Janey’s imagination leaped, his soared. Third, 
he phayed as gently as the little girls them- 
selves. 

Although Danny was two years older than 
Janey, who was nine, he was almost as small 











Janey’s only accomplishment was reading aloud 


| quite as slim. Indeed, he was not 


was thin. Mrs. Blair’s eyes always 
| as she watched him, picking a frail, 
ged way over the path that ran catty- 
| through rocks and briars up from the 
the Blair house. He looked as if his 
bigger than most children’s, but 
nly because they were set deep down 
tom of funnels of shadow. He looked 
face were much smaller than most 
’s, but that was only because his cheeks 
| coneavities of contour when they 
ve showed convexities. When Danny 
Janey had a strenge feeling inside; 
urse, she had never formulated the 
there was a high, faraway spiritual 
his look. She realized vaguely, how- 
for some inexplicable reason, every- 
en grown people — was tenderly kind 
ul with Danny. Danny had pretty 
the hollows in his cheeks were 
a deep flush, even and pinky-soft. 
ther periods when he looked as if his 
been modelled in putty. Those were 
when Mrs. Lord kept him in bed most 
orning. 
he trio had played a great deai 
little white house. But after a while 
d the scene of their play-dramas to 
place. Although Janey favored this 
he could not have told why. But the 
the matter was that, though the little 
se and its environs offered many at- 
there was something wrong with the 
re there 
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ance, all day long, Danny’s father — 
ll, straight, blond, coldly handsome — 
one end of the house exorcising 
usie from the piano and then reg- 
in files of little black notes on paper, 
igly fresh and beautifully lined. All 
Danny’s mother — young, slight, deli- 
mette and gypsyishly beautiful — 
t the other end of the house, putting 
he mahogany that she was eternally 
Lli¢ tions. 
people rarely met; apparently not 
neals. Mr. Lord would stop his music 
ne to answer the extraordinary ques- 
it his son addressed to him. Mrs. 
ed at nothing but Danny when he 
But Janey had never heard Mr. 
lress a word to his wife. She had 
Mrs. Lord look in her husband’s 
Indeed, sometimes when Mr. Lord 
there in the room Mrs. Lord would 
Danny, tell your father that his sister 
1 up on the telephone and she wants 
eet her in Boston at the South Sta- 
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tion Friday at eleven.”” Somehow Janey con- 
nected all this with Uncle Jim’s remark about 
the Lords. ‘ It’s temperament warring on tem- 
perament — she’s given up her singing for 
matrimony and now quarreling with him is 
her only outlet. He should have married a 
nice, comfortable, pudgy feather-bed of a wom- 
an.” At the little white house, Janey 
adapted herself to this condition of things 
without conscious curiosity. But in the same 
unanalyzing way, she realized that games 
played on the Blair place gained from the oc- 
casional sympathetic participation of a lively 
and devoted household. 

Danny entered into the playing-dead game 
with his characteristic enthusiasm and inven- 
tiveness. Late in the morning, Uncle Jim, 
hearing the sound of chantings, craned to 
look out of his window. Below him, the chil- 
dren, hands clasped, heads bent, veiled in black 
mosquito netting, singing as they went, made 
solemn procession in the direction of the fairy 
pond. Danny carried a small box, draped with 
an American flag. That morning, Uncle Jim 
had rescued a bird from Henry James, the 
Maltese cat, but he had unfortunately not res- 
cued it soon enough. Uncle Jim now per- 
ceived that that robin was receiving a burial 
worthy of its birth and station. Once seated 
about the pond, however, the technique of 
the function seemed to wobble. Caroline dis- 
pensed daisy-center tea, Janey propounded 
some riddles from the riddle book and Danny 
set off a trio of fire-crackers left over from the 
Fourth of July. 

Perhaps Janey felt that the occasion lacked 
in. verisimilitude. ‘“ Mother,” she said in a 
business-like tone at lunch, “the next time 
there’s a funeral in Searsett, will you go and 
take me?” 

“Go and take you!” Mrs. Blair glared 
Certainly not! Janey, I do think you’re the 
most dreadful child I ever saw in my life.” 

“ But — but I only wanted to see what a real 
funeral was like,” Janey protested tearfully. 

** Well of all morbid, unhealthy, horrible — ” 
Mrs. Blair lost herself in adjectives. But 
Uncle Jim, the picture of the morning’s pro- 
cession still vivid in his mind, only smiled. 

Nothing daunted by her mother’s shocked 
lack of co-operation, Janey went on with the 
playing-dead game. It proved to be a great 
favorite, for it was one of those games that 
grew constantly in the playing. They could 
not, of course, always depend on the birds to 
provide sad occasion for their talents. But 
Janey evolved the brilliant idea that, instead, 
one of them should turn corpse. This was re- 
ceived with acclaim. At first, indeed, there 
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were bickerings and heart-burnings, for, natu- 
rally, they all wanted to play the leading réle, 
But after a while there were quarrels on quite 
a different score: nobody wanted to play the 
leading réle, for though being dead involved 
lying with clasped hands under a heap of wild 
roses, elderberry-blow, butter-and-eggs, queen’s 
lace and daisies, it also involved keeping still, 
For a while, it looked as if this cheerful sport 
would have to be abandoned. Then again, 
Janey’s fertile brain hit upon an expedient. 

“ Let’s play that our dollies are dead,” and 
with what amounted to a tour de force, “ for 
you see we can really bury the dollies if we 
want to.” Hunting among her treasures, 
Janey picked from the discard a legless person 
with a china head whom she re-named Caro- 
line, a bisque beauty with one cheek stove in 
whom she re-christened Janey and a sailor 
doll, headless and handless, whom she called 
Danny. Thereafter the trio knew all the thrill- 
ing joys of funeral and burial by proxy. 

It was in the midst of their first doll ob- 
sequies that Janey received her second initia- 
tion into the mysteries of mortality. 

“ve seen somebody dead,’ Danny an- 
nounced casually; “my cousin Ethel.” 

“ Have you?” Janey asked in an awed tone, 
“ How did she look?” 

Danny considered before he spoke. “She 
looked dead!” he said finally. 

“ How old was she? ” 

“Seven,” Danny replied with calmness. 

“Seven!” Janey repeated, and there was 
shock in her voice. “ Seven! Why, Danny, I 
didn’t know little children could die.” 

“ They can,” Danny answered. “ I’ve known 
quite a few who did.” Danny made this state- 
ment with pardonable pride. 

“Oh, merey!” Janey exclaimed. “Oh, 
mercy!” she said a second time. “I don’t 
think that’s a bit nice! Why I might die, or 
Caroline.” 

“Tf you got sick enough,” Danny said with 
the philosophic air of one who has fought his 
battle with this particular problem. 

“Oh mercy!” Janey said for the third time 
and, now, there was in her voice the futile ac- 
cent of despair. “ Why do little children have 
to die?” she asked in an outraged tone. 
“ They haven’t done anything.” 

“ Well, I asked my mother about it once,” 
Danny answered, “and she said she didn’t 
know. And then I thought and thought and 
thought about it myself and now I know why 
they have to.” ‘ 

“Oh, tell me,” Janey begged breathlessly. 

“Well,” Danny began judicially, “ it’s this 
way. You see there are lots of people in the 
world and they all want God to send them 
babies. God has to keep working just as hard 
as he can work to make enough to go round. 
But no matter how he tries, he’s always run- 
ning out of them. And so, sometimes he takes 
babies away from those who have them and 
makes them all over and sends them to people 
who haven’t had any for quite a long time.” 

Janey gazed at Danny in somber admira- 
tion. And perceptible in her look was a 
“ Why-didn’t-I-think-of-that-first ?” expression. 

“Lots of times,” Danny went on, “I’ve 
noticed that when a child dies a baby comes 
very soon to somebody living near.” 

Janey meditated long over this discovery of 
Danny’s. Somehow it seemed to alleviate the 
sting of death — the possibility that she might 
have another chance in the lovely, familiar 
everyday world. 

That afternoon they had a doll’s burial 
which for pomp of ritual and a steady display 
of grief, cast all previous funerals into the 
shade. But at its conclusion they faced an- 
other problem. In the corner of the Blair lot 
there were now three little stones, suitably 
inscribed in colored crayons, which paid glow- 
ing tribute to the noble qualities of the three 
departed dolls. Whom should they bury now? 
In this crisis, it was Danny who had an in- 
spiration. Indeed, with Danny, Janey always 
had to look to her laurels. 

“ Janey, you and Caroline go into the wood- 
shed and blind your eyes,” he commanded. 
“And don’t peek, And to-morrow at nine 


o'clock, we'll all meet at the fairy-pond.” 
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The little girls obeyed Danny’s instruc- 
tions to the letter, although his mysterious do- 
ings took at least fifteen minutes and involved 
his return to the house and a subsequent 
jconoclastic rummaging among Janey’s things. 

The next morning when they met at the 
fairy pond, a flutter of white in the crevice of 
Mud Pie Rock caught all eyes. Janey seized 
it. It was a note. Written in Danny’s hand- 
writing, it miraculously did not bear Danny’s 
signature. 


Dear mummer, (it said) 


T have been dead as long as nessersarry, so 
T am comeing back. I will look like a new 
baby but I’m not. Plese name me Caroline. 
P. S. look under the first rose bush to the 
write. 


Janey and Caroline flew to the designated 
spot. There, sure enough, legless as ever, but 
otherwise perfectly good, a dug-up Caroline 
presented her simpering china grin to the 
world. 

This was truly exciting. And perhaps noth- 
ing more perfectly proves the existence of a 
true artist in Jane Elizabeth Blair than the 
joy with which she played to the very end the 
game of a rival artist. Every day thereafter, 
the secret and efficient Danny exhumed a doll. 
Every morning, thereafter, the resurrected be- 
ing manifested itself in the shade of a rock 
or in a tangle of blossom. Immediately fol- 
lowed a funeral. Life was one long mortuary 
orgy. 

Now all these events took much more time 
to happen than to tell about. But suddenly, 
while still the bloom of novelty lay on the new 
game, they ceased to play it. In the first place, 
they became short-handed. Caroline’s mother 
went away for the month of August, taking 
Caroline with her. And in the second place, 
the mornings on which Danny had to lie abed 
grew in frequency. After a while, those morn- 
ings lengthened into whole days. The time 
came when Danny did not leave his bed at all. 
But this did not at all interfere with the deep 
friendship between him and Janey. 

Janey’s only accomplishment was reading 
aloud. Now Danny was quite as fond as she 
of that other world into which Uncle Jim had 
inducted her —a world that was a jumble of 
the beings of faery, of Greek and Roman and 
Norwegian gods, of medieval knights, of the 
people of Robin Hood. Every morning, a book 
or two under her arm, Janey would go trot- 
ting around the curve of the road to the little 
white house. Every evening she would come 
back again, sometimes with one of them read 
from cover to cover. 

“Qh, it’s so good of you, Mrs. Blair, to let 
her come every day!” Janey heard Mrs. Lord 
say once and it was a Mrs. Lord whom Janey 
would hardly have known had she met her sud- 


denly —so haggard-eyed and stony-mouthed 
had she become. “ It’s the only thing he seems 


to want to do. And the doctor says we must 
keep him quiet.” 

Danny certainly kept quiet. Indeed, his 
little slim body was so propped with pillows 
that he could hardly turn, had he wanted to. 
Even his soft bright eyes hardly seemed to 
move, though sometimes he closed them for 
long intervals. At these times Janey could 
never determine whether or not he was asleep, 
but she always kept on reading. For one 
thing, Mrs. Lord, who lay on the bed, one 
hand shading her eyes and the other holding 
her son’s searcely tinier one, never asked her 
to stop. And even Mr. Lord listened. He 
never played at the piano nowadays. Hands 
in his pockets, eyes down, he wandered eter- 
nally in and out of the room. 

Came at last one brilliant August day when 
all nature flamed like a scarlet banner. Janey, 
following close in the footsteps of Uncle Jim, 
who read Shakespeare nightly to her, was 
now reading “ The Tempest” to Danny. She 
came to Ariel’s song. 


“ Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 
In a cowslip’s bud I lie; 

There I couch when owls do ery, 
On the bat’s back 1 do fly —” 





She stopped suddenly, for a strange sound 
came from Danny’s throat. And Mrs: Lord, 
jerking upright, bent-over him. 

“ After summer merrily —” Janey faltered. 
Then she stopped for good. 

Mrs. Lord had Danny in her arms. His 
head fell back against her shoulder. His eyes 
were half-open and yet the soft, flame-lit irises 
had disappeared under the lids. The strange 
noise in his throat started, whirred softly into 
silence. 

Outside in the hall, Janey heard Mr. Lord 
at the telephone. “ For God’s sake, doctor, as 
quick as possible.” ~In.another moment, Mrs. 
Lord’s hands were pouring, medicine from the 
shaking spoon into Danny’s mouth. Another 
long moment —and outside on the gravel 
erunched Dr. Robinson’s automobile. 

An interminable time went by, and Janey 
still sat, a frozen little figure, whose stiff 
hand held a half-open book. Then suddenly 
Dr. Robinson’s arm was about her: “ Run 
home, Janey,” he whispeted. 

The next morning when Janey started for 
the little white house, Mrs. Blair stopped her. 
“ Janey,” she said and tears began to stream 
out of her eyes, “ Mother’s got to tell you 
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something that breaks her heart to say. You 
ecan_not go over to Mrs. Lord’s house for a 
while. Little Danny doesn’t need you any 
more.” She stopped to sob into her handker- 
chief and Uncle Jim, scowling and white, 
hastily left the piazza. “Darling little 
Danny is dead. You will never see him 
again.” 

Janey did not even blink. She considered 
this statement with a large serene caln. 
“ He'll come back sometime,” she said. 

“T don’t know what to make of that child,” 
Mrs. Blair said to her brother after she had 
cried herself to composure; “ she doesn’t show 
an atom of feeling. Or perhaps she’s too 
young to understand. But all she says is, 
‘Oh, Danny’ll come back,’ and I haven’t the 
heart to tell her that he won’t.” 

And indeed, Janey was perfectly calm — 
with the calmness of those who await the in- 
evitable. True, in this crisis, she longed for 
little Caroline, for, of course, Caroline was the 
only person who could understand. But Caro- 
line’s visit was unduly prolonged. Janey de- 
voted herself to the manufacture of a new 
scrap-book with the languid activity of one 
who works only to kill time. In the meantime, 
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But the strange thing was that he had wings 
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PTA ERE is practically no pure 
IE ai linen manufactured in this 
2 country. 
In proof of this statement 
I ean do no better than to 
quote the almost biblical 
words of Adolph Simon in 
his petition to the Ways and 
Committee in 1908 for a decrease of 
duties on all linen fabries: 

The intelligent dealer in linen fabrics 
ows that excepting an article of coarse 
rade of unbleached crash, made by a Mr. 

Stevens of New England, and some hali 
tton linen towels, there are not any linens 
nufactured in the United States; not any 
ble damask, either bleached or un- 
iched; not any linen damask napkins; 
any shirting linen; not any pillow-ease 
nen or linen sheeting; not any towelling 
eh as “diaper” or “huckaback”; not 
of the medium and better qualities of 
en towels; not any linen “ Holland,” 
wlas or linen drills; not any linen furni- 
ture covering; not any linen cambric in its 
‘ny varieties, nor any other kinds of linen 
fabries that consumers need outside of the 
vo exceptions mentioned—not any of 
these are made in the United States.” 
Other testimony in the tariff hearings bears 
t these statements. 
Pure linen, if it exists at all, must, there- 
re, be an imported article. How, then, does 
iriff stand in regard to this commodity ? 
logical supposition is that there would 
it a nominal tariff upon goods not manu- 
tured in this country — goods, too, that are 
t mere luxuries. One does not need to be 
housewife to realize that linen is necessary 
r the table, for towelling of all kinds. 
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Formerly, also, linen was regarded as neces- 
ary for sheets and pillow cases, but at pres- 
ent, America is the only nation in which all 


but the rich are forced to use cotton materials 
for this purpose whether they prefer it or not. 


Linen is also necessary for various sorts of 
wearing apparel; collars and cuffs, for ex- 
ample, and handkerchiefs; and beeause linen 
is the coolest of all the fabries, linen material 
is most suitable for summer wear in a climate 
such as ours. 

As I have said, one would suppose that for 
this necessary class of goods a nominal tariff 
would suffice. On the contrary, there is a 
very high tariff of fifty per cent. up to sixty 
per cent., and on some goods even higher on 
manufactured linens, except on one class of 
goods and on that the tariff is thirty-five per 
cent. 

The tariff of the United States is not a 
logieal thing. It is the paradox of paradoxes. 
Its intricacies seem the result now of maa 
chanee, now of far-reaching and subtle ealeula- 
tion. Its lack of any logie ar any justice 
reaches its climax in that part of Sehedule 
J which highly protects an industry non- 
existent in this country. 

Schedule -J> deals with hemp, jute, flax, 
ramie and similar fibres. Therefore the ar- 
ticles which are taxed under this schedule are 
of the widest variety. Schedule J  ineludes 
the coarsest sort of bagging and burlap and 
the finest linen handkerchiefs; it includes 
linoleum, oilecloths and lace curtains, and it 
ineludes lace embroideries. twines, cables, 
tarred ropes of every description — an appar- 
ently heterogeneous assembly of merchandise, 
picturesque by their very dissimilarity. I 
shall confine myself in this diseussion to that 
part which has to do with linen. 

From the dawn of civilization stores of fine 
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linen have been part of the equipment of the 
self-respecting household. In European coun- 
tries poor peasant women begin to accumulate 
linen against their daughters’ marriages from 
the moment that they have daughters. I have 
been shown beautiful stores of household linen 
by poor women in Brittany — great armoires 
full—a sight to gladden the heart of any 
housewife. 

I had at one time a friend who was a garden- 
er by trade, and who made between three and 
four cents an hour. I do not know how smail 
her family budget was. Her husband worked 
and so did her grown son. They lived in two 
pleasant sunlit rooms and their sheets and 
pillow-cases were of linen. Their hand towels 
were of strong coarse linen and of linen, too, 
were the coiffes of my friend, Jeanne Beau- 
quet. And more linen sheets, enough to last 
her a lifetime, were piled up in the solid, 
roughly-carved armoire. Her very under-gar- 
ments were of coarse linen, for linen lasts and 
cotton does not. 

What has happened to the linen stores of 
our American people? They do not exist. In 
any but the families of the rich, the linen 
closet is a thing of the past. Why is it that 
Jeanne Beauquet in Brittany had linen sheets 
for her bed, while Jane Sanderson in Massa- 
chusetts, the wife of a well-to-do farmer, has 
none? We must seek the answer for that in 
Schedule J. The people who framed that part 
of the tariff sang the death song of the linen 
chest in this country. Of course, in fairness, 
we must put in one other reason: we do not 
prepare far-sightedly for the future as does 
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the European. It is not the habit of the coun- 
try. Yet linen of all descriptions is dear to 
the heart of any housewife; it is the prohibi- 
tive price of damask, of linen towels, and of 
other species of linen that has emptied the 
family linen chest. 

The linen closet still existed in the child- 
hood of our mothers. People in Massachusetts 
remember when linen was within the grasp of 
the average person. They even remember 
when cotton sheets were so rare as to be a 
luxury; when in a few aristocratic families a 
few cotton sheets were kept for distinguished 
guests. The cotton manufacturers have seen 
to it that such sheets are no longer a luxury; 
for people in moderate circumstances they are 
the only possible form of sheeting. 

Let us for a moment compare the advan- 
tages and the disadvantages of linen and cot- 
ton for household purposes. The Home Eco- 
nomics Department in a certain Western col- 
lege made some experiments in the life his- 
tory of various grades of household linens. 
They bought crash for dish towelling that was 
part linen and part cotton; they bought pure 
linen crash towelling. The linen crash cost 
more than the cotton, but not very much more. 
The two towellings were used indiscriminately 
and subjected to the same laundry processes. 
The pure linen lasted for months after the 
linen and cotton had become a mass of holes, 

They made the same experiment with table 
damasks, buying “union” damask; that is, 
part linen and cotton, and all linen damask. 
Again the result was the same. The union 
goods “ gave’; its damask flowers were frayed 
and torn, while the linen was unimpaired. 

The answer then is this: that the old adage, 
“a good article is the best economy,” is true 
of all household fabries. Especially would it 
be economy in the long run for the housewife 
to purchase pure linen, whether for pillow- 
slips, sheets, towels, table-napkins, or crash 
towelling, even at the present ruinous rates. 

The trouble is that the average housewife 
whose husband earns an inelastic monthly or 
weekly wage is not able to invest capital for 
the sake of economy. Her position as to these 
household supplies is exactly that of the poor 
New York woman of the East Side, who must 
buy her coal by the bucket at very nearly 
double the price of that paid by her well-to-do 
neighbor who can buy coal by the ton. Even as 
it is, we exploited housekeepers buy our little 
pitiful stores of linen table napkins, for the 
love of beautiful white linens still burns in 
our starved souls. We still buy huck towels 
and linen towelling — when we ean ill afford 
the outlay. And every time we buy any of 
these things we are paying exactly double what 
we would pay under a logical tariff. 


Linen Sheets Almost Extinct 


Moreover, we may not even be sure that we 
are buying pure linen. The manufacturers of 
union goods guarantee their wares as pure 
linen. There is a firm in New Jersey which 
manufactures union goods and towelling. The 
towelling comes to the retail market marked 
with a stamp “ Guaranteed All Linen.” The 
laboratory of a certain college was making 
some tests upon fabrics and analyzed this 
“pure linen” towel. It was found to be 
“pure ” — of the purest cottun; not one shred 
of linen was in its composition. 

The part of the tariff of Schedule J re- 
ferring to linens protects very few things. 
One of the things it does protect is fraudulent 
manufactures such as these. 

Whatever it protects it does not protect the 
interests of the housewife and homemaker in 
her desire to do well by her family, to make 
her home beautiful and to spend the money 
at her command to the best advantage. 

There is another industry, however, that 
this tariff protects. As we have mentioned, 
except for a very tiny minority of the rich or 
the comparatively well-to-do immigrants who 
have brought a little linen with them among 
their household goods, the vast population of 
the United States sleeps between cotton sheets 
and on cotton pillow-cases. The manufacture 
of these is a huge industry. The output of 


cotton sheeting alone in this country amounts 
to millions of dollars annually. Were the duty 
upon linen not a prohibitive one and were 
even ten per cent. of the population to buy 
the more economical linen sheets to replace 
the cotton ones, there would be a considerable 
falling off in the return of the sheeting manu- 
facturers. 

Therefore, we find that it is the puny in- 
fant Cotton Trust that is being protected in 
this roundabout way. The protection has been 
so complete that the American nation has 
ceased to know, the comfort of linen sheets or 
to be able to practise the economy that would 
result in their use were they to be put on the 
market at a reasonable price. 

Again there is a large manufacture of pure 
cotton towels and a large manufacture of 
union goods. Many of these are not put 
fraudulently on the market; that is to say, 
they do not pretend to be linen. 

Turn for a moment from the consideration 
of household linens to the consideration of 
dress materials and the comparative value of 
linen and cotton. Everyone knows our grand- 
mothers, old and homely test of linen and 
cotton goods. Linen, moistened slightly, im- 
mediately absorbs the moisture and the spot 
shows upon the other side of the goods at 
once. Cotton absorbs more slowly. This ab- 
sorbent quality of linen renders it a cooler 
material for summer wear than cotton. You 
will “ feel the heat” less in a linen suit than 
you will in a heavy mercerized cotton. 

But the prohibitive tariff on linens has put 
them within the range of only the favored 
few. In any event, linen is more costly as 
regards original outlay than cotton, so that 
the competition would not have been a heavy 
one anyway. 

Meantime, that the eye of the wearer might 
be gratified, our manufacturers of suitings 
have imitated the linen threads so well in 
many cotton goods that are on the market that 
at first sight they give just as good an im- 
pression as though they were of real linen. 

Formerly flax was raised..in the United 
States. From all the early histories of New 
England colonies we find traces of the cultiva- 
tion of flax. In the last half of the seven- 
teenth century the state of Virginia made a 
law that each poll district should raise and 
manufacture each year six pounds of linen 
thread. In the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, in Newport, R. I., hemp and flax were 
received in payment of interest along with 
other farm products. Seventy years ago three- 
quarters of a million pounds of flax fiber were 
produced in the United States. 

What were the tariffs on flax at those times? 
On manufactured goods in 1846 the rate was 
thirty per cent. ad valorem; it decreased to 
twenty-four per cent. ad valorem in 1857, to be 
increased again in 1861 to a tax varying be- 
tween twenty-five per cent. and thirty per 
cent. ad valorem. Then with the breaking of 
the Civil War it was raised still further to 
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between thirty-five per cent. and ferty per 
cent. ad valorem, though with the understand- 
ing that it was to be reduced later. In 1870 
the rate was again thirty-five per cent. an] 
higher still under the McKinley tariff. So we 
find that in the case of linen, an anomaloys 
condition existed, to be paralleled prokaly 
nowhere else in all the curious inconsistencies 
of the American tariff. As there became a 
decreasing need for protection, owing to the 
gradual and entire failure of the production 
of raw material and even of the manufacture 
from the imported raw material, the non-exist- 
ent industry was increasingly protected. 

It was under the Dingley Bill, however, that 
Schedule J reached its highest flowering. To 
quote from Richard H. Ewart in his statement 
made to the Ways and Means Committee on 
the injustice of the present tariff system: 

“When Mr. Dingley spoke in favor of 

advance in duty he emphatically stated that 
he would not approve of or suggest any such 
increase as to bring rates up to the level of 
the McKinley tariff; but by a com'ination 
of the ad valorem and specific duties, the 
duty was advanced far beyond that of the 
McKinley tariff, so that goods are now be- 
ing subjected to a minimum charge of 
thirty-five per cent., and on some goods the 
rate is from fifty-eight per cent. to sixty- 
seven and a half per cent. ad valorem, and 
certain qualities have been excluded from 
the market by the excessive rate of duty, 
which would have exceeded eighty per cent. 
ad valorem.” 

Why was the tariff raised this way in 1897, 
in spite of the statement attributed to Mr. 
Dingley that he had no-intention of inereas- 
ing it to the height of the McKinley tariff? 

It seems that the Boott ‘Mills of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, were responsible for the fram- 
ing of the schedule in the Dingley Bill which 
increased the duty on linens by as much as 
fifteen per cent. to twenty per cent. At that 
time the Boott Mills had visions of a great 
linen industry. There was to be a renaissance 
in America of the manufacture of linen goods. 
The time had come, they thought, when Amer- 
ican capital should interest itself in this great 
branch of the textile industries. Under the 
spell of their persuasive utterances the tariff 
makers saw the banks of the Merrimac River 
lined with thriving linen factories. 


Protecting an Unborn Industry 


The tariff went into effect and has so re- 
mained during the fourteen years since the 
enactment of the Dingley Bill. During this 
time what has been the result? For this un- 
born industry the American people have been 
taxed as no European countries have ever 
taxed their people for the benefit of an heir 
to the throne. You would expect to hear, 
wouldn’t you, that the linen industries had 
been born and had met an untimely death — 
that at the least? But it seems that neither 
the Boott Mills nor anyone connected with 
them erected a single mill for the purpose of 
manufacturing linen. For the sake of this 
clause inserted at the wish of a private cor- 
poration so that it might found a new industry 
in this country, all American women the coun- 
try over have been taxed fifteen per cent. to 
twenty per cent. on all the linen goods which 
they consume annually, and the poorer of them 
have been forced to give up the purchase of 
linen goods altogether. The Boott Mills con- 
tinued to manufacture cotton as they had 
before. 

The female mind throughout the country 
can not fail to marvel that their Government 
should be so tender toward the pocket of the 
manufacturer and so harsh toward her pocket 
— the pocket of the small private consumer. 

One naturally wonders why the cultivation 
of flax was discontinued in this country, and 
why the flax-growing farmers found it more 
profitable to grow flax for linseed oil only. 
The theory has been that our climate with its 
hotter summer months does not permit a flax 
fiber of a suitable nature for manufacture to 
be cultivated. According to the Bureau of 

[Continued on page 40] 

















RECIPROCITY 
An Unmusical MUSICAL COMEDY 


By WALLACE [RWIN 


CHARACTERS: 


PAPPWOR i ied Veit ees King of Washingtonia 
Duxe or Orrawa..Ruler of a neighboring principality 
Tue TRUSTOWAMPUS....... 1 Hideous Monster 
(now fortunately extinct) 
PLUTOCRATICUS.......- +4 { Corporation Lawyer, 
manager for the Trustowampus 
HON. Patsy STANDER......ccesscceeceseed 1 Senator 
How... O. 3b; DMG G oo oo os viaca tee 8 S059 {nother Senator 
VOx POQUES 6d cs vc ceed A Patriot with a sore throat 


\ WIRELESS MESSAGE. 


Cuorus of Private Interests, Farmers, Commissioners, 
Gloucester Fishermen, Seattle Lumhermen 
and Villagers from both Kingdoms. 


TIME—Away back in the Mippte Acrs, when 
witches were still being burned for not voting a straight 
REPUBLICAN ticket. 

SCENE—Tarirr WALL built by Preconcetvep No- 
rions which have crystallized and formed a substance 
thirty times harder than granite. This WALL runs be- 
tween the fabled kingdoms of WASHINGTONIA and Or- 
rawa. It is decorated with the statues of many Re- 
PUBLICAN (and a few DEMocRATIC) statesmen and over- 
grown with noxious weeds. The structure is, in a gen- 
eral way, modelled after the GREAT WALL oF CHINA, 
but offers far more resistance to the invasion of Proc- 
ress than does its Oriental counterpart. 


At the rise of Curtain the VILLAGERS of WASHING- 
TONIA and Orrawa mingle in a féte of rejoicing. Sena- 
lors Patsy STANDER and O. B. DECENT pass in and 
ut among the feasters, while Vox PopuL.t sits apart in 
his usually reticent manner. 


Cuorus OF VILLAGERS. 
Rejoice, rejoice! 
The People’s choice 
At last will have its say— 
This Tariff Wall 
Is going to fall 
Upon this very day. 
From Ottawa to Kalamazoo, 
From Omaha to Timbuctoo, 
From lo-way 
To Hudson Bay, 
From Boston to the Soo 
We give a liberal rah-rah-rah 
With here and there a rich huzzah, 
* For the Tariff Wall 
Is going to fall 
As soon as the laws say “Boo!” 


(HTon. O. B. Decent and Hon. Patsy Stander dance to 
center of stage.) 


O. B. DECENT: 
What ho! My good people, this incident shows 

That Truth is a prevalent thing. 

If you’re white and you're right and you fight with a 
might, 

Then the poorest is good as the King. 

If Satan assail or by Mammon you're wrecked, 
Then lean upon Truth as a crutch 
And you'll get in the end what you're led to expect— 
Patsy STANDER: 
But you mustn’t expect too much. 
O. B. DECENT: 
This terrible Wall built by Ogres and Elves 
To smother two prosperous Lands 
You soon can destroy by your very own selves 
By the strength of your very own hands. 
For that is the way that bright Justice connives 
To rescue her people from crime. 
The Wicked retreat when that Goddess arrives — 
Patsy STANDER: 
But she seldom arrives on time. 
Patsy STANDER and O. B. Decent (duet) : 
For that’s the way that Justice acts— 
Here you are, there you ain’t— 
At first she busts exorbitant Trusts 
And next you know she’s fearfully faint. 
To-day she jolts with thunderbolts, 
To-morrow flicks with a feather. 
For Justice and Truth are companions in sooth, 
But it’s seldom they travel together. 

(They caper away on light Congressional toes.) 

O. B. Decent (to Vox Populi, who sits listless) : 

Here, here, old boy! Brace up! Why so dispirited ? 

Vox Poputt (clearing his throat) : 

Har-r-r-r! Doctor says it’s laryngitis—continual 

strain on the vocal chords since recent State Elections. 
O. B. DeceNT: 

But, of course, vou'll be able to utter a few clear, 
distinct salvos of rejoicing when King Tafticus and the 
Duke of Ottawa come here to Ratify? That would only 
be decent, you know. 

Vox Porutt: 

If I can’t cheer, at least I can cough a little. What 
are they going to Ratify? 

O. B. DecENT: 

They call it Reciprocity. It has something to do 
with the Tariff. 

Vox Popvti: 

Ex-cuse me! I ruined my voice yelling for that 
Tariff last year. Haven’t been able to get any relief 
since—on account of the high cost of medicines. 

(Fanfare heard without. Enter Herald.) 
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HERALD: 

Toot-toot! Oyez, oyez! His Majesty Tafticus here 

meeteth the great Duke of Ottawa! 
(Enter from the South King Tafticus and from the 
North the Duke of Ottawa.) 
Tarticus (embracing the Duke) : 
Here have we come for our mutual glory, sir— 
Farewell all markets retaliatory, sir! 

Readjust duties on farming machinery, 

Eggs,. butter, greenery, 

Pork for the beanery, 

Fish, fruit and fowl and Canadian scenery, 

Candy and gasolene, novels and glue, 

Print paper, too, 

Tin tacks and battleships—these shall go through 

Paying no more than is decently due. 

CHORUS: 

For it’s clear to see 

As morning dew. 
What's right for me 

Is fair for you. 
I’m good to you, 

You’re nice to me, 
And that is Reciprocitee! 

(The Duke of Ottawa is preparing to answer this 
courteous advance, when a great volley of brimstone 
flares forth from behind the Wall, and The Trusto- 
wampus, fabulously hideous, issues forth and sits in- 
solently in their midst licking his paws. Plutocraticus, 
the corporation lawyer, accompanies him respectfully.) 

THE TRUSTOWAMPUS: 
What are you doing on my Wall? Get out! 
‘TAFTICUS AND THE DUKE: 

This is not your Wall. It is ours. Besides, we are 

here to destroy it as a public nuisance. 
PLUTOCRATICUS: 

As a consulting attorney of lifelong experience I am 
constrained to protest against your objections as irrele- 
vant and immaterial. This is My Master’s Wall. It 
has been built under many patriotic pretexts, perhaps, 
but My Master has always held, owned and maintained 
this Wall as his private toll-gate. 

Vox Poputt (huskily) : 

A shame! An outrage! 

PLUTOCRATICUS: 
No. A necessary measure of protection. I refer 
you to the decision of Judge Spondolix, March, 1879. 
THE TRUSTOWAMPUS: 
Whoo! Garoo! Let me talk! 
PLUTOCRATICUS: 
Hark! My Master’s Voice! 
THe TRUSTOWAMPUS: 
The Pygmies with ferocity are yelling “Reciprocity !” 
But why should they do anything without consult- 
ing me? 
They do not seem to care if all Destruction hits my 
Tariff Wall, 
Though I have reared it carefully to stretch from 
sea to sea. 
But Whoo! 
Garoo! ; 
Ill have a word or two 2 
And ratify My Treaty, sirs, without the slightest fuss. 
An agreement it will be, says I, betwixt Myself and Me, 
says I— 
For that’s the only kind of Reciprocity for us. 
(Chorus of Special Interests dance out from beneath 
his wing.) 
SPECIAL INTERESTs: 
An agreement he will trim, says ’e, 
Between Himself and Him, says ’°e— 
For that’s the only kind of Reciprocity for us! 
(In the general elation the Trustowampus eats two vil- 
lages on both sides of the Line.) 
O. B. DECENT: 
An atrocity ! 
PLUTOCRATICUS : 
Wrong again! My Master is within the law. Please 
see Supreme Court Decisions for the year 1881. 
(Tafticus comes to center stage and is joined by The 
Trustowampus and Senator Patsy Stander.) 


TAFTICUS: 


In-every public movement 
For our National Improvement 
There’s both sides to consider, friends, if Justice 
you would mete. 
Patsy STANDER: 
If you lower the rate on pumpkins, 
Think of all the honest bumpkins 
Who rely on selling pumpkins for the vittles that 
they eat. 
THE TRUSTOWAMPUS: 
And when all those False Alarmers 
Lower the Tariff, cheat the farmers, 
Think of how they rob my larder of the vittles that 
I eat! 
CHORUS: 
Oh, the Tariff’s way is fast and loose, 
It robs the gander, but feeds the goose. 
When a Rate goes up or a Rate goes down 
One side smiles and the other side frowns, 
So it seems to us, as the years go ‘long, 
That we’re nearest right when we’re nearest wrong. 


(Tafticus and Senator Stander caper twice across stage, 
but the Trustowampus pauses to receive a wire- 
less message from London.) 


THE TRUSTOWAMPUS: 
Ho-ho! A wireless message from London! 


WIRELESS MEssaGE (sputtering loudly, with decided 
British accent) : 

I’m hurried here from London bearing gentle thoughts 
Arcadian 

From certain lordly owners of the empire called Ca- 
nadian. 

You dear old Trustowampus, don’t forget your sacred 
duty, sir, 

To keep the lofty Tariff Wall in all its mildewed beauty, 
sir! 

We’re sure that Reciprocity’s a Yankee-laid conspiracy 

To cross Canadian borders at Niagara or Lake Erie, 
say. 

Oppose these fell invaders with appalling thunder- 
sounds, of course, 

With tooth and nail destroy them—all on patriotic 
grounds, of course. 

Declare that Britons shan’t be slaves, pipe Freedom 
like a Highlander 

And warble for Protection like a born and bred Rhode 
Islander. 

(But don’t so much as breathe it that your lofty dem- 
onstrations, sir, 

Are backed, inspired and ordered by our Private Cor- 
porations, sir!) 


TAFTICUS AND DuKE (advancing against Trustowampus 
with army of sappers and miners, prepared to 
blow up wall): 


Befouling, howling, growling hideous Monster of the 
Night, 

Take thy horrid, torrid forehead from our long-of- 
fended sight! 


THe Trustowampts (taking up defensive position, sur- 
rounded by his allies) : 


All this babble-gabble rabble with their pygmy show of 
might 

Better pitter-patter scatter, for there’s going to be a 
fight! 


(At these words the Trustowampus with a terrific 
roar begins a pyrotechnic display from his eyes, ears 
and nostrils; then he proceeds to entrench himself be- 
hind the Tariff Wall assisted by Plutocraticus and a 
large army of Private Interests from both kingdoms. 
The allied forces of Tafticus and the Duke of Ottawa 
begin pouring hot shot upon the Monster who, at the 
suggestion of his legal adviser, sends up such a thick, 
black smoke that the issue is completely obscured. The 
Curtain falls, leaving the Audience in a state of pro- 
found puzzlement as to Which side Won—a condition 
of mind not uncommon at the close of Political 
Dramas.) 
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»} in this land of opportunity 
is gray hairs seeking a job. 
It is easy to tell an old man 
looking for work that he 
must brace up; that he must 
dress well, look prosperous, 
waweaeees, Walk and talk like a young 
id show no indication of weakness, no 
f age. But it is not an easy matter for 
| man; he started in life with high hope, 
in ambition to make a place for himself 
world; now he finds himself approach- 
| age without a competence, with his am- 
thwarted, his life dream faded. 
bitter; it is hard for him to keep heart 
urage and life zest; hard not to show 
disappointment in his face; hard to 
oyant, enthusiastic, and to appear as 
i he had plenty of his best work still in 
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appearing man fifty-seven years old 

pon me recently to help him. He lost 
sition in a bank because of its failure 
ears ago, and since that time he has 

1 able to get a position, except now and 
emporary place in some trust company 
Ile is still vigorous, in the prime of 
rength, a hard worker, educated, skilful, 
trained, but he is so discouraged because 
been turned down so many times that 
come to believe that the struggle is al- 
peless, and he shows it in his face. 
he applies at banking houses and trust 
for a position, he does not go in 
it assurance and sense of victory and 
hich give confidence. His mental at- 
not that of the conqueror, but of the 
Instead of making a favorable im- 
leaves a doubtful one, which, 
with his age, brings an unfavorable 
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in a man expect to gain victory when 
ts that he is already beaten in the life 


ne wants an employee who has lost his 
and fire; who confesses by his con- 
, his appearance, his manner, and his 
vement that he is “too old.” He goes 
rom place to place looking for work, be- 
the fact that “ nobody wants a man 
hairs,” that “ everybody is looking 
sung and vigorous,” and “ there is no 
nee for a man who begins to show 
age.” This sort of policy will kill 
chances. 
again, there are not so many openings 
d men, no matter how worthy or able. 
\ few will employ them in manual labor, 
tter how skilful they are or how good the 
recommendation they bring. 
st field for men who are getting 
years seems to be in clerical work 
are more likely to get good salaries. 
ad of one of the large employment 
n Chicago says that the greatest num- 
en who seek help in obtaining po- 
re old men; but there is very small 
id men in business or the trades, 
‘only a small percentage ever find 
spite the special efforts of the bureau 
id men. Practically the only class 
yers who send in requests to the office 
men are those who wish to engage a 
n or an old man for other work about 
rr store.” 
lificult for old men to get a hearing, 
trial, no matter how skilful, energetic 
in their special line, or how valuable 
<perience. Everywhere we see youth at 
We see them at the heads of great 
ns, assuming vast responsibilities. 
ybody seems to be interested in the 
ements of young men. Boys never tire 
ding how Alexander conquered the world 
ty-six, how Napoleon came near to do- 





ing the same at thirty-seven, or how Pitt, the 
younger, was the master of England at twenty- 
five. 

There is a peculiar fascination, the ex- 
pectancy of what the future will bring to the 
young in following youthful fortune. 

Most of the great things, the daring things, 
the effective things are done by men before 
they have reached the half century mark. 

A man’s business is largely what his em- 
ployees make it. It is vigorous, strong, en- 





IF THE CHURCHES refuse to call 
pastors who are over fifty; if hospitals 
and medical colleges dismiss physi- 
cians at sixty; if manufacturing con- 
cerns turn adrift experienced men who 
have grown gray in their service, al- 
though still hale and hearty, rich in 
experience; if other great corporations 
refuse to hire new men over thirty-five 
or forty simply because at these ages 
men are supposed to reach the point 
of diminishing returns and no longer 
to be able to adapt themselves to new 
conditions—if in nearly all vocations 
men who show signs of age must step 
aside for the young men, then indeed 
may we ask, what shall we do with our 
old men and women, our fathers and 
mothers who are still obliged to earn 
a living? 











ergetic, full of life, or the opposite, largely ac- 
cording to the condition and quality of his 
employees. 

The employer knows that young men are 
more progressive, more active, more pushing; 
that business is likely to be more progressive, 
more up-to-date, with young employees than 
with old ones. He knows that young men are 
likely to be not only more hopeful, optimistic, 
but more inventive, more resourceful. Asa rule 
they have more red blood. They are quicker. 
more alert, more enthusiastic and buoyant; 
more cheerful and energetic. They are not so 
cranky and hard to get along with. They 
can avoid accidents better, and, as a rule, 
they are more attractive. 

The employer wants winning material. He 
wants to employ vitality, grit, courage, energy. 
Older men are not looking into the future with 
the hopeful, expectant, ambitious eye of youth. 
They would rather take things easy. They 
think more of their comfort. They shrink 
from exposure, hardship. 

There certainly is a prejudice in many busi- 
ness houses against those who show signs of 
age, because there are so many who have failed 
and have become side-tracked through inecom- 
petence, or through lack of system or slack, 
slovenly habits. Many of them are burned- 
out men. The embers of their former force 
and energy are all that remain. 

There is no denying that this is a young 
man’s age. We see young men at the helm 
everywhere. We used to be prejudiced against 
youth, but now we find young men at the 
heads of our railroads, our great manufactur- 
ing institutions, our colleges and universities. 
There are a great many large concerns with 
young men for presidents which have scores 
of old men as employees. 

What all employers are after is the longest 
possible span of prime availability, and em- 
ployers know that this would be very short 
for those who do not enter until they are thirty 
or thirty-five. 

Many men deceive themselves by thinking 
that because they moved on so vigorously when 
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Gray Hairs Secering a Jos 


By OrISON SWETT MARDEN 


young, when they were full of force and en- 
ergy, they are still moving at the same speed. 
The slackening process has been so gradual 
that there was no jar or shock, and they have 
not realized that they have been gradually 
slowing down. 

It is easy gradually to drop the standards 
when a man thinks he is beginning to show 
signs of age. He grows less careful about 
personal appearance, and, unconsciously, drifts 
into slovenly, slouchy habits of dress. He lets 
his manners deteriorate. Often he lets his 
hair and beard grow long; then he looks old 
and feels old. 

Just this one habit of being good to our- 
selves, of being particular about our personal 
habits, of cleanliness, of dress, of keeping our- 
selves well groomed, will make a difference of 
many years in our appearance. It is easy to 
age when other people are constantly remind- 
ing us that we are growing older; and when 
we see these exaggerated signs in the mirror, 
they only deepen our conviction that we are 
getting along in years; and it is difficult to 
overcome a strong conviction. 

One of the most pitiable sights in the world 
is to see a man in middle life going around as 
if he were an old man, dressing like an old 
man, with long unkempt whiskers and _ hair, 
with stooping figure and slouching gait, with- 
out a smile, often cynical, pessimistic, indif- 
ferent to the things which interest everybody 
else about him, trying to get a situation. His 
very appearance is cause enough for the would- 
be employer to let him alone. He does not 
want any such signs of decrepitude around 
him. 

A tottering gait, dragging feet, stooping 
shoulders, impaired memory have always been 
regarded as the “heralds” of the day when 
“the dust shall return to the dust.” 

The man who would keep young must not 
wear a long, gray beard, long white hair; he 
must not dress like an old man and go about 
with stooping shoulders and shuffling gait. A 
good barber and a good tailor would cut off 
many years in the appearance of one of these 
prematurely old-looking men. 

Ilalf a century ago people looked aged at 
fifty. The men wore long beards, long hair; 
they did not carry themselves well. At middle 
age women began to put on caps and old ladies’ 
gowns and to look like grandmothers. 

All this has changed. The barber-artist has 
learned the art of covering up many years 
by closely cropping the gray hairs, and by the 
stylish trimming of beards. Men have learned 
that several days’ growth of grisly beard on 
their faces makes them look much older. Peo- 
ple have learned that the style of dress makes 
all the difference in the world in revealing or 
concealing years. Women know this secret. 
They dress very much younger than they used 
to. The ladies’ tailor and milliner have be- 
come experts in disguising the years, in cover- 
ing up marks of decrepitude. 

We often hear people remark that we do not 
see any more the typical old men of former 
days with soft silken hair and flowing white 
beards, which seem to lend a dignity and add 
wisdom to their years. The heavy cane, which 
was once thought so necessary for support to 
the man past middle life, has been supplanted 
by a light walking-stick, so thin and fragile 
that it dees not even suggest that the carrier 
needs support. The linen, the ties, the hats, 
the shirts, and, for women, the little accesso- 
ries of their dress nowadays do not indicate the 
years as they used to, but every effort seems 
to be made to cover up age, to preserve the ap- 
pearance of youth. The dentist, too, has had 
his share in helping us to cover up the years. 

T know a man seventy-five years old, who 
could get a situation in almost any great store 
in this country. He probably would not be 

[Continued on page 54] 
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Tue Costty Monror Doctrine. 
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eae WOULD be interesting if 
somebody would calculate 
how much it has cost Uncle 

Sam to perform his pre- 
I sumed obligations as guar- 
antor of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. In 1898 he fought a 
b nesseescceresecceaes Wal, “ freed” Cuba, and ac- 
quired various colonial liabilities. That war 
introduced him into the first circles of world 
powers, and the effort to travel in such society 
has kept his household expenses steadily ad- 
vancing until now they exceed a billion a year. 
Before the Spanish War, a billion biennially 
was supposed to be scandalously high. 

To mention just a few cases, the Monroe 
theory nearly embroiled us in a war with 
Great Britain over Venezuela; it made us the 
financial guarantors of Santo Domingo; and 
the same of Venezuela; it forced us to drive 
the dictator Zelaya out of Nicaragua; it has 
recently involved us in a general complication 
of Central American affairs; and finally, it 
has brought about the mobilization of a great 
American army on the borders of Mexico, as 
a warning to that country that it must be 
good. 














Mexico UnNpDeR THE YOKE. 





Since 1881 Porfirio Diaz has been nominally 
President but actually Dictator of Mexico. 
Perhaps he gave Mexico what it needed in 
the beginning, but latterly the country has 
wearied of the yoke. For several months re- 
volt has been in progress, whose extent and 
popular backing have been matters of con- 
jecture based on a great variety of conflicting 
reports. Recently, however, it has become ap- 
parent that the anti-Diaz sentiment was gain- 
ing ground and that it menaces the existing 
order. 

Mexico is naturally one of the richest coun- 
tries in the world. Investments of American, 
British, German and other alien capital, en- 
couraged by Diaz, have become very extensive, 
aggregating probably from $2,000,000,000 to 
$3,000,000,000. The revolutionary disturb- 
ances have had in Mexcio precisely the same 
effect as in the other countries where the 
United States has been compelled to interpose 
for the protection of American and European 
citizens and investments. We may safely put 
aside as phantasmagorial the suspicions that 
Japan has been intriguing for a foothold in 
Mexico with the view to using it as a base 
from which to attack the United States. In- 
terests which want to disguise the merely 
financial inspiration of our recent attitude to- 
ward Mexico have been willing to make the 
country believe we have something to fear 
from Japan in that quarter. We might just 
as well work ourselves up about Japan’s taking 
possession of the canals of Mars in order to 
put them in competition against our own 
Panama ditch. 

Very much more to the point are the stories 
of American and European financial interests 
competing for the domination of that tre- 
mendous industrial development which is only 
just beginning in Mexico and out of which 
vast fortunes have already been made, while 
vaster ones will be made in the future if op- 
portunities continue. 








Dotuar Dietomacy AGAIN, 








Thus far the American diplomatic and mili- 
tary game with Mexico has resulted in this 
country winning on all the important points. 
Following the mobilization of a large part of 
our standing army on the Mexican frontier, 
crders were issued for a patrol of the Mexican 
seacoast, both east and west, by American 
vessels. Mexico strenuously objected to the 


naval demonstration on the ground that to 
permit it would be tantamount to recogniz- 
ing the United States as a suzerain. The 
representations of Ambassador De la Barra on 
this point were so insistent that the orders to 
our war vessels were canceled before the 
patrol had been inaugurated. It is pretty ap- 
parent that our Government was guilty of a 
diplomatic faux pas which might have had 
most unfortunate results, had we been deal- 
ing with a stronger power. 

As a result of Washington’s manifestations 
of concern, President Diaz yielded to counsels 
of moderation. José Yves Limantour, the 
great government financier of present-day 
Mexico, was recalled from a financial and 
diplomatic mission in Europe to reorganize 
the government and establish a new policy. 
Limantour is the velvet-handed diplomat of 
the modern financial school. He understands 
that nowadays the international bankers 
largely dictate the terms on which war and 
peace are made. He knew that the money 
powers demanded peace in Mexico, and he was 
prepared to inaugurate a policy looking to this 
end. Nominally, he became premier, with the 
position of Minister of Finance; in effect, he 
became receiver of the Diaz government, 
trustee for the financial powers that had 
dictated his policy. 

There have been startling charges about the 
financial interests concerned with our “ ma- 
neuvers ” in Mexico. The brains and financial 
backing of the present revolt have been pro- 
vided by the rich and powerful Madero family. 
Recently interests affiliated with Standard Oil 
and the Inter-Continental Rubber Company 
bought vast holdings in rubber properties from 
the Maderos. It has been charged that, 
through this transaction, the American group 
was practically financing the Madero revolt. 
However fanciful the story may sound, it was 
taken so seriously by the administration at 
Washington that agents of the Government 
were diligently investigating its details at the 
time when our troops and war ships were 
being ordered to the Mexican frontier. 








Criticism oF Our INTERVENTION. 





The Mexican people were expected to be 
greatly pleased at the installation of the 
Limantour régime with its promise of less 
military rigor and more popular liberties. It 
became known that Diaz was to be allowed 
presently to resign and withdraw himsel/, 
with as much dignity as possible, from the 
Mexican situation. Thus the moderates, seek- 
ing to give the people more liberty than they 
enjoyed under Diaz, while holding them back 
from the extremes of the revolutionary policy, 
were relied upon to reestablish the govern- 
ment on a firm footing. Whether they will 
succeed is yet uncertain. Immediately follow- 
ing the announcement of the new cabinet 
came reports of increased revolutionary ac- 
tivity. It was declared that the people, con- 
vinced of the weakness of Diaz, were not dis- 
posed to accept the half-way reforms which 
the financial hierarchy of Limantour was wil- 
ling to concede. The Maderist leaders in- 
sisted that far from being prepared for a 
compromise, they were greatly encouraged over 
the prospect of ultimate complete success. 

The American intervention, or near-inter- 
vention, has become a promising political is- 
sue which opponents of the Taft administra- 
tion are trying to use to its discredit, charg- 
ing that the diplomatic and military powers of 
this government have been employed at the 
behest of powerful financial interests, to inter- 
fere in the affairs of a nation which ought to 
have been left to fight out its own battles for 
liberty. Some highly sensational revelations 
in this connection have been hinted at in 
Washington, with promise that they will be 
further developed early in the second session 
of Congress. 
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This Kind 


of Corn 


Cooked, sweetened, rolled 
into thin fluffy bits and toasted 


to a crisp, appetizing brown, 


becomes 


Post 
Toasties 


A tempting, wholesome 
food for the whole family. 


It is fine served right from 
the package with cream and 
sugar or fruit. 


“The Memory Lingers” 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limlted, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Modern soft and tender foods make us feel a 
primitive desire to sink our teeth into some- 
thing once in a while. Chips have charms to 
soothe the savage impulse. 


COLGAN’S 


Mint or Violet 


CHIPS 


“The Gum that’s Round ”’ 


Are good for the disposition and the digestion. 
The mint is a clean cool flavor that’s mighty 
refreshing. The violet is like the aroma of 
the freshly-picked blossoms. 


Ten Chips Sc. 
In a handy metal box 
f they’re not sold near you, 


nd us 10 cents in stamps for 
ll box of each. 


COLGAN 
GUM CO., Inc. 


Louisville 
Ky. 
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Prospects FoR TARIFF Revision. 


INSURGENCY IS RECOGNIZED. 








T IS noted that people who 
want the least measure of 
tariff revision have urged 

I that the extra session of 

Congress ought to be short. 

Those who want some real 

revision insist that Congress 

ought to stick to its knit- 
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( AGE IMPROVES THIS PIANO” 
The musical. department of our has 

( noted a remarkable thing about the pianos used there. 
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better year by year, and they seem more like grand 
pianos than uprights.” : 
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The Piano with the ‘‘Homo'’- Vibrating Sounding Board 


OARD specially constructed to give each note same tone rich- 
B ess as other notes—"Homo’’-tone (even tone throughout). 
rhe piano that improves with age. Hear this tone before 
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ting if it takes all summer— and fall, and 
next winter. 

The Democratic managers insist that they 
will pass the Canadian reciprocity measure 
through the House and let the Republicans in 
the Senate become responsible for its future. 
Then the House is to pass a number of sched- 
ule revision bills—a schedule at a time — 
especially the ones which will affect necessaries 
of life. 

This list includes, as of especial concern to 
all the people, the wool and cotton schedules, 
sugar, lumber, steel and iron, rubber, linen, 
pulp and paper, boots and shoes, and a long 
list of specialties. Probably the present ses- 
sion will not manage to get to all these. The 
wool schedule comes first and is most talked 
about; the lumber schedule is least discussed 
among the tariff-makers, because it is the one 
on which more politics depends, and which the 
Democrats are most uncertain about handling 
effectively. Many of them hope the Canadian 
reciprocity measure will be taken as serving 
the purpose, and that they will be permitted 
to forget an effective general revision of this 
schedule. 

One thing now apparent is that the public 
is going to judge the new revision intelli- 
gently. It does not expect impossibilities; it 
does not think a millennium will follow. It 
expects modest results in lowering of prices. 
On the other hand, it can not be fooled about 
what it gets. It knows more about the tariff 
than it ever did before, and will not overlook 
many jokers. 








COMMITTEES IN THE NEw House. 





The Democratic majority of House commit- 
tees has been named by a committee rather 
than by the Speaker, with indifferent results. 
The South gets all the important chairman- 
ships but one, and Tammany gets that — the 
Committee on Appropriations. Mr. Fitzgerald, 
of New York, is the new chairman of Ap- 
propriations, and is best known to the public 
as the leader of the twenty-three Democrats 
whose bolt from their party at the beginning 
of the tariff session saved the control of the 
House to the old Cannon machine. 

A feature of the new rules is the provision 
permitting germane legislation on appropria- 
tion bills when its tendency is to reduce ex- 
penditure. 

The Democrats must not be blamed for giv- 
ing the South more than its seeming share 
of chairmanships, as the South has nearly 
all the veteran Democratic legislators. But 
for such selections as those of Mr. Fitzgerald 
to be chairman of Appropriations and of Mr. 
Adamson, of Georgia, to head Interstate Com- 
merce, there can be no excuse that is con- 
sistent with any pretension of really progress- 
ive purpose. Mr. Adamson has a long rec- 
ord of opposition to constructive legislation 
for regulation of interstate carriers, for the 
protection of food and drug standards of 
purity, for the guarantee of honest weights 
and measures and other altogether laudable 
purposes. 

Other important chairmanships are those 
on Military Affairs, which goes to Mr. Hay, 
of Virginia; Naval Affairs to Mr. Padgett, 
of Tennessee; Agriculture to Mr. Lamb, of 
Virginia; Judiciary to Mr. Clayton, of Ala- 
bama; Foreign Affairs to Mr. Sulzer, of New 
York. 


Republican insurgency secured formal ree- 
ognition of its belligerent rights in both 
Houses of Congress when they organized for 
the extra session. Speaker Cannon, finding 
that probably sixty of the 161 Republicans in 
the House would not support him for minority 
leader, consented to withdraw and Representa- 
tive James R. Mann, of Illinois, was made 
leader. Mr. Mann, though long a lieutenant 
of Cannon, was as satisfactory to the insur- 
gents as any regular could be. After his elec- 
tion he announced what was very definitely 
understood before, that in naming the Re- 
publican members of House committees he 
should not discriminate against insurgents, 
but that all Republicans would look alike to 
him. This assurance, in the face of the fact 
that nearly a score of insurgents absented 
themselves from the caucus and voted against 
Mr. Mann for minority leader, is equivalent 
to recognition of the right of party members 
hereafter to disagree with their party caucus 
without having their regularity impugned. 

In the Senate, a group of twelve insurgent 
Senators refused to enter the caucus until 
they were assured exactly what treatment 
they would get in the matter of committee as- 
signments. Being almost exactly one-fourth 
of the numerical strength of the Republican 
side, they demanded one-fourth of the com- 
mittee positions, and, in order to be certain 
of getting not only the number but the kind 
of assignments: they deemed fair, they in- 
sisted that they themselves be allowed, in a 
little caucus of their own to pick out and as- 
sign among themselves the places they would 
have. To this rather remarkable demand the 
organization at last consented. 

The real significance of these two victories 
for political independence lies much deeper 
than a mere assurance of fair representation 
in the organization. It means first that the 
rigid, old bi-party system of parliamentary con- 
trol is breaking down and that a form of the 
group system, which prevails in most European 
parliaments, is in the way of being substituted. 
Such an evolution has long been manifestly 
inevitable, in a country of such big and di- 
verse interests as ours. 

As an incident to this weakening of the two- 
party system, is to be seen the dethronement 
of King Caucus. The king is dead! His long 
tyranny in legislative halls is ended. If the 
progressive movement of the last few years 
had gained nothing more than this emancipa- 
tion of the individual legislator’s conscience 
and convictions, it would have paid well for 
the efforts and sacrifices of which it has been 
made. 











New LIre IN THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 





Walter L. Fisher, of Chicago, the new Sec- 
retary of the Interior, has taken the reins of a 
sadly disorganized office. He has set about 
straightening out matters, and especially about 
establishing confidence among his subordi- 
nates in the belief that the office is going to 
have a straightforward policy. A vast array 
of problems in reclamation, water power 
privileges, public land claims and the like 
await his attention. 

Mr. Fisher is not going to be precipitate: 
but there is excellent reason for the expecta- 
tion that the Cunningham claims in Alaska 
coal will in due time be taken up and acted 
upon, and that they will be rejected. Mr. 
Fisher is an old friend of the Gartield-Pinchot 
element that discovered the conservation 
policy and directed it until Mr. Ballinger 
came into office and reversed them. It is 
worthy of note that the new secretary is mak- 
ing friends and intimates of the “old Pinchot 
crowd ” in Washington, and that he seems to 
want the information they have for him more 
than any other. 


See PAGE § 
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A Fire anv A Lesson. 


Fire in New York Capirou. 





tHE most disastrous fire in the 
history of New York and the 
year’s greatest calamity oc- 
¢ curred on the afternoon of 
March 25, when 143 persons, 
mostly women and girls, lost 
their lives in the building 
| esssssssesssseesess occupied by the Triangle 
Waist Company. The details of this tragedy 
are too shocking to bear description. The 
employees of the shirtwaist factory were 
caught in a trap at the top of a skyscraper 
and were either burned or dashed to death in 
the street below. As a result of this disaster, 
busy, careless New York was transformed into 
a city of mourning; every city in America 
was awakened to the peril of factory work in 
tall buildings and steps were taken to fix re- 
sponsibility for this accident and to prevent 
its repetition. 

As this is written investigation is still under 
way, but if half of the allegations that have 
been made by survivors and by public of- 
ficials are true, the carelessness of the owners 
of the Asch Building and of the proprietors 
of the Triangle Waist Company was of the 
most criminal character. There is convincing 
proof that the sole means of escape from a 
building in three floors of which over 600 
people worked were an elevator which the fire 
rendered useless, one inadequate stairway with 
doors opening inward and one narrow, flimsy 
fireseape. Furthermore, Fire Chief Croker 
asserts, the doors leading to the stairway were 
locked and had to be chopped down by the 
firemen. The factory was always littered with 
flimsy cloth, smoking was constantly indulged 
in, and in the corner where the fire is supposed 
to have originated there were oil cans. 
Cupidity, combined with carelessness, brought 
about this cruel, unnecessary sacrifice of hu- 
man life. 

New York, electrified out of its lethargy, 
is demanding that responsibility be fixed and 
the guilty punished. The Empire State will 
be failing in her duty if she fails to provide 
laws for adequate inspection of factories and 
to make employers responsible, under threat- 
ened indictment for manslaughter, for the 
lives of their employees. 














WorKMAN’S COMPENSATION UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 





How slow, how painful is our progress up- 
ward from industrial barbarism! On the 
day before the New York tragedy, the Court 
of Appeals at Albany announced a unanimous 
decision declaring the workman’s compulsory 
compensation act, as passed at the last session 
of the Legislature, unconstitutional on the 
ground that it involved the taking of property 
without due process of law. The act pro- 
vided that in certain extra-hazardous oc- 
cupations, employers should be liable for their 
employees’ injuries without regard to precau- 
tion or lack of precaution on the part of the 
worker. This was not a hastily considered 
piece of legislation; it was the result of long 
and careful consideration by the Wainright 
Commission. Neither was it a radical law, 
having been generally accepted as fair by the 
employers of the state. It is, rather, an ex- 
ample of the fetish generally accepted by the 
judiciary that constitutions were made pri- 
marily to protect property, that property rights 
are superior to human rights. 

Sincere efforts will be made to draft a law 
that will meet constitutional requirements. 
Meanwhile a half million New York work- 
men are deprived of the protection to which 
they are entitled. 

The really civilized nations have long since 
granted this as an act of common justice. 
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New York’s magnificent Capitol building at 
Albany was partially destroyed by fire on 
March 29, a serious loss to the state though 
overshadowed by the greater disaster in New 
York City. The damage to the Albany 
structure is estimated at five million dollars, 
though the loss of the state library with its 
historical documents can hardly be expressed 
in figures. The western wing of the building 
is in ruins and the famous million-dollar stair- 
way is badly damaged. 

The Capitol at Albany is a monument to 
New York’s sublime carelessness in money 
matters. Erected at a total cost of twenty-five 
million dollars (how much of this being legiti- 
mate expense it is hard to say) and fitted up 
lavishly, it carried no insurance and contained 
no fire-fighting apparatus. Building contrac- 
tors with political affiliations refuse to regard 
this conflagration as an unmixed evil, and the 
big city has citizens who count the destruc- 


tion of the public records little short of provi- 
dential. 








Bic Decision 1x Littie Case. 





In a very little case, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has rendered a big decision. 
A suburban electric railway from Washington 
to Mount Vernon has been ordered to reduce 
certain fares from fifteen to ten cents. Not 
very exciting, considering that there are only 
nineteen miles of the entire road. 

But the Commission ordered the reductions 
on the sole ground that it found that the road 
should be valued at only $52,000 per mile, 
while it was. capitalized at and earning re- 
turns upon $207,000 a mile. The Commission 
characterized this as obvious overcapitaliza- 
tion, holding that the company was entitled 
to a fair return on the actual investment and 
no more, and so ordered a reduction of thirty- 
three per cent. in rates! 

The precedent is about as big as ee pos- 
sibly be established. With its present powers 
over rates, the Commission could adjust every 
freight rate in the land according to that 
reasoning; and there is reason to believe that 
it is making a precedent with some such move 
in mind. 

The overcapitalization sponge never stood 
so good a chance of a squeeze, as since this 
decision was rendered. 








THe Stupy oF INFANTILE PARALYSIS. 





As the result of research in the Rocke- 
feller Institute, Dr. Simon Flexner has made 
discoveries which promise to be of interest to 
mothers throughout the country. Dr. Flexner 
announces that he is very near the cure for 
infantile paralysis. If the plans of the In- 
stitute work out successfully it may soon be 
possible to cure this dangerous and so far 
little understood disease of children. 

It is now known where the newly discovered 
germ resides, how the disease is spread, how 
it enters the body, and the available means of 
combatting it. 

This disease is not a new one, as is popu- 
larly supposed, having appeared in this coun- 
try as early as 1840, though it has lately shown 
renewed vigor. Two thousand cases of the 
disease were reported in New York city in a 
single year. It is believed that its recent ap- 
pearance is due to importation from Sweden 
where it is prevalent. It is communicable but 
probably not directly contagious. There is 
much yet to be learned regarding it, but prog- 
ress has been very rapid. In reply to the anti- 
vivisectionists, Dr. Flexner maintains that it 
would have been impossible to obtain the pres- 
ent valuable knowledge of this disease without 
the aid of experiments upon animals. 
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An Underfeed Heater Will Reduce 

Your Coal Bills From 4% to 4% 
If you are among the thousands who have 
been paying big money for unsatisfactory heat, 
wey not take out that old heating plant at once 


reduce your future coal bills from one-half to 
two thirds, by installing one of 


peck. W ILLIAMSON 
UND HEATING 


SYSTEMS 
Warm Air Furnaces--Hot Water or Steam Boilers 
The UNDERFEED burns chentest slack or pea and buck- 


wheat sizes of hard or soft coal fire on top, smoke is con- 
sumed, This coal-burning way endorsed as dest for health. 





H. Canton, 
had an Underfeed five years. He “We ha 
weather the year round. My bill to iy at eight 
Soeuie ns water bean taane Ulan 066lar tee pean?” 
Underfeed Furnace Booklet, with fac-simile testimonials or 


Special Catalog of St d Water Boilers—both FRE 
Hea eating pla: ary Fy Engineering Corps are FREE. = 
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Take your first step in your own advancement. 
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Typewriters 
72 Price 


You can Save $50 on the best vis- 
ible writers by selling to yourself. 





No Money Down 


buy the best typewriters direct from 
makers in enormous lots, at the lowest 
s ever quoted. We send them to users 
e days’ approval, without any deposit, 
1g them sell themselves. 
is we sell for $50 the identical makes 
hich agents get $100. 
have no agents, no salesmen. Our 
price is the lowest and our profits are 
If you know what it costs to sell 
writers in person, against fierce compe- 
you will see how we save you $50 by 
g you sell to yourself. 
machines are all fresh from the fac- 
Each is as perfect, each as complete, 
y similar model sold at any price. 
Ve sell on credit. After five days’ trial, 
f want the machine, send us $5. ‘Then 
$5 monthly for nine months, Or deduct 5% 
ery person who writes letters needs a 
riter today. Pen-written letters are an 
If our plan appeals to you—half- 
no deposit, easy payments—ask for full 
mation. Just write us a postal—now, be- 
re you forget it—and say, ‘‘ Send the book.” 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
754 Masonic Temple, Chioago (18) 
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Hope For INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


froveeeesorororsororrs A RK ING back to the Russo- 
Japanese War, one recalls the 
enthusiasm with which some 
H advocates of international 
arbitration urged an alliance 
of the United States, Great 

Britain and Japan to pre- 
serve peace and enforce re- 
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Machine a sure money-getter — better 
than Be hats what Mr. J.R.Gray 
of Pickens, Mise writes. The 


Wonder Cannon Camera 


will do = same for you. It is the bie- 
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. photo buttons at the rate "ot 
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A Write at once for 
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U pt of $5.00 deposit—balance C. 0. D. 

Don" t waste valuable time getting started in this B: 
Money-Getting Business. Fairs, street corners and a 
outdoor attractions offer big opportunities to hustlers. 
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duction of armament. In spite of the fact 
that since then the United States and Japan 
have at times seemed threatened with strained 
relations, the last few weeks have brought 
back almost the identical suggestion of six 
years ago. The proposal of to-day, however, 
takes a more practical form. Following the 
speech of President Taft on international 
arbitration, Sir Edward Grey, the British 
Foreign Secretary, made a remarkable speech 
in the Commons, endorsing the President’s 
suggestions and declaring that the constant 
increase of armament and military expenses 
threatened to break down the very fabric of 
civilization unless the nations should learn to 
substitute law for force as the means of set- 
tling international disagreements. 

That the whole world is sincerely interested 
in efforts to this end was proved by the spon- 
taneous approval which greeted these expres- 
sions from almost all capitals. The notable 
exception was the one naturally to have been 
expected. It came from Berlin, where the 
Imperial Chancellor, Dr. Von Bethmann-Holi- 
weg, declared that an arbitration treaty be- 
tween England and Germany was out of the 
question. Germany, he said, could not agree 
to begin any disarmament procedure so long 
as the future ratio of naval power was to 
be based on Great Britain’s contention that 
she must have a navy equal to the fleets of any 
other two powers. 

Despite this discouragement, the prelimi- 
naries to an arbitration arrangement between 
the United States and Great Britain have 
made notable progress. It is in this con- 
nection that Japan appears. Britain and 
Japan have a treaty of defensive and offensive 
alliance. Under it, Britain could not engage 
in an arbitration pact with the United States 
without the consent of Japan. From Tokio 
comes the assurance that Japan would willing- 
ly modify the treaty with Great Britain in 
order that Britain and America might set the 
world the example of the first general arbitra- 
tion treaty. A more convincing evidence of 
Japan’s sincere desire for permanent peace with 
the United States could hardly have been pro- 
duced. Forced upon the serious attention of 
all countries by reason of the increasingly 
grave economic conditions for which the 
armament burden is responsible, the arbitra- 
tion proposal appears at last to be crystalliz- 
ing not only in the popular opinion but in the 
governmental policies of the world in a form 
which justifies real hope that the parliament 
of man may soon become a reality rather than 
a poetic vision. 








Camorra Society THREATENED. 





The whole power of the Italian nation has 
been placed behind a fearless judge who, at 
Viterbo, has been presiding over the trial of 
a group of members of the dreaded Camorra 
society. For centuries this oath-bound ag- 
gregation of criminals has made its way every- 
where. Its crimes have been almost unbeliev- 
able, its secrecy awe-inspiring, its vegeance 
against prosecutors and informers swift and 
sure. Witnesses have not dared tell the truth, 
judges have feared to force them, prosecutors 
have cowered in dread of the assassination 
that would surely follow a successful trial. 

But one brave judge at Viterbo, confronted 
with the question whether the state itself or 


$< 


this secret society of assassination is the 
more powerful, declared that the law must be 
vindicated. He announced that men drawn on 
the jury must serve, and would be protected, 
He ordered the utmost precautions taken, and 
the trial proceeded to a wonderful series of 
revelations about the organization. The ancient 
terror seems likely to be dispelled as the re- 
sult of one man’s determination to do his duty, 
and to force the terrified people of an over- 
awed community to do theirs. Italy begins 
to see the first dawning light of a future in 
which black hands, Camorras, vendettas and 
secret feuds shall at last be suppressed. 








Cuina THREATENED WITH PartTITION. 


China’s foreign office having ignominiously 
yielded, under the imminent threat of war, 
to the demands of Russia relating to Mon- 
golia, it may be written that the real partition 
of the empire has begun. 

Russia has demanded, in the great series of 
provinces known as Mongolia — the extra-wall 
region of northwest China—that her mer- 
chants shall have the privilege of doing busi- 
ness without paying import or local taxes and 
generally shall enjoy special and highly profit- 
able advantages. The incapable Pekin govern- 
ment has had to yield. 

It means in effect the Russianizing of Mon- 
golia, for all commercial purposes; and with 
Russia, the flag follows trade. Japan has been 
looking on with prodigious interest, but ap- 
parently unwilling to interfere. She has 
moved only to strengthen her own hold on 
South Manchuria, which she has practically, 
though not nominally, annexed since the war 
with Russia. Russia at the same time has 
been increasing her defenses in North Man- 
churia; and the Chinese press is insisting 
that Britain will presently be demanding her 
slice of exclusive rights which are commonly 
preliminary to territorial possession. China, 
on the eve of a serious move toward national- 
ization and modernization, may yet fall to 
pieces before her great hulk can be animated 
by the new consciousness that alone can save 
it from disintegration. 

The downfall of China or the loss of her 
integrity in the face of the remarkable prog- 
ress she has made toward national usefulness 
would be an international disaster. 











A CoMForTABLeE, ATTRACTIVE PRISON. 





New South Wales, Australia, since the ad- 
vent of woman’s suffrage, has proceeded upon 
the principal that nothing is too good for the 
women —even for those who are being de- 
prived of their liberty. The new penitentiary 
for women at Long Bay is probably the most 
up-to-date, comfortable, and even luxurious 
place of its kind in the world. It is fitted up 
with hot and cold baths, with well ventilated 
cells painted in pleasing colors, electric lighted 
and stocked with suitable reading matter. The 
prisoners are graded according to the most 
advanced ideas and special privileges are 
awarded for good behavior. The wardresses 
are all educated and refined women, and a 
committee of ladies of Sydney has charge of 
those who are discharged from the prison. 
Gardening, dressmaking, cooking and washing 
are taught. 

If incarceration is supposed to be an ex- 
ample to wrong-doers, there is undoubtedly a 
point at which comfort and luxury in prisons 
may be carried too far. On the other hand. 
it is doubtful whether anyone is ever injured 
by kind treatment if intelligently directed. 
The Australian state has set a good pace in 
regarding these unfortunate women as in need 
of treatment rather than of punishment. Long 
Bay is a moral and physical hospital; not, in 
the strict sense, a penitentiary. 
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AcTIVITY IN THE WESTERN STATES. 
THE Western states continue to 
lead in women’s political 
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activities. The Nevada 
T legislature has voted in favor 


of an amendment granting 
unlimited suffrage to wom- 
en, being the fourth state 
b eecssscesereeseeeess Within a few months to ap- 
prove such a measure. As in the case of Cal- 
ifornia, Kansas and Oregon, the amendment 
will have to be submitted to the voters for 
ratification. 

The legislature of Wyoming has passed an 
eight hour law for women’s work, the one wom- 
an member of the legislature being an en- 
thusiastic supporter of the measure. The state 
of Washington has also adopted an eight hour 
law. It will be remembered that the Colorado 
legislature voted in favor of such a measure 








several years ago but it was set aside as uncon- 
stitutional. Colorado suffragists are now mak- 
ing an effort to pass a bill that will meet 
constitutional requirements. 

Wyoming now has a woman State Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Miss Rose Bird, who was 
recently chosen to that office, has for several 
terms held a county superintendeney. Miss 
Bird devotes her spare time to managing a 
good-sized farm which she owns. 





Makinc Styies py Law. 

In at least three states of the union, bills 
are being considered prohibiting the wearing 
of the recently imported harem skirt within 
their borders. California, Tennessee, and 
Illinois have been threatened with such legis- 
lation. Thus the craze for legislation on every 
conceivable subject reaches sublime heights. 
It seems unlikely that women will need the 
restraining hand of the law to prevent their 
taking up with the new fashion; on the other 
hand, it is not certain that the law would re- 
strain them if they should decide to adopt the 
Oriental costume. One of the few good things 
that can be said for prevaling women’s fash- 
ions is that they are not made by legislatures. 

The difficulty of enforcing edicts against 
the long and murderous hatpin is an example 
of man’s futility in such matters. It seems 
impossible to have women fined or arrested 
for wearing them, no matter what the statutes 
say. In Budapest. the police have solved the 
problem by confiscating the offending pins 
and sending the offenders home with hats 
grasped tightly in their hands. The room in 
the poliee station where the trophies are kept 
is an arsenal of dangerous feminine weapons. 





Aw to Husspanps’ MeMoRrIEs. 











The United States Government is undertak- 
ing a cure for men who forget to mail their 
wives’ letters. The Post-office Department, as 
an experiment, has installed mail boxes in 
street cars in the city of Washington. If it 
works well in the capital, this aid to bad mem- 
ories will be extended to other cities. The idea 
is that with a mail box staring him in the 
face while a man is on his way to his office, 
there is no excuse for his carrying a letter in 
his pocket more than three or four days. 
Thus far the post-office has provided no relief 
for the wife whose husband forgets to bring 
home the butter or order the coal. 





PHILADELPHIA Fights For Honest MEASURE. 


Philadelphia has officially taken up the fight 
against short weights and measures following 
an investigation by the Bureau of Municipal 
Research and a disclosure of the prevalence 
of this form of dishonesty. The plan adopted 
by the city council provides for the establish- 
ment of official standards, the inspection of 


weights and measures, the plain labelling of 
such measures and adequate penalties for 
fraud in shortage, substitution or misrepre- 
sentation. It is recommended that dry 
articles, including bread, as well as liquids, 
be sold by weight rather than by measure and 
that better arrangement be made for the meas- 
urement of cords of wood. It begins to look 
as though the housewives throughout the coun- 
try are coming in for a long delayed inning 
in the never ending contest with the grocer 
and the butcher. 





TeACHING Morarity By MACHINERY. 





If the plans of a group of public spirited 
educators are carried out, there is soon to be 
a nation-wide organization for teaching mo- 
rality by machinery. The device used is none 
other than the familiar stereopticon — with 
slides that point a moral as well as adorn = 
tale. The idea has long been in practise in 
the schools of Baltimore, and, according to 
Superintendent Van Sickle. has been ex- 
tended during four years to the entire United 
States. 150,000 boys and girls in schools and 
churches have seen these illustrated lessons 
in morals. The five sets of slides that have 
been used thus far are entitled “ Gentlemen,” 
“Personal and national thrift,” “The true 
sportsman,” “What I am going to do when I 
am grown up” and “ What men think about 
boys’ fights.” It would appear that the men 
and women lack of this movement have hit 
upon an excellent idea, for visual instruction 
always has a peculiarly telling effect upon boys 
and girls. 





A Comrortinc FaiLure. 





American mothers will bear philosophically 
the news that the fireworks business has fallen 
upon evil days. The recent failure of a great 
fireworks company is ascribed to the agitation 
for a sane Fourth. The decline of business 
and the damages which it has been forced to 
pay for accidental explosions were too much 
for this institution and it has been declared 
bankrupt. The failure of this firm is a 
tangible sign of an enlightened public opinion 
upon the question of the celebration of the 
nation’s birthday. 








Minitary SERVICE FoR WoMEN. 





Fraiilein Pauline Werner, one of the leaders 
of the feminist movement of Germany, has 
come forward as an advocate of military ser- 
vice for young women. Men have developed 
physically and intellectually, she says, by rea- 
son of military training and women are en- 
titled to these same advantages. She is not an 
advocate of battlefields and manoeuvers for her 
sex but recommends the domestic side of mil- 
itary service; she would put the women into 
the army kitchens, clothing-stores and laun- 
dries. This training she says will increase 
rather than diminish women’s marriageability 
and their usefulness as wives, and at the same 
time it will be an excellent thing for the com- 
fort and efficiency of the army. 








TREATY FoR SEAL PROTECTION. 





If the proposed treaty with Great Britain is 
adopted it will put an end for some years to 
the destruction of seals in Polar waters. The 
rapid disappearance of these animals makes 
such regulation imperative. The seal prob- 
lem which is in reality based upon the vanity 
and thoughtlessness of well-to-do women has 
always been a fruitful source of international 
difficulty. The treaty with Great Britian 
should be adopted and vigorously enforced. 
Women, the majority of whom are not in favor 
of the wholesale destruction of harmless 
animals to no useful purpose, should aid this 
movement heartily. 
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What Food 
For Children 


Improper food makes them rick- 
ety, dull and peevish. 


During the “bringing-up” period 
the care bestowed by the mother 
in the selection of food means 
much, for sturdy health is largely a 
matter of right food. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


is made of the field grains—wheat 
and barley—in which Nature has 
stored the “vital” elements best 
suited to build bright, strong, happy 
children. 


It is scientifically prepared for 
easy digestion—meeting the needs 
of their growing bodies and carry- 
ing them safely on to that period 
of greater safety—matunity. 


Most children dearly love the 
sweet, delicate flavour of Grape- 
Nuts with cream. It satisfies their 
natural appetite, and mothers can 
let them have this food, with the 
assurance that they will be well 
nourished—healthy and happy. 


‘‘There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Heat that] 
does not| 


Sap Your th M. 


Energy 








Pure, fresh air 
heated to just the 
right temperature, 
with the proper amount 
of humidity, invigor- 
ates and stimulates. It 
does not sap your 
energy, does not make you feel 
lazy and drowsy as does the burnt 
und cooked air from steam and hot 
water systems. 


J | WARM ry 

ewel ar Furnaces 
solve the heating problem. They fur- 
nish just the kind of heat that is best 
for you—pure fresh air warmed, not 
corched or heated by steam and hot water 
ystems. You can heat your home better 
and more economically with the “Jewel” 


Warm Air Furnace than you can by any 
other appliance. 


Let Us Prove It To You— 
Get This Free Book 


This book is of vital interest to every man 
who cares for the health of his family. It 
lescribes the “Jewel” Warm Air Fur- 
naces in the most minute detail. Also 
ives scientific heating facts in an inter- 
esting way. Proves why 
you should have a “Jewel” 















Warm Air Furnace, 
Gives plans of new 
home buildings, ete. 
An interesting book, 
and you will be glad 
to have it. Send for 

a copy today. 


Detroit Stove 
Works 


DEPT. x. 
Largest Stove Plant 
in the Wor 


DETROIT—CHICAGO 














Use St Sheldon Method — 
30 Days at Our Risk. 


ys )U need not venture the loss of a penny. No matter how 
erious your case, no matter what else you have tried, the 
Sheldon Method will help youand probably wholly 
your affliction. We are so sure of this that we will make a Shel- 
ac n Appliance to suit your special ee and let you decide, 
er 30 days, whether you are sati —- this unusual 
ffer simply because the 16,000 cases 
prove the: wonderful Renee the Sheldon Method od betnaete spinal 
fferere, young and old. 
‘There is no need to suffer longer or to bear the torture of old- 
fash oned plaster, leather or steel jackets. The Sheldon Appli- 
» gives an even, perfect and adjustable ey eh to the weak- 
ened of deformed spine and brin Pag or pay relief 
even in the most serious cases. Tt is as easy to put onortake 
off as a coat, does not chafe or irritate, is light ‘end evel. The 
price is within reach of all who suffer. You owe it to yourself, or 
the afflicted onein your f , to out more about it. Send 
for our book free at once, 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 224 5th Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 
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Agriculture this is not true. What happened 
was this: 

The flax-growing industry in this country 
came into competition, not with foreign- 
grown flax, but with home-grown cotton, and 
succumbed in the fight. It could have com- 
peted only by the investment of large éapital 
and by going into the business in a wholesale 
and more economical way, because the cultiva- 
tion of flax in small quantities is a costly and 
tiresome performance, and one, it would seem, 
not in accordance with the American tempera- 
ment. That a good quality of flax can be 
grown in this country the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture has tried to prove more than once. 

In 1897, the year of the passage of the Ding- 
ley Bill, the Year Book of the Department of 
Agriculture published a detailed account of 
experiments conducted in various parts of the 
country regarding the profitable raising of flax 
suitable for spinning purposes. It also 
pointed out that capital was necessary to make 
such a crop profitable, and that the growers 
of flax from European countries who have 
settled among us must unlearn what they had 
learned there, since the times for planting, 
the cultivation of the soil to a proper rich- 
ness, ete., were different. But in spite of 
urgent appeals of the Government for this 
new activity of the farmer there has been as 
yet no response. 


Another Indefensible Schedule 


Here are the most salient points of the tar- 
iff that cover that part of Schedule J relating 
to linens: 

Flax not hackled or dressed, 
ad valorem. 

Yarns of flax, hemp or ramie, according to 
quality, from 15 per cent. to 54.04 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Linens, not less than fifty per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Plain woven fabrics, including such as is 
known as shirting cloth, weighing less than 
four and a half ounces per square yard, con- 
taining not more than one hundred threads 
to the square inch, thirty per cent.; contain- 
ing more than one hundred threads to the 
square inch, thirty-five per cent. ad valorem. 

Handkerchiefs — not hemmed, or hemmed 
only, fifty per cent, ad valorem. 

Hemstitched or with drawn threads, fifty- 
five per cent. ad valorem. 
Embroidered, sixty per cent. ad valorem. 

Just let us philosophize over the meaning 
of tariffs anyway. The need for a tariff is 
supposed to rest on two things — the protec- 
tion of our home industries so that they may 
be able to compete with cheap foreign produc- 
tion, and revenue. Luxuries are supposed to 
be highly taxed; the necessities of the people 
to be treated with a kind and reasonable hand. 

A brief analysis of this schedule will show, 
as in the case of wool, that the tariff was de- 
vised with no reference to the best good of the 
people at large, but only in accordance with 
special interests. If an industry was power- 
ful enough it could affect the tariff one way 
or the other, according to its needs, apart from 
any justice; it could maintain a high tariff 
even when there was no industry at all to be 
protected. 

The tariffs on linen and wool together have 
benefited the cotton manufacturers, and it is 
the poor man who has paid. By careful ma- 
nipulation of the tariff those most interested 
have been able to arrange the schedule of the 
tariff dealing with wool to such an extent that 
the poor man sleeps in this climate under cot- 
ton blankets and wears cotton underwear, and 
the babies of any but the well-to-do classes 
must be dressed in flannel wholly or part of 
cotton, to what detriment to their vitality no 
one can measure. 

The same principle has affected the case of 
linen, and while linen is not to the same de- 
gree the necessity that wool is, the principle 


8.80 per cent 











involved is the same, except that as there is 
no linen industry in this country, the whole 
schedule is more incomprehensibly unjust. 

Consider for a moment the value of the 
raw material imported and contrast this with 
the manufactured goods. 


VALUE OF IMPORTS OF RAW AND MANUFACTURED 


LINEN 
In 1907: 
Flax Gissieeset ee Bee 
Savas 355k; ete 657,050 
Manufactured - woven : lin- 
OD > 5s a sstdarkte ko kee ata 21,048,352 


(This ineludes table damask, towel- 
ling, suitings, etc.) 


Handkerchiefs .......... 2,734,971 
In 1908: 
WIE oa boa ce aloha 5 cat 2,514,618 
Yarns eae ‘a 448.111 
Manufactured - woven lin- 
agree ares eer 5 nla o Meee 17,101,639 
Handkerchiefs .......... 2,136,946 
In 1909: 
WORE < sds ccd canseecuana 2,542,256 
Teme: oe 55 : 453,305 
Manufactured - woven : lin- 
NE io aes Ware sia RO wie 18,108,649 
Handkerchiefs 2,136,946 


You notice that even had we no other 
sources of information than the manufactur- 
ers in this country, the very imports of raw 
material would speak eloquently. The im- 
ports of yarn ready for spinning, and the raw 
flax altogether amounted to about $3,000,000 
against the sum of over $20,000,000 of manu- 
factured linens for the year 1909. 


Thread Makers Want Tariff 


We find that there is a low tariff of fifteen 
per cent. ad valorem on raw material and a 
high tariff on the manufactured yarn. In 
other words, the carders and spinners of the 
$2,500,000 of tow are protected out of all pro- 
portion to the extent of the industry. Now, 
this $3,000,000 of raw material is not used in 
the manufacture of linen goods to any great 
extent. Most of this raw material is absorbed 
by the spinners of linen thread. 

In recommending the reduction of duties 
on linen to the Ways and Means Committee in 
1908, T. Dennie Thomson of Boston says: 

“There will come manufacturers before 

your committee who will boldly say that 
they are engaged in the manufacture of 
linens in this country; they will point to 
several mills that are called American 
‘linen’ mills; they will ask for an addi- 
tional duty on linen goods. . . . These 
gentlemen are not manufacturers of linen 
woven fabrics; they are manufacturers of 
linen thread. They are simply thread manu- 
facturers. They are spinners of threads 
made from imported hemp or flax and can 
not in any way be classed as manufacturers 
of linen woven fabrics.” 

One wonders in whose interests the thread 
manufacturers were speaking when they asked 
for a retention of a high tariff on linen goods. 

Now you will notice that there is one class 
of goods on which there is a much lower duty 
than on any other. By a careful wording of 
the tariff, such linens as are commonly known 
as “shirtings” —the type of linen used for 
collars and cuffs and shirts come in under a 
thirty-five per cent. duty. All coarser linens 
than shirtings pay more — fifty per cent. ad 
valorem; all finer linens pay more. Why was 
a juster tariff made in regard to this one spe- 
cial favored class of goods? 

The answer is not far to seek. Linen is the 
only suitable material for such garments, and 
the great manufacturers of this industry had 
influence enough with the Legislature to re- 
tain the thirty per cent. duty when the Ding- 
ley bill raised the tariff on all other linens and 
even to get a further five per cent. reduction 
in 1907. No other reduction on manufactured 
linens was made at this time. 
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Again, linen is the only suitable material 
for the table and for other household purposes, 
and it is safe to say that the large consumers 
of collars and cuffs and shirts also consume 
table liner, would like to consume even dress 
materials if it were within the reach of their 
purses. But this great class of consumers — 
vou and I and all the housewives of the coun- 
try — have no one to speak for us; we have 
no pull. We are only private consumers, and 
therefore there is a prohibitive tariff upon the 
goods that we would buy if we could. And 
while, though we are forced to buy goods of 
an inferior class that wear out quickly, we 
can not plead that our health and the health 
of our children is affected in order to pay for 
the vagaries of Schedule J as we can in the 
ease of the wool schedule, Schedule K; still 
we can cry out at the fantastic injustice of 
the situation. 

There is one powerful business that is 
touched by this schedule, and it is difficult to 
understand why they have not tried to affect 
the tariff. I refer to the hotels. Most of the 
big hotels in this country have their table 
linens, ete., especially manufactured for them 
abroad on their own designs. 

The same class of people; that is to say, the 
average middle-class individual, is the con- 
sumer of linen handkerchiefs, just as he is the 
consumer of linen collars, but his handker- 
chiefs are taxed between fifty per cent. and 
sixty per cent. If he can not afford this tax, 
the cotton manufacturers stand ready to sell 
him a very high grade of cotton handker- 
chiefs, spun and woven to imitate linen. The 
only difficulty with these handkerchiefs is that 
they will not last, and that he will pay for 
his handkerchiefs in the end twice as much 
as though he could afford the purchase of 
linen in the beginning. 

One more detail as to the injustice of this 
tariff. Formerly there were large imports of 
Russian crash. This was almost a peasant in- 
dustry; crash was a homespun, home-woven 
article. This crash formerly came in under 
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a thirty-five per cent. duty. Under the pres- 
ent tariff it pays sixty per cent. Before the 
enactment of the higher tariff, the importa- 
tions amounted to three thousand bales a 
year; now the importations have dropped to 
an average of about five hundred bales, and 
one-third of this is said to be sold to the 
United States Government —a tribute to its 
merit, as the Government is a most discrimi- 
nating purchaser of fabrics. 

Thus we see that whereas fine linen shirt- 
ings come in for thirty-five per cent., a care- 
ful arrangement of a duty of so much per 
square yard plus an ad valorem duty of thirty 
per cent. has advanced the price immoderately 
upon these coarse linens of the kind that 
would be used in modest homes for towelling, 
ete., so as to render its importation almost 
prohibitive. It is the same injustice of Sched- 
ule K over again. The poor man’s wool and 
the poor man’s linen are taxed to a far higher 
extent than are the better grades. The same 
schedule that bars out these heavy Russian 
crashes bars out coarse grades of linen of 
every kind as well. 

To summarize the situation: the duty on 
linens for the past years has been so high as 
to exclude from our markets coarse linen 
sheetings. It has been necessary for almost 
our entire population to substitute cotton 
equivalents for household linens and for wear- 
ing apparel. Every home in the country above 
the line of want — every home where women 
are striving to spend money wisely, to have 
attractive linen for their tables, has been 
taxed arbitrarily to protect a non-existent in- 
dustry, and the only persons who are benefit- 
ing by this strange and unreasonable tariff 
have been the manufacturers of cotton goods 
which imitate linen only in outward appear- 
ance, without giving an equivalent in dura- 
bility on the one hand or in coolness on the 
other. 

The only attempt at a more reasonable tar- 
iff has been in the case of one large industry 


with power enough to influence the tariff 
mongers. 
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about being “ dead to the world.” After that 
the house was quiet again and I went on with 
iny work. 

All at once there was a patter of feet, the 
laboratory door burst open, and there was 
Mary’s maid to say that her mistress had 
fainted and would I come. I told the woman 
to call Dr. Carnovan, snatched up whatever 
looked as if it might prove useful, and ran to 
Mary’s room. Burbadge got there at the same 
minute, and we worked over her together. She 
was in a very stubborn faint. 

Then Carnovan came in his old blue dress- 
ing-gown, looking very old and sick. He took 
his daughter’s hand, lifted her bare beautiful 
arm and let it drop. The drizzling rain in the 
last few minutes had turned into a deluge 
and was roaring against the window panes. 
The wind had risen to a gale. 
shook, the whole house shook. 

Dr. Carnovan asked us what we had done. 
And we told him. He frowned and seemed 
undecided for a moment. Then he said, in a 
voice unusually loud for him —such a voice 
as a man puts forth to give himself courage — 
he said: 

“T’m going to give her a heart stimulant. 
Wash her arm with alcohol, Burbadge, just 
below the shoulder.” 

I don’t know why, but I couldn’t watch 
poor Burbadge do that. I just stood and 
stared at the ceiling —I have an idea that I 
whistled something. I don’t know. I stood 
and stared at the ceiling, the travesty of the 
massive cupids and true-lovers’ knots, looking 
down on that poor girl who wasn’t to be al- 
lowed to know the meaning of true love, made 
me feel mighty blue and cynical. Then Bur- 
badge said in an excited voice: 

“That’s the serum of good luck you’ve got 
in the hypodermic. ” 


The windows 
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“ And good luck,” says Dr. Carnovan, “ is 
the best heart stimulant in the world. ” 

I looked in time to see him make the in- 
jection. And I noticed that the hypodermic, 
when he handed it to Burbadge, was only half 
emptied. There was in it still enough of 
that clear, scintillating serum to make a man 
lucky for the rest of his days. A moment 
later my eyes onee more caught sight of the 
hypodermic in Burbadge’s hands. Burbadge 
did not seem to have moved, but the little 
glass reservoir was now empty. I think I 
smiled. Could the serum of good luck bring 
these two sad, hungry-hearted people together 
when love itself had failed? 

Presently Mary came to; there was color in 
her face and she looked happy. Then we 
wished her good night, though it was broad 
morning, and Burbadge and I went off to bed. 

“So you dosed yourself?” I said. “ Well. 
my lad, I hope you and she will be the two 
luckiest people that God ever made. ” 

But Burbadge gripped my arm just above 
the elbow. 

“T feel very sick and frightened,” he said. 

Well, while Mary Carnovan slept, the ceiling 
of her room fell. And one of those crazy, 
great true-lovers’ knots struck her on the 
temple and killed her. 

And that’s why I believe in luck. Because 
all considered, that was the luckiest thing that 
ever happened to her. 


“When Burbadge learned that Mary Carno- 
van was dead he raged around a little, cursing 
God and man, and worked himself into a brain 
fever. When he recovered, everything that 
I’ve told you had been wiped off his memory 
as marks are wiped off a slate — and that was 
the luckiest thing that ever could have hap- 
pened to him —or to me.” 
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LUE [ABEL 
KETCHUP 


The Kind that Keeps 
after itis Opened 


ADE from solid, 

juicy, tomatoes, | 
picked at red-ripe per- 
fection; skins, cores and 


seeds removed—just the 
right amount of just the 
right spices added to 
make the most savory, 


wholesome relish. 
Contains only those 
ingredients recognized 
and endorsed by the 
U. S. Government 
All products bearing our name 
are equally wholesome and 
delicious. Insist on our label 
when you buy soups, jellies, 
preserves, jams, canned fruits, 
vegetables and meats. 
Visitors are always 


welcome at our factory 


A useful little booklet, ““ Original Menus,”’ 
gives a host of suggestions for easy, 
delicious meals. Write for it. 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Chantind 


Preserve your food better and 
use less ice than other makes be- 
chuse of their wonderful ome-way circulation of 
pare, cold, dry air, which is constantly forced around 
Lbe@erticles stored, purifying and cooling every inch 
of tite refrigerator. 


A chdgp refrigerator costs nearly as much as & good 
one at tig. start. It endangers your health, wastes ice, 
and spoll&good, and is worn out when a Baldwin 
high-grad efrigerator is in its prime, and many 
Raldwins in tant use for 35 years are still giving 
































Are lined with s 
white opalite glas@#7-16 
inch thick; vitrified spor- 
celain or metal. ere 
ire 150 styles in ck. 
Specials made to fig€your 
BpAce. 





Don’t experimen§ buy 
a lifetimeofsatisfagtion, 
taterm of annoyance. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you a Baldwin. 





Write today for begu-« 
tiful catalogue. 
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The Hammer Never 
Touches the Firing Pin 

When our patents expire, every 
revolver in the world will have the famous 


iver Johnson Safety Action. Our catalog 
tells why. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
142 River Street, Fitchburg. Mass. 
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Not Imitations 


The greatest triumph of 
the electric furnace—a 
marvelously reconstructed 
gem. slike a dia- 
mond— wears like a dia- 
mond—brilliancy guaran- 
teed forever—stands filing, 
fire and acid like a dia- 
mond. Has no paste, foil 

or artificial backing. set 
only in 14 Karat Solid gold 
mountings. 1-30th., the cost of 
diamonds. Guaranteed tocontain 

no glass—will cut glass. Sent 
™ on approval. Money cheerfully 
refunded if not perfectly satis- 
me factory. Write today for our 

}\ De-Luxe Jewel Book—its free for 
the asking. Address— 
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Woman’s 


Efficiency in Humble 


Tasks 








NE day I happened to be in 
an adjoining room while a 
friend of mine talked with a 

O woman who had applied for 

the position of housekeeper. 

It was not a “lady ” house- 

keeper she wanted. The 

demand was for a working 
housekeeper, able to do anything from scrub- 
bing to marketing. As I listened to the cat- 
echism the applicant was put through I felt 
sorry for the woman. Her religion was dis- 
eussed, also her home relations, which evi- 
dently had not been happy; her wages, hours 
of work and leisure and her ability in all sorts 
of tasks. It was a strictly business-like in- 
terview; the employer was wholly at her ease 
because she knew what she wanted and what 
she wished to pay. The applicant floundered 
in her answers; she was evasive, uncertain 
and ill at ease. At last I heard my friend say 
conclusively: “There is no use of further 
discussion. I am sure you would not suit me.” 


She Put 
I looked up 











Her Worst Foot Forward 
while the woman passed 
through the room. She was forty-five years 
old, perhaps, a tiny creature with gray hair, 
plain looking, shabbily clad, and with a shy, 
shrinking manner. She was not built on the 
plan of women who ean successfully battle for 
a livelihood. She knew it. There was even 
a pitiful confession of failure in the quiet 
way she closed the door when she left the 
room. 

“Why didn’t you give he 
my friend. 

“ Because,” she answered in her brisk way, 
“she has not as much life as a kitten; more- 
over, she evaded some of my questions com- 
pletely and I am really debating whether she 
was not some sort of a fake.” 

“That woman was not a fake.” I said. “ If 
I were in her place I don’t believe I would 
care to reveal my private affairs to a stranger. 
Would you?” 

“T am not hunting for a situation,” replied 
my friend. “I must know about any one who 
comes into my house. I don’t intend to run 
any sort of risk.” 

That was the key to the situation; she was 
not the one who was searching for a situation. 

“Tt did not strike me,” I said, “that she 
was so inefficient. She was at a terrible dis- 
advantage when she told you she had never 
earned a dollar in her life. So few people 
are willing to offer the first chance.” 

“ Mercy,” returned my hostess, “ she did not 
even know how much her work was worth. I 
don’t want anybody like that.” 

Weeks afterward a sudden necessity for help 
arose in the household of a relation of mine. 
The help problem in this city is as acute as 
anywhere in America and I realized this when 
I went searching for a capable and trustworthy 
housekeeper. Suddenly I thought of the little 
woman my friend had turned down. I got 
her address and started to look for her. The 
search led from one boarding-house to an- 
other. Each one was shabbier and more for- 
lorn than the last, and as I followed the trial, 
I saw her in imagination dropping week by 
week a little lower in her fortunes. When [ 
found her, she was washing dishes to eke out 
the price demanded for her share of a miser- 
able home. We talked in her room, which was 


ra trial?” I asked 


a piteous scrap of a cold attic, furnished with 
a mangy looking bed and one broken chair, 
She was shabbier than when I had first seen 
her, more distrustful of her abilities, more 
timid and reluctant to tell anything about her- 
self. I did not ask for particulars. I ae- 
cepted her on the assurance that she had once 
owned a comfortable home and had had the 
care of it. She went back with me, carrying 
all her earthly belongings in a paper bundle, 


A Genius for Home Organizing 


That happened six years ago. The coimfort 
brought by that woman into a disorganized 
home is a story I could never relate. Perhaps, 
in her efforts, there was a touch of gratitude 
for being allowed to show what she could do, 
First of all, her wages were paid in advance 
so she might get decent clothes, and these 
clothes worked like a miracle. She looked 
better and as soon as she knew she did, she put 
on a new dignity and self-reliance. She was 
capable of doing every task required in a home 
and she did it as conscientiously as if the 
home had been her own. Never in all these 
years has she sidestepped or overstepped. She 
is not only the mainstay of that household, 
where the mistress lies invalided, but she is 
such a friend and such a comfort that money 
is in no way a recompense for the loving, 
faithful service she gives. Something. oc- 
curred after she had been there several months 
which made her actually need a safety valve; 
then she told me her story. I never listened 
to a sadder human experience. It was a story 
of injustice, brutality and utter betrayal of 
trust. She could not have told it to a ecuri- 
ous, cold-blooded stranger. Later I found that 
the story was true in every detail; indeed, she 
had not told me the worst. Homeless, penni- 
less, with the spirit crushed out of her, fear- 
ful of being distrusted and misunderstood by 
a critical world, who ean wonder that she 
made a poor impression. She told me with 


tears in her eyes of a weary search in the 
great city, day after day, awaiting her turn 


in an employment office among white servants 
and black, tramping for miles through snow 
and rain to answer advertisements only to 
meet cruel rebuffs and rude curiosity. It 
would have tried the soul of a younger, braver, 
less refined woman than she was. To a woman 
nearing fifty, instinctively quiet and retiring, 
it must have been mental torture. 

How many of us who have always been sure 
of a home-roof over our heads, of the sym- 
pathy and understanding of those whom we 
love, would have appeared to better advantage 
than this little woman? I can think of no 
more cruel experience than that of the middle- 
aged woman thrown suddenly upon her own 
resources. The early part of our lives is al- 
most wholly educational and _ habit-forming. 
and the habits acquired under the shelter of 
the home seldom prepare a woman to face the 
world as a wage-earner. When that ordeal 
comes—as it does come to thousands—she 
realizes, with sudden terror that her talents 
are unmarketable. She finds herself in com- 
petition with young women who have had.a 
scientific training, even in domestic work. 
She can show no diploma; not even a recom- 
mendation from a former employer. If you 
can for a moment put yourself in her posi- 
tion, the next time chance throws such a 
woman in your way, give her more than pity. 


SEE PAGE 3 
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MAGAZINE 


Hold out the helping hand and the cordial 
sympathy which go so far toward making this 
world a fairly good place. 


Fight Your Battles on Home Ground 


If I were giving practical advice to the mid- 
dle-aged woman in search of work, I should 
say, first: Do not go far abroad to find it. 
Not the least’ part of the ordeal is in facing 
the community we know best of all in the day 
of fallen fortunes; this experience tries out 
our friends as nothing else does, and that in 
itself is worth while. If you have a special 
talent, whether it is cake-making or sewing, 
it is easier to get the money value for that 
work where you are known than in the great, 
busy maelstrom of a city where thousands 
make barely a living. The people who are 
worth while will appreciate, honor and en- 
courage your efforts; as for the others who look 
down upon one for earning a living, they are 
not worth consideration. 

I suppose you think I can preach only one 
text: ‘“ Determine what you can do best, then 
do it as well as you know how.” It is an old 
text and an oft repeated one, but it does speil 
suecess, because it means honest work; the 
sort of work which is worthy of the money 
received. 

Recently I have been looking over all sorts 
of fields of labor in which elderly women toil, 
and their success or failure teaches exactly 
what I have always preached — that it is the 
humble, every-day tasks well done that often 
earn the most comfortable incomes. The reas- 
on probably is that we are all dependent on 
such work and we can get along without lux- 
uries or the “faddy” things of life. 

In a small city two women upon whom 
fortune had turned her back started about 
the same time to earn a living. One of 
them calls herself “ exceedingly genteel.” She 
ekes out the barest sort of existence by teach- 
ing music and dancing. She is passé on both 
these accomplishments and the few who pa- 
tronize her do so wholly out of charity. When 
the other woman faced the problem of earn- 
ing an income she asked her lawyer what he 
would suggest. 

“T should say, madam,” he answered, 
promptly, “that if you could supply the town 
with such a brand of home-made sausage as 
I have eaten at your table, you might make 
a fortune out of it.” 

“T paint china moderately well,” she sug- 
gested. “I suppose that would not support 
me. 

“Not if people feel as I do,” said the hon- 
est old lawyer. “I would rather eat your 
sausage off an old white plate than a factory 
brand from hand-painted china.” 

The woman laughed. 
tles the future for me. 
sausage machine.” 

It was not an easy task to take up such a 
business in a town where she had once been 
a person of some importance, but she did it, 
and so manfully that people who began by 
looking down on her were forced to look up. 
She did not even disdain to use her own name. 
She started in by having parchment wrappers 
printed with “ Mrs. Dearborn’s Home-made 
Sausage” and placed on every pound she 
turned out. Other people in town besides the 
lawyer knew what a savory article it was, and 
year by year her trade reached out till it far 
outgrew a mere locality. To-day, instead of 
coming from her own kitchen, it is produced 
from a splendidly equipped factory. Still, it 
is no factory product, except as to bulk. 
Every pound is as perfectly seasoned and 
blended as when she ground the meat and 
Wrapped it with her own hands. The sausage 
bought the old Dearborn homestead back 
again, and she lives there in luxury paid for 
by her own earnings. There is no secret about 
the sort of success which came to her. She 
simply did what she could do best. Still, the 
little lady who teaches dancing looks down on 
the Dearborn sausage factory as horribly low- 
bred. It is a case of a different view-point, 
that is all. 


“T suppose that set- 
I shall turn to the 
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Half Service 
Or Double Expense 


WO telephone systems in one 

town mean a divided commun- 
ity or a forced duplication of 
apparatus and expense. 


Some of the people are connected 
with one system, some are con- 
nected with the other system; and 
each group receives partial 
service. 


Only those receive full 
service who subscribe for the 
telephones of both systems. 





Neither system can fully meet 
the needs of the public, any more 
than a single system could meet the 
needs of the public if cut in two and 
half the telephones discontinued. 


What is true of a single commun- 
ity is true of the country at large. 


The Bell System is estab- 
lished on the principle of one 
system and one policy, to meet 
the demands for universal 
service, a whole: service for 
all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED. COMPANIES 

















The Tires Used On 





100,000 Cars 





Over 500,000 Goodyear 
have been sold already. 

Last year our tire sales trebled—jumped to 
$8,500,000—because of this tire’s popularity. 

This year 64 leading motor car makers have 
contracted for these tires on their 1911 models. 

Now that the price is equal, Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tires outsell our 


No-Rim-Cut tires 


They save users all. that rim-cutting costs. 
And they avoid overloading. 

These two savings together, with the average 
car, cut tire bills in two. Yet these oversize 
tires—these No-Rim-Cut tires—cost no more 
than other standard tires. 

Tire Book Free 


Every motor car owner should send for our 





Tire Book. It is filled 
clincher tires almost six with valuéble. ‘facts 
toone. (jooDYEAR gleaned in 12 years of tire . 

All because these pat- making. It tells you how 
ented tires get rid of . ° to cut to the minimum 
rim-cuttingentirely. And No-Rim-Cut Tires this item of unkeep cost. 
they are 10% oversize. Pe eee ee a Write for it. 











THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Seventy-Seventh Street, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in All the Principal Cities 
eri) 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
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GOOD 


For every recipe that calls 
for flavoring — 


MAPLEINE 


(The Flavor De Luxe) 


Never yet has there been a flavoring so popular 
r cake frostings, cake fillings, milk puddings, pud- 
y sauces, ices, home-made candies, bon-bons, 
s and other delectable dainties. 

Its flavor is incomparably rich 
lelicious and for 


Making Home- 
made Syrup 


will find Mapleine is both 
mical and as good, or even 





r than Maple. You simply 
ve white sugar in water 
oneee> and add some 


pleine—make any quantity any 

Full directions on every 
Our Recipe Book, 
Dainties 


request. 


**Ma- 
pleine ’? sent free on 


Grocers sell Mapleine 35c (in 
a for a 2 oz. bottle. 


e Dept. Cc 
Crescent Manufacturing Co., Seattle, Wash. 




















CLIMBING HILLS ON A RACYCLE |S EASY 


BECAUSE of the evenly balanced crank [ay 
hanger, there is 27.9% less pressure on the 
bearings. You can push farther and faster 
with less applied energy than required in any 
other bicycle. 

In 1911 models the crank hanger is made 
with solid tool steel crank shaft and heavy 
tool steel cones, giving a perfect bearing sur- 
face and is es ae de three years. 
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The 
World’s 





Pacemaker and Rideabout Models are 
omiene. without extra charge, with our Mus- 
selman Armless Coaster Brake—smallest,simp- 
lest, lightest and strongest brake made. 

2911 Catalog, Pamphlet “The Three Reasons’’~ 

explaining $10,000 Cash Prize Problem, Racycle 

Watch Charm and Booklet--“‘The Major’s Story” 
| all mailed for 2c stamp. Sent FREE if you 
\y mention Bicycle Dealer in your town. 


THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. 









38 Grand Ave., Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Is Your Glove ttt? 


Put a little “3 in One" oil cn 
fingers and palm and the leather 
becomes soft and pliable at once. 





* eee ny 















glove will last twice as long. 
hold longer. It also prevents 
Write today for 
One” Dictionary. 3 in One Oil Co. 
Oklahoma City is the fastest growing 
month. Ten millions are being spent for development near 
lescriptive literature. Refer to any bank in Oklahoma. 


in One"’ makes base ball 

rust on mask, fasteners, etc. 

sarge free sample 

“3 in 

42 A.V.B. Broadway, New York, / 

town onearth. Real Estate values double 
our addition. We want a reliable representative in every 
ARTHUR DAVIDOR, Inc., Dept.11, OKLAHOMA CITY 


The ball will stick better and 
cover and stitches stronger and 
Not sticky or greasy. 
FREE es 
dda SS 
every year. Residence Lots—$175 each, $10 cash, $2.50 a 
town Liberalcommissions, strong guarantees. Write today 
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The Runner 


SUCCESS 


Continued from page 18 
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necessary, how utterly out of the question the 
plan really was. 

“ All right, Blaine, we'll give you a chance 
to run as well as you talk. I'll get Brown to 
pace you, and I'll do all I can to help. Jim 
here can hobble out and watch the experiment. 
Monday at nine, then. I must be going now. 
Good-by! ” 

Monday proved warm and sunny. Blaine 
found his way to the field by himself, and 
went into the dressing room undef the grand- 
stand. He emerged, clad in jersey and run- 
ning pants, just as the captain, Jordan and 
Brown came into the grounds. 

Craig whistled softly over his first view of 
the blind man’s rangy legs. They were thin, 
smoothly muscled and long. Every inch of 
him bespoke the runner. 

“What a pity!” muttered the captain, as 
he looked at the sightless eyes. “If he could 
see, Jordan, you would have to look to your 
laurels.” 

He began the preliminary trying-out by 
se ding Blaine once around the track by him- 

As the boy ran, true as a die, keeping 
always near the inside and taking the curves 
with all the confidence of one who could see, 
Craig began to wonder if after all there might 
not be a chance; a slim one, to be sure, but 
a fighting possibility. His conviction deep- 
ened as the runner followed Brown for another 
quarter-mile. True, poor Brown was not a 
speed-marvel by any means, but he did his 
best, in a series of erratic sprints, to shake 
off the remorseless trailer, who slackened and 
quickened his stride to keep always just be- 
hind the pace-setter. Not once was there the 
slightest danger of accident. Watching him 
run behind the other, Craig found it almost 
impossible to believe that the man was blind. 

The four spent two hours on the field and 
track, talking, planning, testing; and at the 
end the captain gave his consent to Blaine’s 
entering for the mile run in the dual meet. 
It was a hazardous experiment, at best, but 
the trials had impressed Craig even more than 
he eared to admit. 

The meet was just three weeks distant, and 
there were eighteen working days for condi- 
tioning and experimenting. Never did runner 
and captain work harder. Blaine studied the 
track as best he could, beginning each day 
by jogging around it, counting steps from 
point to point, and stopping and feeling with 
his hands and feet every little unfamiliar 
bump or depression. Craig helped faithfully, 
taking an extra hour each morning for the 
man’s special training. Jordan also aided, 
and he it was who suggested that a coacher 
every eighth-mile, both now and during the 
race itself, could assist materially by shouting 
advice and instructions. 

Blaine’s speed was dazzling. As a mile- 
runner, he was abnormal, seeming to take the 
whole distance as a sprinter might the 100- 
yard dash. At the end he never weakened. 
Where others quickened the pace, and called 
upon their reserve strength for the final whirl- 
wind finish, the blind man simply plugged 
along, neither faster nor slower than during 
the other parts of the race. His success de- 
pended upon his getting a lead and holding it, 
or upon wearing down a sprinting opponent. 

The training was always behind closed 
gates. On rainy days they went to the gym- 
nasium, where Blaine’s guiding shoulders 
brushed the wall on the inner side of the 
track. It was a hobby of Craig’s that a run- 
ner must train, rain or shine, though how 
the blind man’s wind, or stride, or speed could 
be improved was beyond comprehension. 

To detail the preparation of the runner 
would be to repeat monotonously the routine 
of a day. Nobody aside from the faithful 
little band of runners will ever know what 
it cost, nor how hard it was for them or for 
Blaine himself. Nobody will ever understand 
how long nor how thoroughly they worked. 
Always, too, they all understood that they 





were simply experimenting, and that all this 
toil might go for naught. Craig was hope- 
ful. Jordan was enthusiastically blinded to 
the real difficulties. Blaine offered little com- 
ment that could be construed one way or the 
other. But he was desperately in earnest, 

The meet fell on a Saturday late in April, 
The day was perfect, and the crowd came out 
in surprisingly large numbers. Blaine had 
gone to his dressing room early, and he sat, 
listening to the steady tramp of feet over his 
head, while Craig and Jordan and Brown 
plied him over and over with the advice which 
he already knew by heart. He had been ae- 
corded an outside position by the other run- 
ners, who gladly offered any concession, par- 
ticularly one that robbed them of no choice 
place. Gaspar would certainly go to the front, 
He was to keep on the outside of the track 
till his ears told him he was clear of the others, 
and then eut in behind the front-runner, 
When Gaspar tired, he was to swerve and pass 
him, and then go on and win—if he could. 

They were still talking when a megaphone 
voice roared: “ All out for the mile run.” 
Blaine clenched his hands slightly, but gave 
no other evidence of nervousness. Jordan, who 
understood the blind man’s sensations as the 
crucial moment drew near, assumed control 
of the situation and walked out to the track 
with the runner. 

As Blaine stepped from the cool dressing 
room into the warm sunshine, his heart 
seemed to stand still. He could hear voices 
everywhere. In the grand stand at his back 
was a babel of conversation, rippling back and 
forth, dying out and swelling in volume in 
a curious fashion that possibly a normal per- 
son might not have noticed. Out on the field, 
inside the track, he could hear men hurrying 
here and there, shouting instructions and 
warnings, and announcing results of jumps 
and throws. As his shoes crunched upon the 
cinders of the track itself he stopped, tremb- 
ling and afraid. But when Brown had greeted 
him with a commonplace query, and _ two 
other voices, which must have been Gaspar’s 
and Carpon’s, said, “ Good luck, old man! 
quite as if they meant it, he felt his courage 
returning. Although the crowd did not know 
of his affliction, the other runners had been 
told, and his keen sense of intuition told him 
they were sorry. Pity was the one thing he 
did not want; he was running on equal terms, 
and he would show them he could hold his 
own. 

Jordan found him his holes, already dug, 
and he wriggled the toe of his shoe in them, 
to make sure they offered the necessary grip. 
Then a big-voiced official asked: 

“ Are you ready, men?” 

Nobody’ answered. The tension was not 
upon Blaine alone. 

“On your marks! ” 

The blind man heard a movement on the 
part of the others; a quick, nervous shifting 
of feet. He was already in position. 

“ Get set!” 

He crouched low, hands on the track, ready 
for the spring. His sensitive ears caught the 
slight grating of the self-cocking hammer on 
the revolver, and even before it fell on the 
cartridge-cap he was off. 

Moreover, he was away in front; of that he 
was sure. Now he must wait for Gaspar. His 
nervous fear had left him entirely and he was 
running easily near the outside of the track, 
listening eagerly for the foot falls of his op- 
ponents. 

At the first sharp curve, his heart-beats 
raced far above normal. Here was the initial 
test. Could he gauge the turn accurately? 
Had he misjudged the distance? Would he 
crash in against the others by curving in too 
soon ? 

But when he had swung to the left, bit by 


bit, and realized that he was now running 
nearly at right-angles to the first. stretch, he 


breathed easier. Off to the side, and a little 


SEE PAGE 3 
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behind. apparently the same approximate dis- 
tance away, came the regular thump-thump of 
foot-beats. One of the men, probably poor 
Brown, seemed a few feet to the rear of the 
others. 

He curved in again for the next turn, knew 
he had made it neatly, and straightened out for 
the back-stretch. All the time some query 
sought recognition in his brain. What was it? 
What were his final instructions? Then, like 
a flash, he put the question into words. Where 
was Gaspar? Where was the man who had 
been relied upon to set the pace? 

For just a second he faltered. His stride 
broke slightly, and his quick ear told him the 
others were gaining. Resolutely he dug his 
finger-nails deep into the corks he was carry- 
ing, and sprang forward with frenzied energy. 
If only he could see now, just for an instant! 

Half-way down the back-stretch he heard a 
voice; good old Jordan’s whole-hearted bellow. 

“Take the rail, Blaine! ” 

The runner smiled at the queer shout. 
Straight in his face flung the first word or 
two, the sentence increasing in volume as he 
passed the speaker, and dying out behind him, 
till the name itself came far from the rear, 
like a fleeting echo. 

As his brain began to comprehend, he 
stopped smiling. Something had gone awry; 
Gaspar was not out in front. As he listened, 
indeed, he could distinguish the foot steps of 
three runners, still slightly behind and to one 
side, now closely bunehed. And he, who could 
not see, who could not know what had taken 
place, was asked to set the pace for three of 
the crack college runners of the Middle West. 

He set about the task grimly. Increasing 
his pace, and counting carefully as his feet 
raced up and down, he shot ahead and to the 
left. For one dizzying second, he lost his 
mind-picture of the track and of direction; 
but when his foot touched the little rail level 
with the cinders, the map flashed clear before 
him. 

He circled the turns easily and finished the 
quarter-mile in front. Back of him pounded 
the other runners, confident of his eventual 
weakening. Only Craig, who stood at the fin- 
ish, white-faced and shaking, knew his powers 
of endurance. As he swept past, the captain 
yelled: 

“Easy, Blaine. Forty to the mark!” 

It was his signal for speed. He must take 
forty even strides, at the same rate his legs 
had been thumping up and down, before reach- 
ing the turn. Mechanically he began to count. 
At ten he was beyond Craig’s voice; at twenty 
he began to doubt if he had not already 
reached the curve of the track; at thirty he 
found himself fighting a desire to swerve 
sharply to the left. Resolutely he kept straight 
ahead, counting, counting, always counting. 

“__ thirty-eight, thirty-nine, forty!” 

At last he turned, and a great wave of re- 
lief and joy welled up in his heart as he felt 
with decisive knowledge that he had exactly 
timed the count. 

It was an easy matter, then, to gauge the 
next turn. Only at the ends of the long 
straightaway portions of the track did his 
courage fail him; he swung into the back- 
stretch for the second time with every confi- 
dence. 

Once settled in his stride, he listened care- 
fully. There had been some change in the po- 
sitions of the runners. One was gaining on 
him, and gaining fast. The other two were 
still close together, even further back than 
they had been as yet. He half turned his 
sightless eyes toward the infield, waiting for 
Jordan’s explanation. 

“It’s Gaspar coming,” shouted the injured 
man; “let him pass you! ” 

Blaine smiled. It was all clear now. A bad 
start had put Gaspar well in the rear, and, 
wise runner that he was, he had bided his 
time and gained slowly, reserving his strength. 
As a matter of fact, he could not have diag- 
nosed the situation more exactly. 

_ Closer and closer came the runner. A hot 
breath struck Blaine on the neck and back, 
and he leaped forward with a queer jerk, fear- 
ing the other would run him down. But Gas- 











HE unique "Porosknit" fabric 

is knit and cut to give a true 

fit with not the slightest bulki- 
ness. Absorbent and ventilated for 
health and coolness. Elastic for 
freedom of movement. Firmly 
sewed, durable, best trimmings, 
easily washed. 

"Porosknit" Union Suits do away 
with double thickness at the waist, 
and the downward "pull" of the 
drawers. No other union suits that 
fit without binding have the light- 
ness of "Porosknit." They fit the 
hard to fit. 

Buy and wear a suit of "Porosknit" 
today. That's the best way to know 
what real underwear comfort is. 


For Men i A Sie For Boys 
irts a rawers 

50c per garment 25c 

For Men Union Suits For Boys 

1.00 Any Style 50c 


On sale in practically all stores. Write 
us for illustrated booklet showing all styles. 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
56 Washingt St., A terd , N. Y. 
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FIRELESS 
COOKERS 


Reduce the Cost of Living 


It’s an actual fact that my Fireless Cooker saves 75% of your fuel bills, 75% 
of your time and worry, it cooks your food 75% better and you will never keep 
house again without one, once you have tried it. 1am the Original Fireless Cooker 









S om te Original Man. I sold 30,000 Fireless Cookers last year. Nearly every cooker sold brings 
Fireless Cooker Man. me from one to four customers—friends of the first customers. 


Special Price Proposition On 10,000 Cookers 


Just now I am going to make a special price proposition on 10,000 lot of my cookers 
to further introduce them into new localities. You’ll be surprised and delighted at the 
low, direct figure I will quote you on just the cooker you want right from the factory. 

Don’t you want to write a postal to-day for this proposition? Remember my Cookers 
are the latest improved, most up-to-date cookers on the market. Mine is the old, original, 
genuine, Rapid Fireless Cooker. 

Sold on 30 days’ free home test. Order one of my Cookers, use it in your home fora 
full month, then decide whether you want to keep it or not. 


My motto is Low Prices and Quick Sales. 
My Rapid Cooker is the cleanest, most sanitary Cooker made. No pads, or cloth 


lining. All metal, easily kept clean, and with proper care will last a lifetime. 
Beautifully finished cases with dust proof tops. eer 


Send for catalogue and full description, together with special price. Also, I will 
send you recipe book of 125 different dishes to be cooked in my rapid cooker. 

Remember my cooker Roasts, Bakes, Fries, Boils, Steams and Stews, any and 
all kinds of food most deliciously. Answer this advertisement and get full particulars. 


WILLIAM CAMBELL COMPANY, DEPT. 256, DETROIT, MICH. 
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**A Clean Tooth 
Never Decays”’ 


This flexible curved 
handle instantly adjusts 
itself to the shape of 
the gums, passing over 
them gently but firmly. 


Every 
Pro-phy-lac-tie 
fully guaranteed. 
We replace if 
defective. 













Flexible 
Flexible Tooth Brush 
It gives a new sensation and preserves the gums— 
keeps them in a healthful condition. 
fhe Pro-phy-lac-tic (rigid or flexible handle) thor- 
ghly cleans all the teeth back and front alike. 
It’s the one tooth brush with a well defined purpose. 
ced in an individual yellow box which protects 
nst handling before the brush gets to you, 
Prices: 25c., 35c., 40c. 
nteresting booklet ‘Do you Clean or Brush Your Teeth** 
is yours for the asking, send for it. 
Florence Mfg. Co., 180 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
Bole makers of Pro-phy-lao-tic Tooth, Hair, Military and Hand Brushes. 

















! Bicycles Direct 


e From Factory! 


Manufacturer’s Prices on the Famous “America” 
Bicycles During Greatest Sale in the History of the 
Bicycle! Special Sale Prices for Short Time Only 
in Certain Sections of America! 


GUARANTEED 10 YEARS! FREE TRIAL! 


Chis is the most astounding bicycle-buying oppor- 
tunity that has ever been offered the nation’s 
bicycle riders! In certain sections, to introduce 
the wonderful “‘America”’ Bicycle, we are selling 
direct to riders at manufacturer’s factory-to- 
rider prices! Thus the world’s greatest bicycle 
value is yours for less money than other wheels. 
You get middiemen’s profits off for introducing the 
* America.” 

rhe double-strength ‘America Truss Frame 
Bicycle” and the ‘America Coaster-Brake 
Dinmond Flyer Bicycle” are guaranteed 
twice as long as any other wheel. No other 
wheel can be gunranteed ten years! Yet 
during this sale you can get a double-value bicycle 
for less cost than any other wheel! ‘ America” 





Iieyeles come to you fully equipped—NoO KX. 
rRAS TO BUY! “America” Bicycles are fully insured! (See 
. e.) This amazing sale offer can be withdrawn without notice. 

s at once, today, allows you to gram this wonderfu{ 
‘ ty. Don’t delay—a letter or a postal brings you Sale 
®rices and complete catalog FREE! That penny saves you 
dollars on your bicycle. Write today to (4) 


AMERICA CYCLE MANUFACTURING. CO., Dept. 1600 
Michigan Ave. (The Old-Reliable Bicycle House) Chieago, 1. 








For Comfort, Convenience, Roominess 
and Durability Buy 


“STRAIGHT BACK” 
DRESSER TRUNKS 


Smooth sliding drawers — no 
trays. No rummaging. Holds as 
much as box trunks. A 8 for 
everything. Straight back allows 
placing close to wall—just like 
dresser. Saves space. Thousands 
use them instead of dressers. 

Corner clamps, extra strong, 
finest quality hand-rivited on— 
not nailed. Workmanship and 
material very best throughout. 
Solidly, carefully built every inch of the way. 
All kinds trunks—Dresser, Ladies’ Gent's 
Suit Cases, Bags, «te. All guaranteed. Prices 
right. Don't buy until you investigate the 
“STRAIGHT BACK,” Send tor free catalog 88- 
11 and sample cornerclamp. Complete descrip- 


J : . , tionsand pictures. Selectioneasy. Write today. 
a Straight Back Trunk Co., Toledo, 0. 


“DONT SHOUT’ 


» ‘‘Lhear you. I can hear now as well as 
© anybody. ‘How?’ Oh, some- 
, thing new—T HE MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. [| would 
not know | had them in, myself, only 
that | hear all right." 

The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


makes low sounds and whispers 

plainly heard. Invisible, comfort- 

able, weigh and harml 

Anyone can adjust it, Over one 
thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 

rHE MORLEY CO., Dept. 760. Perry Bidg., Phila. 
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BAUR DIAMONDS. 


* 
at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLLD GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination. We 
evarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1ct. $5.98. 
Gents ring 1 et. $6 98. 14k Stud 1 ct. oe. Sent 
C.0 D. for inspection. Catalog FREE. shows 
full line. Patent ring gauge included, 10 cents. 
Baroda Co.,Dept. 49; Leland & Dover St, Chicago 
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par had no such intention and presently the 
blind man heard the foot steps swerve slightly 
to his right, felt a flap of thin cloth brush his 
elbow, and a few seconds later caught the 
rythmic crunch-crunch of spikes meeting cind- 
ers directly ahead. 

It was easier now. All he had to do was to 
fall in a few feet behind, and keep his ear 
attuned to the precise sound of foot beats that 
drifted back over the little gap. And thus 
they ran for a quarter-mile, with only the en- 
couraging shouts of Craig and Jordan to 
break the black monotony of the race for the 
blind man. 

But something was occurring which both 
the captain and the injured man on the side 
were overlooking. The pace had slowed, im- 
perceptibly but none the less surely. The 
coachers held stop-watches, but neither had de- 
tected the change, despite the fact they were 
supposed to be timing each sixteenth. Not 
until the four had swept past Jordan in the 
third quarter did he appreciate the danger. 

Carpon was not gaining, but he was lying in 
a good position, nursing himself for the final 
sprint. Gaspar, who was really in the race 
solely to aid his partner, was easing off, trust- 
ing that Blaine, blind as he was, would not 
notice. Brown had already been beaten off 
and was too tired and discouraged to know 
what jockeying was being enacted. All the 
time, Carpon was resting, recovering his 
strength and getting his second wind for the 
final dash, at which he was an adept. 

Blaine himself discovered the trick at the 
same moment as Jordan. He had been count- 
ing again, and when he came to the final num- 
ber his instinct told him that the pace was 
much slower. He would have given much for 
advice from the field, but there was still nearly 
an eighth of a mile to go before he reached 
Craig. 

Resolved not to blunder, he forced his mind 
to tick off the seconds as accurately as a clock 
could have done. It was something of a trick 
to separate time and the foot-beats on the 
track, but he did it. The result sobered him 
instantly. Unless the race were faster, Car- 
pon would certainly pass him at the end. 

Jordan had hobbled over to Craig with the 
startling information, and the captain, almost 
frantic at the thought, began to plunge along 
the side of the track toward the approaching 
runners, to give the warning. Suddenly he 
stopped, grinning and elated. Blaine knew 
already. 

At the first turn out of the back-stretch the 
blind man went straight ahead to the middle 
of the track. Then he swerved quickly, in- 
creased his stride, and, half way to the curve 
into the straightaway finish, was on even 
terms with Gaspar. 

The latter gasped as the blind man loomed 
up at his side. His duty was plain. The trick 
had failed and he must race Blaine off his feet 
in the next eighth. 

They swung into the home stretch on even 
terms. The Chicago runner bent low and de- 
liberately sprinted. For one agonizing second, 
Blaine found his tired limbs unable to re- 
spond. Then, putting into them every ounce 
of strength he possessed, he took up the chal- 
lenge. 

Neither Craig nor Jordan spoke to him 
again. The captain knew he must gain his 
winning lead now or never, and when Jordan 
would have shouted to ease off he clapped his 
hand over his mouth. 

On they swept, each eager to get the lead. 
As they began the last lap of the race, they ran 
like a team, with Carpon twenty feet behind 
and coming easily. He could overcome that 
small handicap. Brown was so far behind that 
he no longer counted. 

At the turns, Gaspar, on the inside, took the 
lead. Blaine knew he was dropping behind 
slightly, but he did not fear. His sensitive 
ear told him two facts. First, the man who 
had been running with him was faltering; in 
trying to kill off his opponent, he had run 
himself into exhaustion. Second, they had 
drawn sharply away from Carpon; how far he 
could not determine, but certainly several 
extra and precious feet. 
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“If You Want 
To Know How 


OLS English 
floor Wax 


makes the most 
beautiful floors, 
write for our 
book ‘‘Beautiful 
Floors— Their 
Finish and Care.” 


Book and Sample 
Free 


Try it—a 50-cent can coversa 
large room. Dropusa postal 
right now. 
A. S. BOYLE & CO. 
1922 West 8th Street 
Cincinnati, Obi 














A FREE Brochure to MOTHERS 











VERY mother—and father as 

well—should read the great essays 
contained in the book (just published) by 
Margaret E. Sangster, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Mrs. George Stern Perry and 
Percy Keese Fitzhugh, four of the 
world’s most prominent writers for 
young folks. 


‘THEIR essays in this volume 

tell of the workings of the growing 
and maturing minds of our children. 
They tell how impressions are made that 
last for a lifetime—impressions that 
make or mar their lives. Isn’t it often 
our fault, or our carelessness, that wrong 
impressions and habits are formed by 
our little ones? 


WO cents in postage will 

bring you this brochure postpaid. 
It should be read by every father and 
mcther in the universe. There is only a 
limited supply; so address at once 
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I Can Increase 
Your Earnings 


4 
youmay earn$3,000t0$10,000ayearinthe 
Real Estate, Brokerage 


and Insurance Business 


Our system is a positive success. It equips you to conduct 
these meeer making branches, and gives youa valuable Com- 
mercial Law Course Free. Clerks, Book Keepers, Salesmen, 
Agents, Solicitors and others should investigate this. Sen 
no money, simply your name and address and I will mail you 


our Big 62-Page Book. absolutely free. Write today. 


international Realty Corp., 1556 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 


Successors to The Cross Co. and H. W. Cross & Co. 















Make Your New York Home 


THE CUMBERLAND 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF @ ATTRACTIVELY MODERN 


WHEN you decide to stop at The Cumberland you have chosen 
a home in New York. The prices are moderate; $2.50 
and up for room and bath to the day-by-day guest. "Permanent" 
rates to permanent people. Every window screened. Hardw 
floors. No dust holding carpets. Oriental rugs throughout. Book- 
let for the asking. Advance reservations by wire or letter desirable. 


JUST A STEP TO ANYWHERE 


@ The Broadway car from Grand Central Station or | Island 

. R. passes door. Very near the 50th St. Subway or 53d St. 
Elevated. A\ll surface cars. 10 minutes walk to 20 theatres. 
5 minutes walk to Central Park. 


Management of Harry P. Stimson 
BROADWAY AT 54th ST. NEW YORK 
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Use the Dime 
to Insure 
the 
Dollar? 







Down the back stretch they charged for the 
fnal time. The blind man was not hoping to Save the Dime 
sprint at the end, but he told himself he would 
keep up this awful pace till he fell. Gaspar, 
running erratically in little frantic spurts and and 
dashes, had swung in on the rail, a few feet 
ahead. As he listened, Blaine knew that the . 
runner was about through. Every second he J 
expected to hear him slow up and fall to the eopardize 
i rear. 
; At the next turn, the Chicago man gave it the Dollar? 
up. But it was his muscles and his wind; not ” 
his courage. If he could have kept upon his 
feet, he would have finished, despite every 
handicap of Nature. As it was, his tired legs 
simply collapsed and he fell in a little hud- 


dled heap on the track, directly in front of HE short-sighted man says, ‘I am not going to paint my house this year. 
Pane Materials are higher than they should be. I intend to wait until prices 
The blind man heard him drop. For the § y . 


last fifty yards he had been thinking of just | come down.” 
sh : ssibility. His mi vas remarkably : a : ao : 
_. Pigg prt pti —— se Such a man is thinking more of the dimes he imagines he may save by 
every possible accident of the race. Perhaps | waiting than of the dollars he is sure to lose when his buildings depreciate. 
his blindness helped him, for the average run- ; : . . : : : re 
her, faltering and weary, mieht have hesitated | His wisdom is reckoned in dimes, his short-sightedness in dollars. 
. c « c Pe] S c - y 
and been _— — No thrifty houseowner reasons that way. He says, “My house must 
As Gaspar fell, Blaine swerved sharply to ; . ‘ . . é 
le side. Witenes Se atonal to | have the new coat of paint that is coming to it, even if the cost is four or five 
every foot-beat of the other, and when one | dollars more than usual. My house represents an investment, which must be 
missed absolutely he knew what had happened. . an : ; » 
Before the runner had toppled over, the blind | Protected. Besides, z¢ zs our home; we want it to look as well as possible. 
man had swung wide and saved himself. It Any houseowner who wants to do a little figuring should get from his local 
was an instinctive action, bred of the remark- . , dj % 
able hearing that sightless eyes had developed. | dealer prices on the following ingredients : 











Ss Now there was only one set of footfalls 
_ near him. Carpon was sprinting, coming like 
a the wind, gaining at every stride. Blaine set ne" oe Dutch ra na white lead = - ‘4... 
ays his teeth, took the turn into the home-stretch A ace ny 5, Oe ae aaa ad aeg 
) by 3 sade al cpanht anne * 4 : ° ° ° © eeesae 
te on the very rail itself to save ground, and 2 pint dtepeiitinin tides ss Pe ee 
and raced straight ahead for the fluttering tape he — — 
the could not see This makes 8 gallons genuine old-fashioned paint ...... 
for . Seana ; : ; 

For the first time he felt his utter weariness. 











me In the trials there had been no excitement; no He should then compare this with the price of any other paint he would 
vod nervous tension like this to sap his energy. 


ren. Now he knew he was close to collapse; his | think of using, and all the while keep in mind the superior spreading power of 
pe mouth was parched; he landed on his heels 


with ugly jolts that shook his whole body; the old-fashioned lead and oil paint. 
cinders persisted in lying unevenly and at- 
tempting to turn his ankle; his legs were try- N | , 

ing to get beyond his control and pound up OUR FREE PAI ING HELPS 
and down in a natty rat-a-tat-tat instead of 


We try to be of service to those about to paint. We will send you, if 
the orderly thump-thump-thump. 


: ; , asked, color schemes, miscellaneous painting directions, and names of 
He calculated his lead at ten feet. Slowly nes ee ' : : ‘< 
but surely it was being cut down, despite his Blue List’? Painters in your community, men who use our Dutch Boy 
best efforts. A hundred yards from the finish, Painter’ white lead. Ask for “‘Helps No. 446.” That will include everything. 
r which was one of the points he had come to p - , 
know, the thuds of Carpon’s feet were like TO PAINTERS: If you are a skilled white-leader and use ‘‘Dutch Boy Painter’’ 


. ‘6p. ’ -. of . . 
cannon reports in his ears. One advantage he san -_ “= Tt yous ae oe our ““Painters’ Blue List."” Write us for Blue List 
had, and one only. To pass him, the other aan. . a eee 

must swerve to the outside, while he, blind 


though he was, must run straight as a die. NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


His head whirled for an instant and the rush a ee re | ne gs me OR pang | Rn oftaeee Pinsheanh 
of blood cut off his sense of hearing. When = es 
the next throb of his pounding heart drove it 
from his ears, he had lost entirely the sounds 
from behind. To the right they were shooting 
guns — why, that was Carpon running by his 
side! 














WOULD any SANE PERSON PAY 5e..a POUND 


ART—40e. a GALLON for WATER | 


AND CLEANING—IF ONE KNEW 

Dimly, as from a very great distance, he Sa ae ee ee aie ae 
heard Jordan and Craig as they shouted like [= 
madmen. <A roar from the crowd, in appre- 
ciation of the wonderful finish, called his at- 


—just what happens when you buy a pac k- 





; : , | age ol S Al Pow der be ause it Pye) '¢: big 
en, ention to the spectators for the first time. . a ? = 
a Their encouragement acted as a spur to his Some eye kages look big because they are 
ay. tired muscles. He plunged forward into the | fluffed with Air and when fresh we igh as 
ago blackness of defeat or victory, swinging his : | much as they look because they are Full of 
Eh arms wildly, till suddenly he hit a clenched | yy 3 on 
— i 7 : , > errs Water. Open one ol them and see it lose 
= fist with his hand as he swept, half falling, ’ . 

half diving, into somebody’s arms. A thin bit | weight day by day as the Water Evaporates 
) of string, the finishing-line tape, fluttered It's Simply a Matter of Intelligen € | PEARLINE is Concentrated Si ap Powder 

idly about his neck and jerked loose again. ay r9 + PEARLINE p } 
N Had he broken it? Or had Carpon? Why WHY : i, prove t-test ~ eee See oe 
d rls whole crowd gone suddenly dumb? LET US QUOTE AN ADVERTISE- the | lufty —Look-Big ac kages : 3 
d “Roy!” , tg : MENT FROM THE SOAP GAZETTE BR @ home| ablespoonful 2) ae a I | 
. Boy!” shouted Jordan’s voice in his ear, OED eT Ca nae THE New A | { 
: “you won! Won by six inches! ” PROCESS LOSES WEIGHT RAPIDLY f—nCOMEILG work of two or three of these 
a % Y ou came within ten seconds of the ree- OR even neTanT, aatnTonan POPPED Powders Popping is all right 
id ord, _roared Craig gleefully. PROOF PACKAGES. SUCH PACK- for CORN and WEASELS but not for 
jt “You outran and _ outguessed them,” AGES CANNOT BE MADE BY THE OLD gix : 
s > ’ : METHODS SAVE, AT- PROHIBITIVE S bee ler 

screamed Brown’s happy voice. EXPENSE.’*, 3068p) ae 
= “ You oe _——_ . . . a = — W _ 
K “Ah,” said Blaine, trying not to look unduly ° : MI TH 3 nag B } £ : 

& +4 ! 4? ~ IN -O 4 yer 2¢ y C 

— happy, “forget it; I—I want to rest.” And Pearline is ft 0) Ee 1an Vel a est dV est 


he shut his eyes and was asleep. 
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The World’s Champion 
| Shorthand Writer, 


H. Marshall, of Brooklyn, 

2 graduate of the correspon- 

struction of SUCCESS SHORT- 

HAND. At the reth annual convention 

e National Shorthand Reporters’ 

1 A ation, in Denver, 1910, Mr. Mar- 

i ablished the highest record 

efore made in a centest of short- 

writers, and was awarded by the 

ation the SHORTHAND WRITER 

CUP, the World’s Championship Trophy 

i and accuracy in shorthand 

the course of instruction which qualified Mr 

Marshall is open to all. 

Shorthand reporters 

earn from $1,500 to 

$6,000 a year. Com- 

mercial stenographers 

earn large salaries,and 

the supply of stenog- 

raphers does not meet 

the demand in the 

business world and in 

the United States Civil 

Service. The opportunities of 

the commercial stenographer for 

advancement are greater than those in 
any other work. 


RECORD OF SUCCESS SHORTHAND 


A writer of Success Shorthand 
is the world’s champion short- 
hand writer. 

-r of Success Shorthand holds the highest record for 

nd accuracy for writers of ten years’ or less experience. 

\ writer of Success Shorthand holds the highest record ever 
by a stenographer of less than five years’ experience. 
eater number of reporters in the last six years have 


aduated from Suceess Shorthand School than from 
other schools. 


ess Shorthand has expert graduates all over the world. 
ess Shorthand is a complete expert system for begin- 
nmercial stenographers, and reporters. Writers of 


er systems enroll with us to become more proficient 
xpert 


gue sent free on request. If a stenographer, state 
and experience. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
Suite 35, Schiller Bidg., 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


Hotel Latham 


5th Av. and 28th St. 
NEW YORK 


For Permanent and Transient Guests 
One block from Madison Square Garden 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Sample Rooms for Commercial Men 
Table d'Hote Luncheon, 50c. 
Club Breakfast. . Also a la Carte 
Rooms with use of bath, $1.50 per day 
Rooms with bath, $2, $2.50, $3, $4 per day 
A. L. PRATT, Managing Director 
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Are Your EYES Affected in 
Any Way? 
If so, let us send you 

The Ideal Sight Restorer 


for 10 days at our expense. 


It helps Nature ina purely nat- 
ural way to strengthen the 
eyes and remere Ly 4 —- 
. vision action is 
The Normal Eye. ure of a gentle massage, w which 
ilates the eyes by restoring the normal circulation of blood— 
that is all that weak eyes require. But it does ag molds the 
eye painlessly but surely to its perfect shape. is is necessary 
orrect near-sight, far-sight, astigmatism,and kindred defects. 
s absolutely safe—it does not come in direct contact with the 
ey and five minutes’ manipulation, in your own home, oe 
lay, is s all that is necessary to counteract eyestrain and headache, 
and ~gate eyeglasses to the rubbish box. Throw awed Jose 
yegiasses. See nature and read with a naked eyes. 
r instructive booklet. No. 129 E a © days test to 


THE IDEAL CO., 134 W. 65th St., New York. 
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THOUGHT FORCE 


FOR HEALTH 

2 Seton Sears, M. D., gives in lucid lan actual 
is, ways, and means for — Sie we’ force of 

ght f or good in your life. FOR CENTS Thought 
F wr Health,” and a three ~ate trial subscription to 
NAUT ILUS, the practical magazine of self- -help. Send AT 
ONCE and we will include Ella Wheeler Wilcox s little book- 
let, ‘* What I Know About New Thought.’ 


ELIZABETH TOWNE. Dept. 191, Holyoke, Mass. 
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M Ya reeasen nee enei 
No heat, ent, cement or rivet. Any a use them, Fit surface. Smooth. 
x, le, Complete box. all sizes, tS. 


postpaid t 
Write totar. Collette Mfg. vod Box 112 , Amsterdam, N. 
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EDITORIAL Chat 


By Ortson Swett MARDEN 














HAT we make of ourselves 
depends upon the ideals 
which we habitually hold. 
Our lives are shaped upon 
our mental models. If these 
be high, the life is lofty; if 
low, it grovels. Man is no 
better than his ideals. The 

stream can not rise higher than its source. 
Our work can never overtop our ideal, our am- 
bition. It is a great thing to keep the constant 
suggestion of high ideals, of things that are 
grand and noble in human achievement, in 
the mind. It tends to make us love the right 
and hate the wrong. 

There is one thing we ought to hold in 
such sacredness that no consideration could in- 
duce us to dilute it, and that is the quality of 
the life, the quality of our ideals. Whatever 
else we are careless about, we can not afford to 
carry through life low ideals, second-class 
personalities or demoralized mentalities. How- 
ever humble our homes or ordinary our en- 
vironment, we should keep the quality of the 
life, the personality, at the highest possible 
standard. We should allow nothing to deterior- 
ate it. 

Yet most people are careless and indifferent 
regarding the quality of their lives. There 
is a slipshodness in their living, a slovenliness 
in their mentality, which tend to deteriorate 
the quality of the life and make it cheap and 
common-place. 

Whatever your career, guard your ideal as 
the apple of your eye, the pearl of great price; 
for everything depends upon the direction in 
which that points. If it points downward, no 
amount of money or influence can redeem you 
from mediocrity, or even save you from a de- 
graded life. Man is so made that he must 
follow his ideal. He can not go up if his ideal 
points down 

When the taste has become vitiated or de- 
moralized by bad literature or vicious com- 
panions, there is no standard by which we can 
gauge the quality of life, and quality is every- 
thing. Quantity means little when compared 
with quality. 

Some one says: “ The ideal which one pos- 
sesses, or which possesses one, comes to con- 
trol him so as to lift him up or drag him down, 
in spite of all other influences leading in an- 
other direction. Therefore, it becomes ex- 
tremely important that a man’s ideals should 
be worthy ideals, uplifting him in his as- 
pirations and endeavors.” 

What do we not owe to people who have raised 
the ideals of those about them by trying to 
do something better, to live a little finer life; 
who were not content to jog along in the same 
old rut, but were determined to get up higher? 

I have known a girl, inspired by the lives 
of great men and women about whom she had 
read, to change the atmosphere and ideals of 
the little village in which she lived, as Ben- 
jamin Franklin changed the atmosphere of the 
entire printing establishment in which he 
worked while in England. 

We little realize how much we are in- 
fluenced by the example of others; how the 
great personalities whose lives we touch mold 
and stimulate our characters and modify our 
ideals. 

A great many people who live in out-of-the- 
way places and sparsely-settled communities 
are only partially developed, and are never 
thoroughly aroused, because of the lack of in- 
spiring and ambition-arousing examples in 
their community. 

It is not difficult to predict the kind of men 
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and women that will develop from children 
who live in a vulgar atmosphere, in an en- 
vironment of vice, who rarely hear anything 
inspiring or see models of nobility ; whose lives 
are filled with everything that is degrading 
and deteriorating. On the other hand, we can 
easily forecast the future men and women 
who will develop from children reared in homes 
of refinement and culture, who breathe the 
very atmosphere of intelligence and enlight- 
enment, who live in the midst of models which 
inspire, elevate and ennoble. The mind is 
formed by what it feeds on. It must follow 
the character of its daily food. 

I have known unusually bright, promising 
boys to lose their ambition almost entirely 
when living in a vicious atmosphere and 
associating with those without purpose in life 
except to have a good time. Before they rea- 
lized it, their ideals had become tainted, their 
aims warped, and their ambition dimmed. 

There is something positively contagious 
about an inspiring ambition. Think of the in- 
fluence and the power of being a living model, 
of igniting the spark in thousands of young 
lives, of awakening the ambition to be some- 
body and to do something in the world! On 
the other hand, what a curse to be a degrad- 
ing model, to have a deteriorating influence! 

Anything which will lower our standards or 
ideals will cause an irreparable loss. One 
of the commonest and most unfortunate things 
that can happen to a human being is the ruina- 
tion of the taste for better things. The taste 
should be kept sensitive, delicate, and refined, 
so that the individual will be able to appre- 
ciate the best and highest possible to him. 

The moment a man stoops to the lower, he 
can not maintain the higher; if he continues 
to do the lesser, he will render himself more 
and more ineapable of doing the greater, be- 
cause his ideals will invariably drop to the 
level of his acts. Disraeli said:. “ The youth 
who does not look up will look down; and the 
spirit which does not soar is destined to 
grovel.” 

How true it is that without a vision the 
people perish! Where the pursuits are sordid, 
where the highest aim is the all-absorbing am- 
bition to make money, everything that is 
finest, cleanest and most beautiful in life 
evaporates; the nature coarsens. This is the 
threatening picture of American character 
to-day. 

The vast resources and great commercial 
prizes of this country are so tempting, so fas- 
cinating, that by the time they are ready for 
active life our youth are so saturated with 
commercialism, so ambitious to coin every bit 
of their ability, their education, their in- 
fluence, their friendships, almost everything 
into dollars, that all else is neglected. 

They lose their ideals which are the true 
test of character. 

The ambition of the old masters was to 
embody their ideals upon canvas, no matter 
how long it took or what it cost. They could 
not bear to associate money with their ideals. 
The canvas or the piece of sculpture was re- 
garded as the child of the brain. There was a 
kinship in it. They loved it. They could not 
bear to part with it, even for the necessities of 
life. It was too precious to sell. 

The true artist transfers to the canvas the 
ideal which haunts his soul. Everything that 
he has seen, read and experienced is incor- 
porated into his masterpiece. No pains, no 
study, no devotion are too great to give to the 
child of his brain. What are hunger and criti- 
cism to him! He sees immortality in his can- 
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yas. His idea is becoming tangible. He does 
not need the praise of the world, for there is 
an applause within which is infinitely more 
satisfying. He is in toueh with Divinity. He 
can bear up under anything but the desecra- 
tion of that holy passion within him. Let 
others chase the dollars, let others crowd and 
jam in the selfish world, and live the strenuous 
life for that which perishes. He eats bread of 
which the world knows not, he slakes his 
thirst at the very fountain of life. 

In every really successful life, there are some 
principles which must always be put before 
every other consideration, whatever occupation 
we adopt. The ideal should be kept high, 
clear and clean of all contamination or com- 
mercialism. It should not have the least sug- 
gestion of the dollar taint. It should not be 
warped or twisted by influence or by im- 
mediate prospects. 

Whatever the tools with which we work, we 
can all be artists. We can follow the voice 
that calls us higher, we can do the best of 
which we are capable. 

Running through the noblest characters 
of the world, there is a _ great back- 
bone of purpose. We feel the timber of their 
manhood; the stamina of their character. We 
feel that regardless of their vocation, there 
is a great moral force in them; something 
which they hold more sacred than money-mak- 
ing or any business consideration. These char- 
acters are the salt of civilization. We know 
perfectly well that it is useless to try to twist, 
buy or influence them. They are not for sale. 
They stand like the rock of Gibraltar. 

The very reputation of having a moral back- 
bone, of standing for something besides mere 
money-making, of being known as a man who 
can not be wheedled into doing a mean thing, 
a man whose character is beyond perjury, be- 
yond influence for the wrong, is the greatest 
kind of capital; is credit in itself. 

We base our confidence on character, on the 
man, and not so much on his mere ability to 
pay. Many rich men in this country do not have 
half as much credit at the banks as others 
with a tithe of their wealth, simply because 
everybody believes in the latter. Their very 
names carry confidence. There is a letter of 
credit in their reputation. They carry it in 
their faces. 

Lincoln once said: “ Every man is said to 
have his peculiar ambition. Whether it be 
true or not, I can say that I- have none other 
so great as that of being truly esteemed of 
my fellowmen by rendering myself worthy of 
their esteem.” 

We are always betraying our ideals, whether 
high or low. They crop out in our letters, in 
our conversation, in our conduct. As the 
ideal of the sculptor “ carves itself in marble 
real,” so the great life aim out-pictures itself 
in our bodies. How quickly a practised eye 
can tell what ideal has been working in the 
lives of those he sees upon the streets or meets 
in traveling! How easy it is to pick out the 
clergyman or the priest, even when not wear- 
ing distinctive dress! The face of the pro- 
fessional or literary man betrays his vocation, 
the ideals which have actuated him, because 
the thoughts held uppermost in the mind, 
which become life habits, very quickly become 
impressed in the face, the form, the manner. 

One of the most lamentable things in our 
civilization to-day is the fact that so few busi- 
ness men maintain the integrity of their ideals 
throughout their business life. Never before 
was there a time when there. was so much 
winking at dishonorable methods,’ so much 
graft in business and politics, or when the 
great leaders of men were so tempted to stoop 
to questionable methods. It seems as though 
everybody were looking for a pull, trying to 
get a slice of all the good things that are go- 
ing, even by methods that are questionable. 

The habit of always trying to do something 
better, to improve upon our yesterdays, the 
reaching-up habit, the habit of aspiring, is 
of untold value to those who would make the 
most of themselves. The mind that constantly 
aspires, that perpetually yearns for a larger 
growth, a completer life, will not be forced to 
look back upon a deformed and hideous life. 
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This is a miniature reproduction of the living room shown in color 
in our Cottage Bungalow Portfolio. 


This portfolio presents a complete plan for 
interior decorations. Each room in the house 
is shown in colors, accompanied by complete 
specifications for producing the effects shown. 
Even the rugs, draperies, hangings and furni- 
ture are included. If you are going to build, 
remodel or redecorate you will find this port- 


folio most helpful. You can adapt any or all 
of the suggestions it contains to your own 
home, or we will, upon receipt of a complete 
description of your house, prepare special 
suggestions without cost. This service of our 
Decorative Department is at your disposal and 
is offered without charge. 


Wouldn’t you like to know in advance what colors will 
look best on the outside of your house? 


We have a Portfolio of color schemes for house 
painting which we send free on request. This shows 
colors in artistic combinations on actual houses. There 
are fifteen of these plates, each showing a different 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS €-VARNISHES_ 


Ask a local dealer for color cards and 


by dealers everywhere. 


or the Special 
The Sherwin-Williams Company, 















growing feet. 
and exact fit in— 


Summer Footwear for 


style of architecture and each suggesting a different 
color scheme with complete specifications for obtain- 
ing it. 

Write today for these two helpful Portfolios. 





lome Decoration Service write to 
Decorative Dept., 620 Canal Road, N. 


eland, O. 










.W., Clev 





. Growing Feet 
One of our specialties is well-made footwear that aids the symmetrical development of 


Our summer footwear is light, strong, flexible—all leathers, correct styles 


Young Men’s and Boy’s Oxfords and High Cut Shoes. Outing and Athletic 
Shoes, High and Low Cut Shoes and Ties for Misses and Growing Girls, 
Children’s Dress and Walking Shoes. Infants’ Ankle Ties and Bootees, 
“Best” Remedial Shoes for Falling Arch, Weak Ankles and Bow-legs. 
Write For our SuMMER CaTaLoaugE, fully illustrated, and allows wide range of 
choice for the selection of all the summer needs of Juniors, Children and Infants. 
Ovur Lone Distance SHOPPING SERVICE makes i tags | by mail as 


satisfactory as a visit to the store. 


Brat X Co. vv 


Please address Dept. 27. 
Outfitters for the Young 


Ave. at 35th St., New York 





Red Cedar Chest For the June Bride 


Saves Cold Storage 
Charges. 





Is Moth Proof. 

Combines Beauty 

and Usefulness. 
This Chest is made of § 
delightful, fragrant 
Southern Red Cedar— © 
a true replica of a | 
Flanders Treasure | 
Chest. Beautifully pol- 
ished, finished with or- 
namental Cedar handles 
and wide Copper bands. 
VERY ROOMY. Pro- 
teets furs and clothing against moths. No camphor 
rouuired. Is dust and damp proof. MAKES UNIQUE BRIDAL 
GIFT. Direct from factory, freight charges }d—no dealers profit. 
Write for catalogue. Shows many other styles and gives prices. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 3i, 


Red eee S 


Statesville, N. C. 











KEITH’S 


s| The Authoritative Mage- 
| gine for Home ilders. 
| Each pace issue shows 8 
i to 10 Plans of Artistic 
mes. 2c copy. Sub. 
Send $1. for 6 mos. sub. and 
book of Cottages & Bungalows 


-100 PLANS 
Minn, 


lis, Minn. 





a. — 


No. 1070 Cost $2200. One of the 100. 
M. L. KEITH, 677 Lumber Exch 








MEN AND WOMEN 
MAKE $20.00 A WEEK 


and over at home growing mushrooms in cellars, sta” 


Dies, , boxes, ete. Crop sells for 50c. to $1.50 a 
Yb. Visit our farm. Our beds pay bic. Start now. 


Big booklet telling how 
to do it FRE 


Natl. Spawn Co., Dept.28, Hyde Park, Mass. 
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Use MENNEN’S "4am 
Toilet Powder 


and insist upon your barber using it 
also. It is antiseptic and will assist 
in preventing many of the skin dis- 
eases often contracted. Sold every- 
where or mailed for 25c. ri 
box for 4c. stamp. 

Trade Mark Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 











le. The last great herd of elk 
in the United States starv- 
ing in Jackson’s Hole! That’s 
the situation. 

« State and National Govern- 
ments, idle and indifferent! 
That's the cause. 

«@ Dillon Wallace’s “Tragedy 
of the Elk” tells the whole 
story. Also the remedy. 
In addition THE May 
OvUTING offers the best of 
sound advice to all followers 
of the various paths that lead 
to the open air. 

«. As a special inducement 
to new readers, we shall be 
glad to enter your name for 
an eight months’ trial sub- 
scription for $1.00 and will 
send you absolutely free a 
copy of “BACKWOODS SuR- 
GERY AND MEDICINE.” This vol- 
ume ie invaluable for the camper 


who doesn’t expect to be ill, but be- 
lieves in being on the safe side. 


The regular price of The Outing 
agazine is $2.50 a year. Twenty- 
five cents on all news-st 


(f=) OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


heey 315 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Continued from page 29 


PEERS BEHIND THE VEIL 





into her understanding slipped all kinds 
of grown-up chatter — slipped in and slipped 
out. 

“Dr. Robinson is awfully alarmed about 
Mrs. Lord’s condition,” she heard her mother 
say once. “ She has not cried once since Danny 
died — they can’t seem to make her talk, even.” 
And again: “She just sits there day after 
day looking off into space like a dead woman. 
Mr. Lord has tried his best to arouse her but 
she won’t look at him.” And last of all: 
“Mrs. Lord’s mother’s down. Danny’s death 
nearly killed her but she forced herself to 
stand it for Marion’s sake. Yesterday she got 
out all Danny’s toys and all his little clothes 
and suggested that they mend them up and send 
them to the Little Wanderers’ Home. Mrs. 
Lord just glanced at them and then looked 
away. Dr. Robinson says they must do some- 
thing pretty quick.” 

One evening, a week after Danny’s death, 
Janey took one of her Uncle Jim’s books to 
look at before she went to bed. It was called 
“Paradise Lost” and it was a great favorite 
with Janey, for, although she could not read 
it, the pictures — always of angels — gave her 
a strange sensation of far-away-ness. In fact 
Janey fell asleep over it, one cheek lying on an 
open page. She did not wake when Uncle 
Jim carried her upstairs, nor even when her 
mother undressed her. Indeed, once into bed, 
she fell into a deeper sleep, the dreamless 
Nirvana of play-exhausted childhood. But 
this did not last. In the middle of the night, 
she started up — and started wide, wide awake 
with the feeling that somebody had called her 
name. 

Somebody had. It was Danny. 

He was standing in the middle of the room. 
And Janey knew him at once although he 
looked very little like the Danny she had lat- 
terly known. He was, in brief, the old out- 
of-doors Danny —the Danny of the velvety- 
pink cheeks, the wide, soft, beautifully-lighted 
eyes. He smiled, and his smile was full of a 
glee that she had never seen in it before. 

He wore his little white nightie. But the 
strange thing was that he had wings. They 
came from between his shoulders and curved 
high above his head. Unlike real feathers, 
they melted at the ends into little soft, flicker- 
ing flames; flames of pearl and opal; flames of 
eoral and gold. 

“Come, Janey,” he said and held out his 
hand, 

Janey obediently scrambled to the floor and 
put her hand in his. He led her out of the 
dark chamber, into the murky pocket that was 
the hall, down the black tunnel that was the 
stairway, through the cave of jet that was the 
living-room and out on the piazza. But all 
the time they had plenty of light; for Danny 
moved in a golden cloud that stood up, cone- 
like, from his flaming wings. The instant they 





struck the grass Janey knew where they were ° 


going — to the fairy-pond. The little curving 
path that their own feet had worn to it from 
the piazza-steps lay under hordes of friendly 
summer stars, winking silver above and _ be- 
tween hordes of friendly fire- winking gold 
below. The grass felt wet to their feet. 
Danny did not speak again. Janey would 
have liked to talk but she held her peace. But 
they did not unclasp their hands. Janey no- 
ticed as she had often noticed how the wart 
on Danny’s thumb rubbed against her finger. 
When they reached the fairy-pond, Danny 
drew her over to Mud Pie Rock. He reached 
his hand down and drew a letter from the 
crevice. It was neatly folded, fresh and clean- 
looking. “Give this to my mother, Janey,” 
he said. He put the paper in her palm, and 
her hand closed over it. He smiled his new, 
radiantly-gleeful smile. 
And then a strange thing happened. 
Danny was standing against a bush of 
queen’s lace that was starred with huge white 











pinwheel blossoms. Suddenly the flames jn 
his wings seemed to die down. One instant 
Janey could see the blossoms on the bush shin. 
ing through the feathers. Another instant. 
there was no Danny there. A third, and she 
was waking up into the sunshine of a brisk, 
windy morning. 

All alone, Janey played hard the whole 
morning through. She practised her exer- 
cises a little. She worked on her scrap-book, 
She colored the pictures in a magazine that 
Uncle Jim tossed to her. She ate her lunch, 
Later she went in bathing. Returning she 
passed the tiny path that led from the road to 
the fairy-pond; a big tiger-lily waving in the 
wind, seemed to beckon her into it. Stooping 
to pick it, a flash of something white in the 
crevice in Mud Pie Rock caught her eye. She 
pulled it out. 

Dear Mother: (it said in Danny’s queer 

home-taught scrawl) 

Don’t be sorry that I went for I’m coming 
back agen. And rememmber when, I do my 
name will be Danny. 

Staring at the rain-stiffened, dust-soiled 
paper, Janey remembered that Danny’s name- 
sake, their blue sailor-doll, deserted and for- 
gotten, still lay buried in a butter-box on the 
hill. 

“Tl dig him up now,” she thought. But 
before she could do that, her memory took an- 
other twist and, suddenly, all that night had 
brought her flooded back into her conscious- 
ness. 

The note tightly clasped in her hands, she 
ran all the way to the little white house. 

Mrs. Lord sat inside, her hands in her lap, 
her vacant eyes fixed out of doors. 

“ Mrs. Lord,” Janey called softly. 

“Yes, Janey,” Mrs. Lord said without look- 
ing at her. 

“ Last night Danny came to me,” Janey said, 
“and told me to give you this.” 

She handed Mrs. Lord the letter. 

And then happened a thing stranger than 
all the strange things that had recently hap- 
pened to Janey Blair. Mrs. Lord tore open 
the note, ran it through. In another instant 
she had rolled out of her chair and lay on 
the floor at Janey’s feet, a white, silent, 
crumpled wad of clothes; and Janey’s screams 
were ringing through the house. 

By the inevitable series of miracles, summer 
glided into fall, fall into winter, winter into 
spring. May came. 

“ Janey, dear,” Mrs. Blair said one morn- 
ing, “ ve just had a letter from Mrs. Lord. 
You remember Mrs. Lord and dear little 
Danny who died?” 

Now, by some strange hap, Danny — the 
Danny of everyday play in Secarsett — had al- 
most faded from Janey’s mind. That is to say, 
he was now but a shadow exercised only by as- 
sociating memories. But the Danny who took 
her at midnight to the fairy-pond — the Danny 
of the flaming wings and the high, sweet, glee- 
ful, coaxing smile — that Danny was as clear- 
cut in her mind as if he had been freshly 
graven there. That Danny, indeed, was to 
take a place among her imperishable mem- 
ories, the more to be pondered on and won- 
dered at the older she grew. 

“ And she’s sent a message for you, dear,” 
Mrs. Blair continued. She read from the 
letter. ‘‘ And please tell dear little Janey that, 
a month ago, a little baby came to live with 
Mr. Lord and me —the darlingest little boy 
that ever was. We’ve called him Danny. [’m 
so happy, though 1” — Mrs. Blair turned a 
page—“had an awful time — thirty-six 
hours” She stopped. “Isn’t that a lovely 
surprise, Janey?” Mrs. Blair’s face took on 
the look it always bore when she spoke of 
babies. 

“Not a surprise to me,” Janey answered 
placidly. “I told you Danny’d come back.” 
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Fighting in Mexico 





twenty thousand. Only lately they were re- 
ported to have joined the Chihuahua insurg- 
ents. The warlike Yaquis, too, have made 
common cause with the insurgents. 

These Indians should have no trouble in 
getting along famously with the insurrectos, 
for the great majority of Chihuahenos are 
either out-and-out Indians or mestizos of a 
deep copper hue. 

The men of Chihuahua, whether humble 
peons or proud haciendados, all go armed and 
are bred to the saddle. Wild horsemen of the 
open that they are, they know their country in- 
side out and are never at a loss for a water- 
ing place or for a likely spot wherein to find 
wild horses or cattle. This means that any 
man at any time can go out with his lasso 
and secure a good mount, after which he can 
ride about for weeks at a time killing cattle 
whenever he feels hungry. For those who 
have a leaning toward horse-stealing and cat- 
tle-killing, any excuse such as the recent revo- 
lution is only too welcome. It means the call- 
ing off of the rurales and other mounted po- 
lice upon other more serious errands, ties the 
hands of the ranch-owners and of their more 
loyal men, and is generally a picnic all 
around. This is why the Texas cowmen de- 
scribe the whole rebellion as a “ beef-eating 
contest.” 

To bring about an armed uprising among 
such people, all that is needed is a fiery 
tongue, a few handfuls of cartridges and a 
man of spirit who knows how to lead. What- 
ever the alleged grievance may be, it is sure 
to afford a chance for wiping out some old 
grudges, for killing cattle and for stealing 
horses. 

Almost all the male population of Chihua- 
hua, whether Indian, mestizo or of Spanish 
breed, have no other occupation but to tend 
cattle. This means that they are vaqueros of 
the most approved order, who can ride, shoot 
or lasso anything within reach. The average 
Chihuaheno is a peon, raised and held on his 
-attle range in peonage for some old debt. He 
supplies his own mount, horsegear and outfit; 
everything except his revolver. This, owing 
to its high cost, is usually furnished by the 
ranch-owners. Now it is furnished by the 
revolutionary junta, together with a handy 
magazine-fire carbine and a belt full of cart- 
ridges. 

Every vaquero, besides his leather clothes, 
sombrero and huge spurs, carries a woolen 
serapa, a lasso of rawhide or of maguey, a 
small cooking pot, steel and flint, and a scant 
supply of cornmeal, coffee and tobacco. He is 
used to sleeping on the ground and is equally 
indifferent to heat, cold, and to the tropical 
downpours of the rainy season. His _ horse 
likewise is never stabled, requires no blanket- 
ing and knows how to live off the country. 

All full-grown men go armed and are thor- 
oughly used to the handling of firearms. 
Nothing could be further from the truth than 
the prevalent American notion that these men 
can not shoot straight. They shoot just as 
well as our own American cowboys. The best 
shot I ever saw was one of these Mexicans. 
His shooting, both with the revolver and with 
the rifle, was better than anything I ever wit- 
nessed among the Texas Rangers or the 
Rough Riders in Cuba. 

Once these vaqueros have taken the notion 
to go on the warpath, all that has to be done 
to turn them into formidable fighters is to 
give them plenty of ammunition and some 
leadership. This is precisely what Madero 
and his friends have been doing in Chihua- 
hua. Many of the leaders of the present revo- 
lution are known to be ranch-owners and 
foremen. Others are educated revolutionists 
from the United States. So far there has 
been no stint of firearms and ammunition, all 
of which have been smuggled across the line 
from Texas. 

Given a plentiful supply of money where- 
with to keep up this constant stream of 
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smuggled firearms and cartridges, there ap- 
pears no good reason why the guerilla warfare 
in Chihuahua and Sonora should not keep up 
indefinitely, or, at least, until the money gives 
out. 

Of this there seems to be no immediate pros- 
pect, since Madero is a very wealthy man, and 
most of his fortune is known to have been in- 
vested abroad where Diaz could not reach it. 

If you have the ready cash and some trusty 
agents to represent you, arms are easy to get 
in the United States. When Madero was in 
New York he had with him a fund of $600,- 
000. Deliveries can be arranged for almost 
anywhere along the frontier. When it comes 
to preventing the smuggling of arms across 
the Rio Grande, even so formidable a force 
as we now have at the frontier finds its hands 
full when strung out over a border line of 
more than fifteen hundred miles. 

All that the revolutionists have to do after 
receiving their arms is to ride about the coun- 
try, “capturing” defenseless towns and pu- 
eblos, or “shooting up” the unfortunate de- 
tachments of troops which have been sent out 
against them. 


How Towns Are Captured 


Of regular Mexican troops there are now 
in Chihuahua at most fifteen thousand, in- 
cluding the rurales and State gendarmes. 
Whenever the rurgles get after the rebels and 
make it too hot for them, all the rebels have 
to do is to scatter through the timber in the 
mountains, every man for himself. Each fugi- 
tive is perfectly able to take care of himself, 
be it as a pretended pacifico, or as a defiant 
outlaw, until he and his comrades gather again 
at some appointed meeting place in the moun- 
tains several hundred miles away. 

The “capture” of a town, such as the oft- 
reported capture of Guerrero in Chihuahua, 
generally means no more than that an armed 
band of horsemen has ridden into the open 
town at atime when there were neither troops 
nor rurales in sight. Towns like Guerrero, 
which happens to be a county seat, number 
barely a hundred houses with at most fifteen 
hundred inhabitants — when they are at home. 
Only the women and children stay at home in 
Chihuahua, and are more than willing to be 
“captured.” They are generally the wives 
and offspring, or, at all events, the friends and 
sympathizers of the very men who are sup- 


posed to have captured them. If the troops , 


return in foree, timely warning is given and 
the “insurgents” simply saddle up and gal- 
lop away, scattering again, if need be, through 
the barren mountains. 

Now and then, only, when a column of 
troops can be decoyed into a mountain am- 
bush, or a difficult ford, do the insurrectos 
gather in real force to stake their issue on a 
pitched fight. At such times, with all the ad- 
vantage of ground and knowledge of the coun- 
try on the side of the insurrectos, the troops 
are apt to get the worst of it. If the soldiers 
prevail against their hidden attackers, the in- 
surrectos scatter as usual, so that the soldiers 
have nothing for their pains. 

If the odds are too heavy against the sol- 
diers, and the rebel ammunition does not give 
out, some half hundred or more poor soldier 
conscripts have to pay with their lives for the 
blunders of their officers. By the time the re- 
ports of such an affair reach the frontier and 
the waiting war correspondents, the skirmish 
or running scatter-fight has become a “ bat- 
tle,” with the losses of the government troops 
magnified into a military disaster, suggesting 
Spionkop or the British reverses on the Tugela 
River in the early days of the Boer War. 

Any one possessed of the most rudimentary 
military knowledge will understand how hard 
it is for regular troops, marching in column, 
and dependent on supply trains and an un- 
broken line of communication, to operate 
against scattered bands of natives in a coun- 
try where every one goes armed and mounted, 
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where the fighting men ride at large without 
maintaining regular camps, and where horses 
and cattle can be had for the taking. 

Military operations in such a country mean 
marching hither and thither against an un- 
seen foe, being potted on steep mountain trails 
from behind trees and boulders or from across 
deep ravines, with an occasional fierce night 
attack upon worn-out soldiers lulled into 
fancied security by treachery. 

This method of fighting in Mexico today re- 
calls the days of guerilla fighting in the Cuban 
manigua during the Ten Years’ War there, 
when 150,000 Spanish regulars were required 
to hold down Cuba. Only in Mexico the fight- 
ing ground is far larger and wilder than that 
of Cuba ever was. Moreover, Cuba is an is- 
land, where every important seaport was in 
the hands of the Spaniards, with countless in- 
terior forts and blockhouses connected by a 
strong barbed-wire trocha and military roads, 

Mexico has no such forts, nor blockhouses, 
no convenient sea or trocha to confine the 
fighting ground and cut off retreat, nor are 
there any 150,000 soldiers wherewith to put 
down the rebels. Even if there were larger 
forces, complete success might be more than 
doubtful in the light of what modern Mexican 
history tells us of the ill success of Marshall 
Bazaine’s large army of seasoned French vet- 
erans when pitted against Juarez’ and Diaz’ 
ragged rebels. 

In a country like Chihuahua the inhabi- 
tants can not be starved into submission as 
was done in Cuba, for there are cattle every- 
where. These cattle, to which the bandits help 
themselves so freely, are the property and main- 
stay of the supporters of the government. Be- 
sides all this, the vaqueros and Indians of 
northern Mexico make much more formidable 
fighters than did the black plantation hands 
of Cuba. 

For fiereceness and fighting prowess the Chi- 
huahenos are to be compared only to our own 
Texans and Rocky Mountain men or to the 
wild Circassian mountaineers of the Caucasus 
and the Balkans, who gave the Russians and 
Turks such endless trouble for generations. 


Stubborn Guerilla Warfare 


All this should be remembered by those who 
are inclined to speak lightly of the present 
day fighting in Mexico. It is only fair to 
say, in view of the difficulties and arduous 
character of military operations in that coun- 
try, that Diaz and his regular army men have 
done wonders. So far, at least, Diaz has sue- 
ceeded in preventing the spread of the trouble 
to other provinces, and above all he has man- 
aged to keep his main railway line through 
Chihuahua fairly intact and running. Except 
the border station of Mexicales across the line 
from Calixico in lower California, no im- 
portant town or railroad junction has been 
allowed to fall into the hands of the rebels. 
(None at least up to the time when this was 
written.) In face of the difficulties above 
mentioned, the greatest military genius could 
not have done better. 

Even Napoleon’s generals first came to grief 
when face to face with the guerilla warfare 
of old Spain. Thus, too, in our own days of 
telegraphs, military railroads and machine 
guns, it took 265,000 British soldiers two years 
to prevail against 30,000 Dutch farmers in 
South Africa. 

For those who have not been in Mexico, 
the most eloquent testimony of the extreme 
difficulty of military operations against shift- 
ing bands of armed natives will be revealed 
by a mere glance at Frederic Remington’s 
stirring pictures of Mexican ranch life and 
mountain work on every other page of his 
“Pony Trails.” 

Another American artist who has spent sev- 
eral years in this rough country — Edward 
Borein — fully confirms every word that Rem- 
ington has written of the indescribable 
roughness of the mountain ranches of ,the 
Sierra Madre. 

One experience that this artist had in this 
very country, first described and depicted by 
Remington, is typical not only of life in 
Chihuahua, but also of certain peculiar news- 
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paper work of which there have been many in- 
stances lately. 

While Borein was working as an artist on 
the Hearst and Tarazos ranches in Chihuahua 
and Sonora a few years ago there was an out- 
preak of Yaqui atrocities. One mountain 
trail in particular was known to be haunted 
by the Yaquis, several ‘white travelers having 
peen murdered while traveling over that trail. 
So it soon came to be avoided by travelers, 
and the trail was all but covered by grass. 
About this time Borein determined to return 
to his home in San Francisco. Of course he 
was warned not -to travel over that trail, if 
he set any value on his life. 

A Mexican jefe politico even went so far as 
to forbid the American to travel along that 
trail without the escort of soldiers, but no 
soldiers were’ forthcoming. Meanwhile, the 
artist had come to the shrewd conclusion that 
the dreaded trail was probably safer than 
any other; for it had been avoided so long 
that the Yaquis must have grown tired of 
watching it. So Borein and one other Ameri- 
ean companion rode boldly over the trail, with- 
out bothering the jefe politico for permission 
or escort. Thus they rode for several days 
and. nights through the heart of the Yaqui 
country. 


A Newspaper War 


Sure enough, throughout their trip they 
did not encounter a single hostile Indian. 
Their reasoning proved to be correct, for dur- 
ing that same time another party of travelers, 
riding over a parallel trail, were ambushed by 
the Yaquis and massacred to a man. 

When Borein and his companion got to the 
mining town of Minas Prietas at the end of 
the Sonora Railroad, some two hundred miles 
away from the Yaqui country, they were ac- 
costed by a newspaperman who had come all 
the way from Seattle to write up the Yaqui 
war. He had established himself at the hotel 
for the time being without bothering to push 
further on into the interior. 

“What experience did you have with the 
Yaquis?” asked the correspondent. 

“None at all,” said the artist. “ We never 
saw a single Yaqui.” 

“What?” exclaimed the disappointed news- 
paperman. “Impossible! They told me you 
came from Bavicora through the Yaqui River 
valley.” 

“So we did,” assented the artist, “but the 
Yaquis never bothered us.” 

Thereupon the correspondent sat right down 
at one of the hotel tables and began to write 
furiously, covering page after page with his 
writing. Late that night he filed his long des- 
patch at the telegraph office. 

A fortnight later Borein saw the story as 
published in the Seattle paper and afterward 
reprinted in untold other newspapers all along 
the Texas and Arizona frontier and elsewhere 
in the United States. It was a thrilling story, 
telling under big scare headlines how two 
hundred Americans were penned in by a fierce 
band of a thousand Yaqui warriors at Minas 
Prietas (the very place from which the des- 
patch was filed), and how, unless American 
troops came to the rescue, not one of all those 
two hundred Americans was expected to 
escape alive. And so the story ran on with a 
wealth of hair-raising and blood-eurdling de- 
tails sufficient to arouse all the borderland to 
arms. 

As a matter of fact, says Borein, he and 
the correspondent were the only Americans in 
Minas Prietas on the night when the despatch 
was, written, and after he left there next 
morning the total American colony was re- 
duced to just one — the correspondent. 

Ever since that day Borein has shown a 
disposition to doubt the truth of any Mex- 
ican war story printed under a frontier date 
line. Many Americans now living in Mexico 
are inclined to agree with Borein. 

Borein’s experience with this form of im- 
aginative journalism may furnish a clue to 
President Diaz’s reluctance to allow many of 
the American war correspondents | now 
gathered at Mexico City to depart for the 
“front ” in Chihuahua. 
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Ten years experience enables me to give prac- 
tical instructions that will add $6 to $60 per 
week to your income without interfering with regular 
occupation. For full particulars and free book, 
address JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM 
5850 N, Western Ave., Chicago, Tis. 
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Gray Hairs Seeking a Job 





out of a situation twenty-four hours. And 
why? His hair and whiskers are as white as 
snow; but he stands erect, and there is the 
spirit of a Napoleon in him. He radiates 
force and energy. He lives much with youth, 
and he touches the men and things of his time. 

I know men in the sixties who, if necessary, 
could get employment in good positions with- 
out difficulty almost anywhere because they 
believe in themselves, because they radiate en- 
ergy, life, because they are interesting, youth- 
ful in spirit, no matter what their gray hair and 
wrinkles may show. They have not allowed 
the years to count, age to double them up or 
make them look dry and seedy. They are trim, 
buoyant, enthusiastic, fresh, responsive. They 
have not allowed their hope or vivacity to die 
out of them. 

When an old man comes into an office to 
ask for a position, his very attitude of mind 
and manner has everything to do with his 
getting it, if there is a vacancy which he could 
fill. He must apply for the position with the 
expectation of -getting it, and not with the 
conviction in advance that his offer will be 
declined. 

He must show that there is a great deal 
of unused force, a lot of good work in him 
still. He must show this by his very self-con- 
fidence and air of assurance, by the very man- 
ner of a conqueror. 

He should know that he needs to be more 
eareful about his dress, his appearance and 
the impression he makes than a young man 
who is strong, vigorous and forceful. 

What the employer wants is the best there 
is in a man. He is inclined to take an ap- 
plicant at his own estimate and if he comes 
crawling into his presence like a whipped dog, 
as though he expected to be turned down, the 
employer knows by his attitude that he does 
not himself think that he is suitable for the 
position. The employer wants energy, force, 
persistency, stamina, grit, determination, and 
he knows that these must come from a strong 
vitality; that there must be the evidence of 
victory in the appearance and manner of the 
applicant who expects to be successful. 

In our investigation, we have found that 
while it is undoubtedly difficult for men after 
forty to get positions in lines where they had 
no frevious training, yet many employers 
are anxious to hold on to men who have grown 
up with the business and who have learned it 
from the bottom, because their greater ex- 
perience and wisdom often more than com- 
pensate for their lack of the vitality and 
buoyaney of youth. 

Some men remain fresh, aggressive, self- 
sufficient, all their lives. They never seem 
to stop growing. They are always taking on 
new nutriment and they keep every nerve-cell, 
brain-cell, muscle-cell growing. These people 
never grow old. They always impress you with 
a fresh youthfulness and vigor ordinarily 
found in young manhood. 

Everywhere we see old men who are filling 
responsible positions quite as ably as young 
men. If a man has not squandered his life 
forces by vicious living, if he has lived simply 
and sanely, the very rightness of his wisdom, 
the strength of his judgment, the accumula- 
tion of his expert knowledge, the broadening 
of his mind, the brightening of his whole na- 
true, the enriching of his experience ought 
much more than to compensate for his little 
loss of buoyancy, agility and swiftness. A 
life properly lived is like the rolling of a 
snowball. It ought to increase, to grow con- 
stantly larger and richer to the very end. 

Selfishness, greed, avarice are great enemies 
of youthful appearance. Love, kindness, sym- 
pathy, a spirit of helpfulness, are great life 
prolongers as well as happiness producers. 

No employer wants to hire a whiner, a man 
who does not think himself any good, who has 
no confidence in himself, who is always telling 
his age, who is always pouring out tales of 


hard luck, and telling how everything has gone 
against ‘him. 

If he wants anybody; he will hire you even 
if you have gray hairs, if you show that 
you are still a soldier in life’s battle; 
that the fires of ambition are still at their 
height, and that you are resourceful, progres- 
sive, original, individual. Hope is an import- 
ant agent in getting a position, but despair 
gets nothing. 

_ There is a powerful rejuvenating influence 
in always appearing young and trying to feel 
young. Walk as though you were young. 
Don’t drag your feet as though age were creep- 
ing over you. Walk with a light, springy step, 
Don’t let your movement or your brain, lag, 

You can not tell, much about a man’s age 
by his years. He may be old at forty — young 
at seventy-five. : : 

If a man loses his interest in everything, 
if he does not associate with those who are full 
of animal spirits, young life, those who are 
vivacious, if he does not enter into the life 
around him and become a part of it, if he is 
as dry and juiceless as a sucked orange, every- 
body will avoid him, and nobody will want to 
employ him. 

An editor of a daily paper, when asked why 
he did not employ men over fifty. replied: 
“ Although a man may do just as much work 
after this age, he takes himself too seriously.” 
He did not like to have people around him 
from whom the youthful spirit had evaporated. 
Tle wanted optimism —men in whom hope 
was large. He wanted the exuberance, the 
enthusiasm and the zest which usually belong 
to younger men. 

It is not so much a question of years as it 
is a question of the loss of buoyancy, of hope- 
fulness, of that exuberance which is char- 
acteristic of young life. If a man has been 
good to himself in his earlier years, if he has 
taken good care of himself, and has not 
squeezed out all the juices of his youthful, 
joyful, nature, if he has not sapped his vital- 
ity by unscientifie, vicious living, if he has 
practised plain living and high thinking, has 
conserved his energy, his life force, has not 
overstrained his resources, he is young at al- 
most any age. 

It is the burned-out, the spent man that is 
not wanted. 

The employer hires young people, just as he 
buys young horses instead of old ones, because 
there is more future in them. 

The fact is that men who are beginning to 
show their age are often their own worst en- 


emies. They admit their defeat, and yet are. 


surprised that employers think as they do. 

There is nothing so utterly disheartening as 
hopelessness. If a man in the vigor of his 
strength loses his position, his business, his 
property, he still has hope, confidence that he 
can get on his feet again at some time. But 
when an old person loses property and posi- 
tion the chances are comparatively small of 
his ever getting on his feet again, or even into 
a position of comparative ease and comfort, 
unless he possesses courage and grit. 

I believe that such a position is even harder 
for a man than for a woman, because a man 
out of a position without prospects does not 
know what to do with himself. He is much 
more helpless than a woman who can work 
in most anywhere in a household, who can 
generally find some kind of work even though 
she gets very small compensation. She does 
not have that feeling of utter hopelessness and 
helplessness which the unemployed old man 
feels, especially a man who has led an active, 
strenuous life. 

I always feel pained when I see these un- 
fortunate men in cities carrying advertise- 
ments on their backs, or doing menial work 
when by ability and education they were nat- 
urally fitted for much better things. For gray 
hairs to be begging bread, to be looking in 
vain for a situation, to be wandering homeless, 
friendless in old age, is certainly pitiful. 
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Point and 


 PLEASANTRY 


WE WANT NEW STORIES FOR THIS PAGE—crisp, amusing stories 
If we judge a composition to be 
column we will pay ten cents a 
word for each story as published, reserving the right to change the wording as may 





that have not been printed in other publications. 
good enough for our ** Point and Pleasantry’’ 


seem necessary. 





If we consider a contribution to be not quite up to th: standard of this column, but still available for our pages, we will retain 


it for anot her department at our current rates. 


NO CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE RETURNED UNLESS STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 


Address: Editor, ** Point and Pleasantry.”’ 








A ProvipentT GAMBLER. 


greseeosoosorosoosos*sMITHERSON went home 
one evening after a bad day 
at the gambling table. 
“ Wife,” he said, “ have you 
anything to eat?” 

“Yes, lots of things.” 

“ Well, cook up everything 
$ in the house — everything.” 

“Gracious! Are you so very hungry?” 

“No,” answered Smitherson with finality. 
“T’m going to sell the stove.” 

—E. Auuen Reap. 
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DaMAGING SLOWNESS. 


“What *bout dem chickens, Mr. Johnsing, 
dat Caspah dun stole — get dem back ?” 

“Some ob dem, Marcus. Yo’ see I o’deh de 
cou’t papahs onto him, but dey wer slow in 
gettin’ ob dem out, an’ Caspah’s family bein’ 
big, de chickens wer dun s’arved befo’ de 
papahs. I jes’ dun get de fedders.” 

—CuarK ELLIoTT. 





Tue Tracic DIFFERENCE. 


William was lying on his bed, face down- 
ward, sobbing desolately. His mother took 
him in her arms; the whole eight years of 
him. In a few minutes she learned all. It 
was a girl, and she had sent him a note. 

It read: 

“Dere Willyum: 

I luv yu the best But Henery givs me the 

most kandy. Isabel.” 
—JuLius GRINELL. 


To THE BRIDEGROOM. 


You. may not have noticed it, but they but- 
ton in the back. 

Life ‘is a discipline, and so you had better 
take time by the forelock and be prepared. 

Purchase from some large dressmaking es- 
tablishment one of those bulgy ladies who 
have neither head nor legs, known as dummies 
or dress-forms. Procure an old gown of your 
mother’s or sister’s, and each morning practise 
fastening it down or up the back. 

Set it in a rocking-chair, so that it will 
wiggle, and see whether you can get the right 
button or hook into the right buttonhole or 
eye. When you can do this, say once out of 
four times, have the buttons changed to a 
size just too large for the buttonholes, and 
begin all over again. If fairly clever at this, 
try a row of hooks and eyes invisible to the 
naked eye. 

Then substitute for the metal eyes a few 
loops of thread, well lost in the meshes of a 
jungle of lace. 

Do not use a strong light, for you will often 
have to perform in the twilight or early morn- 
ing. Speed is requisite, and there should 
be a few pins and needles thrust into the 
gown at unexpected points. 

At first you may use the language that 
comes naturally; but gradually this should be 
discontinued, and replaced by something less 
offensive. Count ten before you really ex- 
press your feelings. 

If you are able to pass through this course 
successfully, fastening the gown straight in 
three minutes. without profanity, you may 
proceed to the next lesson. 

—Tupor JENKS. 





A Put-up Jos. 


Hamilton Webster (called “Ham” for 
short), had just been elected sheriff of a county 
in one of the Western States. He had re- 
ceived strict orders to keep no prisoner in 
solitary confinement. One evening he found 
himself in possession of but two prisoners, 
one of whom escaped during the night. The 
next morning he opened the cell of the one 
remaining, a man arrested for horse stealing, 
and proceeded to kick him out, remarking: 
“Git out of here, you pie-face! You stayed 
in to get me in trouble over that derned sol- 
itary confinement regulation, didn’t ye?” 

—M. L. Dann. 


FASHION IN SACERDOTAL GUISE. 


Mamie attended kindergarten at Christ 
Church and was very much impressed with her 
surroundings. “They are so stylish at that 
church,” she explained to her mother. “ Every 
morning two men come down to the kinder- 
garten to say prayers, wearing black hobble 
skirts with white overdresses.” 

—Henry M. McDowe t. 


ComMon aT Tuts SEASON. 


(With apologies to Robbie Burns.) 
My heart’s on the diamond, 
My heart is not here; 
My heart’s on the diamond, 
A-chasing the sphere, 
A-chasing the round ball and batting also; 
My heart’s on the diamond wherever I go. 
—Louts Ast. 


UNAPPRECIATED. 


The attorneys for the prosecution and de- 
fense had been allowed fifteen minutes each 
to argue the case. The attorney for the de- 
fense had commenced his argument with an 
allusion to the old swimming hole of his boy- 
hood days. He told in flowery oratory of the 
balmy air, the singing birds, the joy of youth, 
the delights of the cool water — 

And in the midst of it he was interrupted 
by the drawling voice of the judge. 

“Come out, Chauncey,” he said, “ 
on your clothes. 


and put 
Your fifteen minutes are up.” 
—EstTELLINE BENNETT. 


BaeDEKER Stars It. 


An American archeologist with a great en- 
thusiasm for the period of the Caesars was 
wandering about the Roman Forum one morn- 
ing, when a woman poked her head over the 
wall. 

“Hey!” she said, in the familiar accent of 
Western New York. “ What place is this?” 

“ This is the ruins of the Forum,” responded 
the archeologist. 

“ And what might that be?” she asked. 

Amused, but glad of a chance to induct a 
fresh mind into his hobby, the archeologist ex- 
plained. He waxed eloquent; he began at its 
foundation; he pictured the pageant after 
pageant of history, the successive armies and 
races that made that spot memorable. Finally 
he ran down for want of breath. 

“My!” she said. 
isn’t it?” 

—Wiit Irwin. 
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A Home Law Course 
That Fits for the Bar 


Not a “short cut.” Not a makeshift. Not acon- 
densed sum 
A complete, t 1orough College Law Course, cover- 
ing wear form of legal procedure and document. 
repated and taught by ex attorneys. Books, 
lessons, side helps, lectures, illustrative cases, exam- 
inations, su; tions, encouragement and whys 
‘his schoo , founded 20 years ago, has graduates 
, who have © examinations in every state 
in the Union, many of 9 with averages far above 
applicants from resident law col! Its course 
is endorsed by bench, bar and 
business men. 
Here is an unequalled opportu- 
eat ‘or the employed young man of 
tion and purpose to study law 
under competent guidance, during 
spare time, at reasonable expense 
and prepare himself for a succesfu 
career at the Bar or in Business. 
The demand for such men is great. 
By all means send for the cata- 
Josue and “evidence,’”’ whether you 
ve deci to become a lawyer 





poh 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
208 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 





“Quite a historic spot, , 
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A Book of Bankers 


This is a most remarkable book. _ 
It contains expressions from dozens of 
Presidents and Cashiers of National and 
State Banks, telling how they found 
health at 


The Thornton & Minor Sanitarium 


Every section and state of the nation are represented, along with 
some foreign countries. It is unimpeachable evidence of a great 
success. fi You te us, For over 35 years we have 
successfully br de men and women of their most common afflic- 

tions those treacherous Rectal and Pelvic maladies including 
Rupture. The permanent results of our Special System of Treat- 
ment are attested by Judges, Ministers, Bankers and Farmers in 
our 900 page cloth bound book, sent postpaid for the asking. The 
book also contains much information about the Sanitarium ‘tsequip- 

ment and methods. Write today. If we cannot help you we tell you. 


The Thornton G Minor Sanitarium, 
Dept. 121 10th & Oak Sts., . . Kansas City, Mo. } 























Real Estate 
Prepare pron to be a =. Aspire to a high place 
in the Business wo can prepare you, in your 
spare hours, without interfering with your present ‘i- 
tion, for s a success. h 
course complete | in itself. Instruction similar to that given 
at the leading Universities. Free Consultation Service for 
life in all Business Probl ems. in 
Write for booklet C 1 career desired, 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Inc. Dept. C 
Fifth Avenue, corner 284 Street New York, N. ¥. 


STALL’S BOOKS 
8 Pure Books on Avoided Subjects 

What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 

What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know, 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 

7] What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
} What a Young Woman Ought to Know, 

What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know, 

| 8 Books, $1 each, oot Se Tete Mae oe A 

bh +9 
Vir Publishing Co.,°!°""PhitwaSignies Ps, 


Buy the Original 
ZIMMERMAN 
AUTOHARP 


“The Nation’s Favorite.” None 
=, without our trade-mark 
A musical instru- 

i t waipted to all classes. At a 
music EO — from : 
~ tal to buy.’ 


Send be tres - 
THE PHONOHARP co. 
East Boston, Mass. 


We Boy. Sore Cameras 


Kodaks and Lenses. Buy your supplies and have your 

developing, finishing and enlargement work done where all 

ay can be obtained from the ufacturer. 

catalogues the eed ay you save time and money. Write tor 
ices. 

PHOTO ge co. . ¥. 

The Largest Supply House of the “ Kodak City. e 


Salesmen Wanted 


Trained Saiesmen earn as a year. 
and expenses. Hundreds o rie a n. 7ONO 
experience needed to get one of of them. bed will to 
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The Investor's 
Safeguard 


bonds we offer offord a most excellent 
ortunity for the conservative investment of 
is in the mortgage obligations of properties 
well demonstrated earning value. These 
is are seasoned securities issued in accord 
1 the restrictive provisions which govern the 
chase of securities by conservative bankers. 
offerings include railroad, traction, water 
<s, hydro-electric and other securities combin- 
the maximum of safety with the attractive 


JQ 


yme yield of 
to 6% Interest 
We have made for our own account the most 


reful and exhaustive examination of the 
properties securing these bonds, not only at the 
» we purchased them, but at intervals since 
time. Such examination will be made 
tantly until the securities are retired. 


expert examination has been for many 
a protection, not only to ourselves but 
clients, and has created the highest con- 
e in the securities we offer. 


this confidence has never been misplaced 
is evidenced by the fact that— 


Since the organization of this house 
there has never been a day’s delay 
in the payment of the principal or 
the interest of any bond it has sold. 


We shall be pleased to suggest to prospective 
estors a list of our offerings suiting their 
particular needs—comprising bonds issued in 
ninations of $100, $500 and $1000, and 


ituring in from 1 to 49 years, as may be 
lesired 
A 


il circulars and other literature will be mailed 
request. Send also for ‘‘ $100 Bonds ”—now in its 
lition. For convenience address Dept. A. 


S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 


Bank for Savings Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
First National Bank Bldg. Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
NEW YORK 


Paw 0 |A DEPENDABLE 
10% INVEST! LENT 


picid Based on a Sound, Time-tried 
and Panic-tested Business 


€ The safe disposition of your funds is of such 
obvious importance to those dependent on you that 
your investments should be proof against emergenc 
@ The American Real Estate Com s 6% © 6% Gold 
Bonds are thoroughly dependable. _T Thorkeweeideg 
for 23 years, without loss or delay in a single case, re- 
turning more than $6,500,000 in principal and interest. 
@ These bonds are based on the Company's actual 
ownership of selected New York City real eftate, 
whose rapid, certain ris¢ in value assures their safety 
and guarantees their earning power. 
q In the continuance of its successful business the 

Company offers its 6% obligations, purchasable out- 
right for immediate income, or by instalments, earning 
6% intere&t compounded, in these forms: 

6s.COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more. 
6s ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
For those who wish to save $25 or more a year. 


BOSTON 
Kuhn, Fisher & Co., Inc. 
15 Gongress St. 
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© Latest Annual Statement, map of New York City and 
complete information sent on request. 


American Real Estate Company 
Capital and Surplus, $2,0r1,247.80 S 


Founded 1888 Assets, $23,026,889.67 } 
Room 518 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SUCCES§ 
Continued from page 24 


The BOYS are After Tow 








An event of supreme importance in the lives 
of eleven diminutive though very useful cit- 
izens was the visit to Washington of the 1910 
prize winning boys from eleven Southern 
states. No-one who is or who has ever been a 
boy can fail to appreciate the delight of being 
one of a group of eleven youthful corn-raisers, 
each the best in his state, on a free excursion 
to the national capital. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wilson awarded the diplomas of merit, 
after which ceremony, in charge of their own 
chief, Professor Martin, they were presented 
to President Taft and then shown all the won- 
derful sights of the capital. They visited 
Congress, Mount Vernon, the various depart- 
ments, the Congressional Library and probably 
not least in interest, the Zoo. 

The basis upon which these prizes were 
awarded was that of the profit rather than the 
size of the yield. In other words the cost of 
producing the crop was taken into account. 
What follows is the record of the prize win- 
ners’ yield on their demonstration and the cost 
of production per bushel. 

Name. Address. No. Bu. Cost. 
Hughey A. HardenAlabama . .120 32c 
Ira Smith........Arkansas ..119 8e 
Joseph Stone.....Georgia ...1025/8 29¢ 
Stephen G. Henry.Louisiana .139 8/10 13.6c 
Wm. Williams. ... Mississippi. 146 4/7 18¢ 
W. Ernest Starnes.N. C. ..... 1462/7 27e 
Floyd Gayer......Oklahoma.. 951/12 8c 
Jerry H. Moore...S. C. ......2283/4 48¢e 
Norman Smith. ..Tennessee..125 1/2 37¢ 
Wm. Rodger SmithTexas ..... 831/9 132/38c 
Maurice Olgers...Virginia ..168 40e 

Of these eleven boys Stephen G. Henry of 
Melrose, Louisiana was awarded the highest 
honors at the National Corn Show at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and was declared the winner of the 
Brush automobile offered as the first prize. 
It will be of interest to know something about 
this boy and his achievement. 

Stephen is the youngest of five boys in the 
Henry family. Last year he won three pre- 
miums in “ all round ” corn work in Louisiana 
and various prizes at fairs. Within a year he 
has won as prizes the Governor’s gold watch, 
$25 in gold, a pig, two sheep, a corn planter 
and finally — supreme delight —the automo- 
bile. 

The Department’s summary of his process is 
as follows: 

Stephen broke his ground, planted in early 
December, plowed 8 inches in depth, subsoiled, 
and the land was thoroughly pulverized by 
cultivating and disking. His corn was planted 
on March 17th, rows 4 feet apart, and 18 
inches in the row. Two tons of stable manure 
was put upon the acre planted, and part of his 
crop froze, which necessitated a replanting on 
May 20th. The corn was cultivated six times 
with hoe and cultivator; all suckers removed 
from the hills; Mosby’s Prolific variety of 
corn was raised on this plot. A good crop of 
peas was also grown between rows after the 
last cultivation. 

So much for the pennant winners in this 
national league of corn raisers. Theirs were 
the big prizes but they were not the only 
prizes. In all, forty thousand dollars was of- 
fered by public spirited merchants, some of it 
in cash and some translated into such heart- 
gladdening things as trips, ponies, pigs, 
bicycles, watches and farm _ implements. 
Under the spur of this competition small agri- 
culturists throughout the South were for 
months eagerly studying the circulars from 
Washington, robbing stables and _ poultry 
houses of their fertilizer and discoursing 
learnedly about nitrogen, potash and _ phos- 
phorus, deep plowing and shallow cultivation. 
In some states governors and school superin- 
tendents gave diplomas to all who exceeded the 
75 bushel mark. Often the award of diplomas 
in a county seat was the occasion for a large 
gathering of farmers. In one Mississippi 
county forty-eight boys averaged 92 bushels 
to the acre. The record book in Washington 








shows the names of one hundred boys fromsal] 
over the South with an average of 133.7 
bushels, an achievement more significant than 
an occasional freak yield. 

In South Carolina there was a lad who was 
aroused to a pitch of unquenchable ambition 
by reading of the success of the boys in the 
state who had: won prizes and distinction in 
the corn contests. He was unwilling to admit 
that he could be “ beat out” by any boy when 
it came to raising corn, for he had the farm 
spirit strong within him. His father eyi- 
dently considered the contest as something of 


a joke — at least so far as the winning chances ’ 


of his own boy were concerned. Finally, in 
sheer self-defense against the boy’s persistent 
appeals, he told him that he might have the 
use of an acre of stump land on the strict 
understanding that the stumping or after 
work should not involve the outlay of so much 
as a quarter of a dollar. Day after day the 
boy toiled at the heavy task of stump digging, 
When, at last, he had cleared all or nearly 
all the stumps from the measured acre, the 
father incidentally remarked that he would 
simply have to have that cleared acre of 
ground and if the boy was still determined to 
try a contest acre, he would have to clear the 
stumps from another piece for that purpose. 

Even this cruel stroke of injustice did not 
dishearten the lad. He took the spade and 
pickax and tackled the stumps on another acre, 

Although the boy’s legs often flagged in the 
course of the toil which he put into his con- 
test acre, his spirit never did. His work of 
cultivation was as persistent as his appeals to 
his father had been at the outset. The week 
of October first this corn crop was officially 
measured and attested. The yield was 84 
bushels, while his father’s corn, which ad- 
joined the contest acre on three sides, made a 
yield of only nine bushels. 

Here was proof against which even the 
father’s stubbornness could not hold out. He 
is now telling his neighbors: 

“T wish I’d only known twenty years ago 
what that boy has proved to me about raising 
corn; to-day I would not be about as poor and 
as naked as a toad!” 

Another resolute boy, living in Arkansas, 
contrived to get his father to plow his contest 
acre according to the Government method. of 
deep plowing. This is premitted by the con- 
test rules on condition that the time of the 
man and the horses thus employed is charged 
against the crop. But when the time for cul- 
tivating came, the boy found that all the 
horses on the place were not only busy but 
worked to their full capacity. It was hard for 
the father to spare a team for so much as a 
day, although he was in sympathy with the 
boy’s ambition. The boy, however, decided 
that his acre must be cultivated when it needed 
cultivation and not when it was convenient. 
When in this mood his eye fell on the two 
goats which inhabited the stable. They were 
speedily “ broken to cultivator ” and with them 
he did the entire work of “tending” his acre, 
which produced fifty bushels according to the 
witnessed measurement. 

The corn club movement is. showing the 
“grown up” farmers of the South the need 
for scientific instruction in agriculture and 
the importance of raising other crops than 
cotton. It has a lesson, too, for the great 
corn states of the West. But best of all is its 
effect upon the boys themselves, the kindling 
of ambition and of the desire for education. 

After this article was completed the an- 
nouncement came that death had put an end 
to Dr. Knapp’s labors. His service to the 
cause of scientific agriculture is worthy of 
lasting recognition. In all his long and use- 
ful life Dr. Knapp never trained upon the 
unprogressive farmer a more deadly weapon 
than the Boys’ Corn Clubs. “ Wake up,” he 
said, “ the boys are after you. They are learn- 
ing fast and their class yell is ‘double the crop 
to the acre and halve the cost.’ ” 


SEE PAGE 3 
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winter snows had 
receded from the deep val- 
leys and mountain slopes be- 
fore a piercing western sun 
in the depths of the Rockies, 
a raw-boned bronco hesita- 
tingly limped up to the cor- 
ral of a mountain ranch. 
His knees were hairless and worn to a leather- 
like callous. Tle was saddled and _ bridled. 
Reins of the heavy ranchero type were firmly 
caught over the pommel of a deep-seated Mex- 
ican saddle. Months before, as the first 
winters snowstorm flickered down into the 
mountain fastnesses, he had bucked his rider 
into a bunch of chaparral, and with a snort 
and kick at his freedom had bolted for - tall 
timber. Frequent glimpses of him had been 
obtained during the winter, but his agility 
had enaLled him to evade every attempt at 
capture. Thus he had experienced a precarious 
existence, finding a bite of forage here and 
there near some oozing spring, or browsing 
upon the branches of the trees. But, whether 
drinking or cropping from the ground, he had 
been forced upon his fore-knees, being fettered 
by the very effective check of the reins. He 
had bee: most securely curbed, and in a very 
simple manner. Desperate hunger finally 
forced him again to seek the more kindly hand 
of his master. 
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This episode symbolizes the ease with which 
that much criticised, and, at times, maligned 
“ corporate power,” as we term it, may also 
be curbed in its control. The horse suffered 
in his mistaken freedom; the guiding hand of 
his master would have been better, in the end, 
than the likerty which was callousing his knees 
aud starving his body. May not mistaken 
freedom in corporation management be cal- 
lousing the consciences and starving the souls 
of men? Would not the guiding hand of the 
masters, the shareholders, be better in the 
end‘ This guidance is very easily exercised. 
The check on the management’s headlong 
career of power may be as simply and surely 
applied as the check on the mountain horse. 


Easy Supremacy Through Proxies 


In the last number of Success MaGazine 
emphasis was laid upon the desirability of the 
individual investor taking more direct inter- 
est in the weal or woe of municipal and other 
corporations selected as an outlet for his 
funds. It was shown how few stockholders 
actually attend the meetings of their com- 
panies, and the easy supremacy obtained by 
those managing their affairs was mentioned. 
An explanation of many such matters, per- 
haps not clear to the average reader, can be 
had through his better understanding of the 
power which he himself represents, and whieh 
power he so heed'essly delegates to 
through the form of a “ proxy.” 

The reader may ponder as to how the nee- 
essary quorum is obtained to transact prop- 
erly the business of an immense corporation, 


others 


if the stockholders. representing a majority 
of the stock, do not attend in person. We are 
not to suppose that the favored few, enjoying 
the direct control of such an aggregation of 
capital as the United States Steel Corporation. 
actually own and have in their possession suf- 
ficient shares of the steck to vote the affairs 
of the company. especially when we take into 
consideration the tremendous number of 
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smaller, but still enormously large concerns 
under the same ‘managing influence. They do 
not have this immense ownership. Such in- 
fluence as men of this class possess could not 
be generally exercised anywhere but in Anmer- 
ica. British shareholders permit no such un- 
questioned use of their property as is allowed 
in this country. They properly call them- 
‘“‘ proprietors ” and attend the meetings; 
often they “ make scenes,” and, if their pro- 
tests are ineffectual, they openly express their 
ideas through the press, or write to or inter- 
view the company’s officials. 

In America the officers of the company have 
smoother sailing. Once obtaining the man- 
agement of a large company, and then having 
actual ownership of possibly but ten to twenty 
per cent. of its capitalization, the rest is easy. 
The stock books are open to those dictating its 
policy, and they can readily reach the hold- 
ers, and so long as the dividend return is sat- 
isfactory — and sometimes even when it is not 
—without thought or reason and oft-times 
against their own best interests, the latter, 
upon request from the officers, will forward 
their proxies to be voted on as these officials 
see fit. 


selves 





What Is the Remedy? 


If this proxy habit should be generally dis- 
continued, the mighty power, exercised by the 
few over the many, would be cut in twain, and, 
probably, reduced three or fourfold. It would 
then be necessary for such “ Captains of In- 
dustry” — as they are somewhat improperly 
termed —to obtain by purchase the control 
which they now exercise by juggling with the 
funds of others, or to lessen and loosen their 
grips in many directions. 

Voting by proxy is something that deserves 
very serious consideration on the part of our 
investing public; it is an exceedingly impor- 
tant link in our financial chain. The power 
within the grasp of the thousands of individ- 
ual investors whose small holdings in the ag- 
gregate dominate the situation, and which, 
delegated to others, give them vast control, 
is a power not appreciated. 

At first, there seems little answer to make to 
the holder of a few shares of stock of the 
Union Pacific Railroad who can sincerely re- 
monstrate against attending the annual meet- 
ing of the company held in Utah. The holders 
of ten shares of stock, with dividends of one 
hundred dollars per annum, could ill afford 
the expense or time to attend a meeting several 
thousand miles away. Perhaps it is not 
feasible to suggest a remedial measure that 
will accomplish, at one fell swoop, anything 
radical in this line, but slowly and surety, 
much might be done. 

Do not many foreign banks and Lankers 
represent — and very honestly so— the inter 
ests of stockholders in the many corporations 
whose securities they have distributed broad- 


cast among their clients, by voting these 
shares en bloc at the several corporation 


meetings? It may be taken for granted that 
a local banking house in any of our cities, 
such as Albany, Cleveland, ete., intends to rep- 
resent the interests of its clients rather than 
to further the aims of the greater bankers or 
corporation managers whose securities they 
have distributed among their customers. Why 
would it not be feasible and proper, and really 
a duty, for those thousands of small invest- 
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Invest In 
High-Grade Bonds 


Because they are among the strongest and best 
secured types of investment, and may be converted 
into cash either quickly or on reasonably short 
notice. 


Bonds represent simply a mortgage divided into 
several parts. Each bond of any given issue has 


identically the same security, the units being usually 
$1,000, sometimes $500, and in a few cases, $100. 


Coupon Bonds 


Each bond has attached thereto small interest 
certificates, commonly known as “coupons,” which 
are usually payable semi-annually. For example 
the coupons attached to a $1,000 5% bond would 
represent $25 each, the interest for six months. 

As the coupons become due they are presented for 
payment at the fiscal agency of the issuing company. 

Ordinarily, the owner of a bond detaches the 
coupons as they become payable, and deposits them 
at his bank for collection, or he may have them 
cashed by his investment banker. 


Write for Bond Circular No. 940, 
“Investment Securities.” 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


43 Exchange Place, New York 


ALBANY—BOSTON—CHICAGO 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Saving 
a portion of one’s income or wage 


Is Necessary to Success 

The proper disposition of savings 
is as important as the act itself. 

The saver should buy for cash only, 
in which case his success is a question 
of proper advice. 

With proper advice he should not only 
secure income from investments but a gradual 
appreciation of principal—due first to a proper 


initial investment, and thereafter to the timely 
shifting of investments. 


The question of what class of security to 
buy and when to buy is all important. 


We have made a study of these questions and 
our experience is yours to take advantage of. 


Send for our paper on 
“Shifting Investments” 





111 Broadway, New York 
J. Prentice Kellogg bonne ed 
Frederie Gallatin, Jv. > * New York 
Chas. H. Blair, Jr. Exchange 

Geo. P. Schmidt 


Albert BR. Gallaiin 


























ONDS are safe investments 
because they are first mort- 
gages on tangible property, 

practically the same as a mortgage 
on real estate. 

A bond is a first mortgage on the 
property of the city, town or cor- 
poration issuing it. Let us advise 
you what kind of bonds are safe, 
and why. 


Send us your name on a post card and 


We Will Mail You 
Our Free Booklet, 


‘Bonds and How to Buy Them,”’ together 
with a list of first-class Municipal and Cor- 
poration bonds we offer for sale. 


We own outright every bond that we offer for sale. 


OTIS & HOUGH 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
300 CUYAHOGA BLDG. 
CLEVELAND, O#i0 
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gfx Marvelous development of the electrical 
industries—street cars, power, electric light 
has developed a comparatively new and 

(tractive field for Bond Investment. The rates of 

turn are very satisfactory and_the security—a 
stant public necessity. 

As specialists in Bond Investments, we handle 
ds in lots both large and small. No one of our 
stomers has ever lost one penny in either princi- 
r interest on a bond recommended by us. The 
son for this is plain. Our facilities for investi- 
ng securities are unsurpassed. Connections 
ughout the country combined with our own 

«pert force enables us to pass a judgment that 
never erred upon such points as Legality, Phy- 

Engineering, Moral and Financial points. 

i when we have passed upon all of these and 
1ounced a security desirable, you need have no 
tancy about investing. 

We now have some very choice offerings in 
ds and will be pleased to correspond with any 
spective purchaser—no matter how small or 

vhatever his requirements may be. No security 
1 speculative nature is handled by us. Safety 
st first be assured and after that the rate of 
terest is considered. 

Simply send your name and address and we 
furnish you with literature and detailed infor- 
tion concerning. investments which we par- 
larly recommend. We can also send you from 
e to time information that is of special interest 
nvestors. 

Our new circular, “Selling Bonds Round the 
rid,” will tell you how you can with safety, 
venience and facility buy from us, no matter 

heré you itive. 

D. ARTHUR BOWMAN & CO. 
626 Third Nationai Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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When we know a given property as a result 

f thorough personal investigation, we are 
in position to advise bond buyers as to the 
values we have found and our reputation 


stands back of that advice. 
We are frequently able to offer the investor bonds yielding 
1 5% to 6% with a security that is quite equal to that of 
e more popular (because better known) bonds yielding only 

to 44%. We invite correspondence on the subject. 

The scope and character of this service and the kind of 
is which we offer are described in our booklet, “The 
Viost Satisfactory Bonds,” which is sent on request without 


harge. Ask for booklet No.G57, also for April bond circular. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


BANKERS 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
(9 Wall St. 1421 Chestaut St. 152 Monroe St. 424 California St. 




















1898-1911 


John Muir &(. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
Of Stock 


\ offer the small investor, the owner of a 
hundred dollars, a plan designed especially 
his convenience and safety. 

n this plan, we buy 1 share or more of stock 
1 s bond or more. 
Send for Circular No. 36—“Odd Lot 
Investment.” 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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0 DOUBLE SECURITY 


Are you aware that when Banks lend money to their customefs at 
6*; nominally they actually receive 7 to8% ? You, asan In- 
dividual. can dothe game. Let me show you how. Ww 
g-established, prosperous concerns, well rated in Dunand Brad- 
atreet, whose notes I offer insmallamounts. Collateral twice 
the principal of note, Highest references. Free booklet. 
WILLIAM A. 


Formerly National Bank Examiner 


60 Wall Street, New York, Room 2702 Established 1904 “ 
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ment dealers to offer to.represent their clients, 
where the shares have passed’ through these 
bankers’ hands? -It is within, the realm of 
good business judgment on the part of all in- 
terested that some such method as this should 
be adopted. 

Asa nation, we-fail to appreciate the value 
of the voting franchise.. The’ laxness on the 
part of sagany of.our,voters in failing to de- 
clare thei will at: municipal elections has be- 
come a public menace, and we adopt the same 
careless, heedless attitude toward our cor- 
porations. If every- shareholder would handie 
his proxy intelligently in some such way as 
suggested, or, perhaps, by some far better 
plan, not presented here, extravagant and 
selfish management, so-frequently rife in the 
corporate world, would be immensely. re- 
strained. Even a small, but continually grow- 
ing attendance on the part of intelligent men 
and women at the annual meetings of our cor- 
porations, exercising their natural rights as 
stockholders , to question the management, 
might, through the light of searching cross- 
examination, disclose many a weakness, or be 
preventive of wilful wrong-doing. The citizen 
who fails to take any interest at the primaries 
or elections of his city puts himself beyond 
the right to criticise municipal mismanage- 
ment. Those who have been freest in their 
fault-finding of Wall Street, the Stock Ex- 
change and the corporations, will usually be 
found to be shareholders who have not. only 
refrained from attending any of the meetings 
of their companies, but who have been be- 
guiled by the innocent-looking two-cent. en- 
velope, in which those in control have invited 
proxies, and who have meekly sent them in. 
Those investors, likewise, are beyond the pale 
of the right of objection. 


Guard Your Own Interests 


Do away with the proxy fetish and so-called 
“Wall Street” will not have a tithe of its 
power. If it is possible for a few men, or a 
single banking house, indirectly to control a 
corporation of fifty or one hundred millions of 
capital by the ownership of no more than five 
per cent. of its stock, they can, by this process, 
control ten equally large corporations by own- 
ing what would be the equivalent of half the 
stock of one. Here, then, is a rough and ready 
illustration of what the delegation of power 
by proxy means. It plainly shows how, by a 
process of hypnotism —for lack of a better 
word — a banking house appears to possess the 
control of vast interests, and the very fact 
that it appears to have this control gives it 
unwarranted strength in the world of finance. 
Cut off all these proxies, and to be sure of 
the control of any one of these hundred mil- 
lion dollar corporations, the house would have 
to invest something over fifty million dollars, 
supposing the stock to be selling exactly at 
par. 

It is not intended to preach here. No 
animus is felt toward those who in many in- 
stances are ably managing our vast corporate 
interests. You and I would be likely to seek 
the proxies of the majority of the stockholders 
in any company which we were managing; it 
is but human nature to do so. Everything else 
being equal, we all move along the lines. of 
least resistance. So long as a willing public 
will, upon simple written request, forward us 
the desired proxies, there is no great incentive 
for.us to take their investments off their hands 
inorder to obtain the voting right on stock 
which we do not own. Let us, therefore,, not 
be too. harsh in our judgment of the corpora- 
tion managers who are casting our votes for 
us. They are but trundling along the ways 
which we are grading and smoothing for 
their travel. We are the ones to be criticized, 
not: they. 

Far better. to send in no proxy at all, tha 
to <vest: our voting rights in’ men we know 
nothing about. Can we declare ourselves in- 
noeent ‘if evil doings are disclosed upon the 
part of. those to whom we have sent our prox- 
ies? It seenis that the time-honored stricture 
upen the eating of stolen fruit might apply 

- here. 
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Have You 
$100, $1,000 or $10,000 
To Invest? 


For twenty-nine years we have been investment 

advisors to thousands of people—some with $100, 

some with $100,000 to invest—anq 

during all this time not one of our 

clients has ever suffered a dollar 
of loss. 

First mortgage bonds on im- 
proved, income-producing real 
estate in selected sections of 
Chicago offer the maximum of 
safety, because back of them is 
the ultimate security of every 
investment—the land itself. 

The security in every case is at 
least double the amount of the 
mortgage, and the property mus¢ 
be producing an annual income 
several times the amount of the 
interest andall other fixed charges 

These bonds are in denomin- 
ations of $100, $500 and $1,000 and 
yield 5%% and 6%. Itis and has 
been our custom to repurchase 
: them at any time on request, less 

a handling cost of 1%. 
Write today for free descriptive literature. 


S.W.STRAUS & CO, 


Mortgage and Bond Bankers 
Established 1882 
279 Straus Bldg. 
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MR AISI 
WHERE ELSE CAN YOU 
FIND AN INVESTMENT 


That pays 5 per cent. interest, from the day your money is 
received— 


That offers abundant security in the form of first mortgages 
on improved real estate— 


That permits you to withdraw your money at any time 
without notice— 








And that is backed by a conservatively managed company with 
ample resources and 16 years of successful business experience— 


In the entire history of this company there has never been a 
day’s delay in the mailing of interest checks, or the payment 
of principal, when asked for— 


Let us send you the booklet 
telling all about it. 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 
1042 Calvert Bidg., - - . Baltimore, Md. 
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Are your savings abso- = 
lutely safe? Can you get them 
quickly in case of need? Are they — 

earning 5%? Are the earnings paid 
regularly? If you can answer these four 
questions in the affirmative you have an excel- 
lent investment—the kind our depositors enjoy. 
Our business is conducted under the supervision 
of New York Banking Department. Funds in our 
care are secured by selected mortgages on New York 

and suburban real estate. ASSETS $2,300,000. _ 
You may open an account at any time and with- 
draw upon short notice. Full earnings reckoned 
for every day. We have never paid less than 5% for 

over 18 years. Write for booklet. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 
3 Times Bldg., B’way & 42nd St., New York 















100% SAF ET vi Combined 
6% INTEREST 


Registered 


GOLD BONDS 


Do you want a better investment 
for SOME of your surplus money? 
NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS 
Write for Booklet S. 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 














6” Your surplus money can be made 6” 


to earn you 6% and be secure. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION SHARES 
Pay 3% July and January on money secured by mortgage 
on improved Birmingham, Ala., real estate. 
$50.00 Shares withdrawable on demand with interest to 
date. Write for Circular. 217 N. 21st Street, 
PF, M. JACKSON, Pres., Birmingham, Ala. 









in ordering by mail from our advertisers 
Be Careful to write your name and address plainly. 
A little care in this will save all much trouble. 
Better mention Success Magazine, too. 





See PAGE 3 
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not been a hopeless split in the Democratic 
ranks in Tennessee: he was elected as an 
Independent Democrat. Several Democrats, 
much more prominent than he had ever been 
were candidates, but all efforts to agree on any 
one of them were without avail. Lea was 
chosen of his party who had fought the ma- 
chine of Governor Patterson and by the Re- 
publicans, because he possessed striking qual- 
ities as a politician, because he owned the 
leading morning newspaper of Nashville, 
which had been edited by Senator Carmack 
in life and which had continued to fight for 
Carmack’s principles, and because there were 
really few members of either wing of the party 
who were opposed to him. 

As the friend of Gifford Pinchot, the enemy 
of the San Francisco ringsters, and a real 
fighter of tested ability in the ranks of the 
Progressives, Judge John D. Works, of Cali- 
fornia, gives more than ordinary promise. He 
made the race against A. G. Spalding, a 
former professional baseball player and now 
the wealthiest sporting goods manufacturer in 
the country. The vote was remarkably close, 
Spalding carrying a majority of the legis- 
lative districts, but Works received the 
greater number of ballots in the state as a 
whole and was elected to succeed Senator 
Flint. He belongs to a distinguished coterie 
of California Progressives, among the other 
members of which are Hiram Johnson, the 
new governor, and William Kent, who suc- 
ceeds Duncan McKinlay in the House. 

One of the best known of the new Senators 
is John W. Kern, of Indiana. The fact that he 
was a candidate for the Vice-Presidency on 
the ticket with William Jennings Bryan in 
1908 has given him a prominence which would 
seemingly place him before others elected to 
the new Senate. He is an avowed friend and 
champion of Mr. Bryan, whose prescience in 
matters political has turned out to be little 
short of phenomenal, in spite of the fact that 
he is so often out of harmony with a large 
element of his party. Though he is rated as 
a Progressive, Kern is a “ring” politician. 
He stands with Tom Taggart, the Charles F. 
Murphy of Indiana. 

Those who know Kern best believe him to 
be honest, but they do not believe him to be 
capable of rising above the influences of the 
“ring.” The Progressive cause has not 
gained by the substitution of Kern for Bever- 
idge. ' 

Senator H. L. Myers, of Montana, who suc- 
ceeds Thomas H. Carter, has been highly 
praised for the stand he took in the fight 
twelve years ago against W. A. Clark in his 
money-mad race for the United States Senate. 
For some remarkable reason Clark was con- 
demned, and all of those who opposed him 
were praised in the fight, though there was 
corruption on both sides. 

Joseph Dixon, the other Senator from ™on- 
tana, is said to have been elected with the 
aid of the money and votes of the Amalga- 
mated Copper Company, but he has seen the 
light, and the one thing which the Amalga- 
mated desires the most in this world is to 
beat him in 1912. If Myers is what his con- 
stituents claim he is, he and Dixon will give 
to Montana a status not enjoyed by any other 
state in the Union. This is tremendous when 
one considers how corporation-ridden the 
state is. 

Atlee Pomerene, of Ohio, is worth watch- 
ing. The worst thing ever said about him is 
that when elected he was a country district 
attorney who had never mingled in big poli- 
tics, and was therefore practically unknown. 
Tie was opposed for election by Edward 
Hanley of Dayton, an avowed trust advocate. 
At the last, Pomerene’s eandidacy was advo- 
cated by Governor Judson Harmon, who is 
for the initiative, referendum, recall and the 
popular election of Senators, in spite of the 
fact that he has been openly accused of being 


SECURITY COMPANY 
Assets, $10,000 000.00 Canital, $3 950,000 


can. The investment, however, should be pro- 

tected by every legal safeguard, and behind it 
should be a stable security, with no possible chance of 
a downward fluctuation. Such an investment is offered 
by this Company in its 


A N investor should make his money earn all it safely 


o/ GOLD MORTGAGE BONDS 
O DENOMINATIONS $100—$500—$1000 


These bonds are sold at par and interest and are se- 
cured by a mortgage which covers the entire assets of 
the company and its future investments in mortgages 
and property. Two-thirds of the assets are invested in 
high-class good income-paying property in New York’s 


financial district. 


“el One 

holdings of the NEW YORK 
ESTATE SECURITY 
PANY, in which its 
general offices ure located. 


REAL 
COM 


42 Broadway 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET ‘‘8” 
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More About Remembering 


ARTICLE Il 





(IF YOU DID NOT READ ARTICLE 1, SEE APRIL SUCCESS) 





Prof, 
Henry 
Dickson 


America's foremost 
authority on Memory 
Training, Public Speak- 
ing, Self Expression, and 
Principal of the Dickson 
Memory School Auditorium 
Building, Chieago. 




















N the April issue ELBERT HUBBARD told the readers of Success 
I about my School of Memory. HUBBARD knows that the men | am 
helping most are you Managers, Secretaries, Teachers—men and women 

in business who need the Quick Thought Accurate Judgment, Unhesitating 
Decision—in short, the Responsive Memory which presents Facts to you 
when Facts are needed. 
because he knows that hundreds of readers of Success have already raised 
their standard of efficiency by taking my method. g Now | am addressing 
you personally. Increased efficiency, greater abilities, higher standards are 
all for you, my booklet will explain. Simply cut out and mail coupon 
below. Accuracy of Memory is not all that is covered by my method, 
Remember the man who was called upon to speak—He arose, stammered, 
sucked air, gurgled ice-water—forgot—and sat down in the kindly silence. 
Memory in Relation to Public Speaking was what he required. That is one 
was Of the many subjects in my Method. It is very simple; you do not realize 


UBBARD recommended my System to you 


the capacity of your own brain until you have put it through a few easy exercises. Ability is latent 
within you, simply it needs developing. You will be surprised to note how quickly and accurately a 


trained faculty responds. 


A TRAINED MEMORY IS 
Dickson’s How to Speak in Public 


De luxe edition, handsomely illustrated, richly bound. 
Is full of carefully selected material exactly suited to meet 
the needs of the man or woman who desires to be a suc- 
cessful public speaker, 

Success in Life depends on what you say and how you 
say it, This book of mine on Public Speaking and Self 





MAN’S GREATEST ASSET 


Expression is based on my jo years of success as an in- 
structor in Public Speaking in Chicago University, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, and other well known schools, 
Taken in connection with my memory training, you can 
obtain a far’ better and more useful education than is afforded 
by many of the best universities. The price of this 1911 de 
luxe edition is $2.00. [| will, however, esent,a copy 
absolutely free to every student who enrolls for my course 
of memory training within ten days after reading this offer. 
The ability to think on your feet, to focus your mind in- 
stanily and voice your thoughts unhesitatingly, interest- 
ingly, makes you a leader of men and it’s worth while. 


You Can Have This Training 


No matter where you live, what your vocation, or what 
your age, my course will make you infinitely more successful, 

nly ten minutes a day—no tedious lessons, only a simple 
method which teaches you— 

ow to remember names and faces of people you meet. 

How to focus your mind instantly on the points of a busi- 
ness proposition. How to commit a speech or toast to 
memory quickly, and deliver it unhesitatingly. How to con- 
verse at social gatherings in a natural, interesting way that 
wins friends. ow to overcome self-consciousness, bashful- 
ness. How to control your mind. How to memorize for 
studies, examinations, etc, 
The Dickson System of Memory Training has been 
highly recommended by such notables as Elbert Hubbard, 
Prof. David Swing, Dr..Latson and thousands of others. 

The fame of this unique and successful system has spread 
over the entire country, and its successful graduates fill every 
walk in business, political and professional activity, While 
the weakest memories can be strengthened—many of the most 
intellectual men of the day have availed then.selves of memory 
training. 
Fill Out and Mail Coupon Today 

if You Would Be Successful 


ae eee eee lle ee tceetlceeee le 

I Prof. Henry Dickson, Principal Dickson, Memory School 

| 796 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Send me free booklet “How to Remember,” also full 

I particulars how to obtain a free copy of “ Dickson’s Low 

i to Speak in Public.” 

SS TRRET cee cee e cece coer ewer ees sincanee eeeeccee ones 

Pe pene pe re ce 5, oe ae . 
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his is one of our successful young 
alesmen who has won part of the $135.00 
‘ash prizes by selling copies of Success 
MAGAZINE. 

He is glad that the baseball season is on 
and that the vacation days will soon be 
here, because he has money in his pocket 

buy his baseball glove and suit, and to 

pend as he wants to. 

Don’t envy him! You can do the same. 


Write us a letter and we will send you a 
mplete outfit and show you how to sell 
Success MaGazinE and Tue Nationa Post. 


Ask for a sample copy of Our Youne 
SALESMEN, a magazine containing. stories 


f adventure and sport and articles of in- 
rest to boys, which we send free every 
nonth to our young salesmen. 


TheNational Post Company 
29 East 22d Street, New York, N.Y. 
































, rhe result of paying your landlord $25 per 


h rent for twelve years is this:—You have a 
ndle of rent receipts; he has $3600, and the 


By Our Plan You Can 
Own the House 


he same length of time, and without paying 
ny more money. 
It is a practical business proposition, backed by 
utable business men, is easy, Cheap, and safe, 
d has been in successful operation for years, 
ping hundreds of rent payers become home 
owners. 


There is nothing speculative about the plan— 
1 take no risk—your money :is fully protected. 


Write for our book of information giving fuil 
tails—it is free. 


Security Building Company 
1052 Insurance Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 














3h. p. Gile Boat Engine $42 


Bronze Propellor and Stuffing Box included 
30-day Trial 
Famous on the Great Lakes and both Coasts: 
Gauranteed as specified or money refunded. Cat- 
alogne gives every detail of materials and build, 
and tells why we sell so low. Write for it and 
testimonials. Equally low prices on 5,6, 10, 15 h.p. 
Special Offer to Demonstrators 
Gile Boat & Engine Co., 314 Filer St.. Ludington, Mich, 














of ..Put a Set of Furniture in Your Pocket 
TINS [F) , Here’s a whole set of miniature furniture— 

p DP led fp Pg chairs, table, ete.—ten pieces. To fit them 
a 4 T fi together in a compact cube is a mighty in- 
Kt s/f Y * teresting puzzle. Send 25¢e. stamps or coin; 
NS for Tue Maaic BLock; also FREE, catalogue No.2. 
\_tA The New York News Co., Dept. 11, 15 Warren St., NY. 





a reactionary. It was Harnion who finally 
threw himself into the breach when he thought 
it necessary and caused the election of 
Pomerene. 

One of the most notable victories scored 
last November was that of Charles E. Towns- 
end over Julius Cesar Burrows, of Michigan. 
From the day he entered the Senate eighteen 
years ago,,.the latter was a champion of mon- 
opoly. He was the friend of every Trust 
whose cause was in any way discussed or 
disposed of by that august body. He was the 
friend and unfailing ally of Aldrich and Hale. 
Probably his most obnoxious performance was 
as chairman of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections in conducting the “ vindica- 
tion” of William Lorimer. Townsend has 
worked with and voted with the Progressives 
on more than one occasion. He was one of 
the authors of the rate law under which so 
much has been done toward regulating the 
railroads. He is an able debater, but is a bit 
timid about taking the initiative. In other 
words, he is a disciple, after long deliberation, 
instead of being am apostle like Cummins, La 
Follette, Bourne and Owen. However, he was 
by far the best man with insurgent inclina- 
tions that Michigan afforded. 

About the most important thing we know 
concerning James E. Martine, the new Senator 
from New Jersey, is that Governor Woodrow 
Wilson believes-in him, and succeeded in se- 
curing his election after the hardest sort of 
fight with James Smith, Jr., who, when in 
the United States Senate more than a dozen 
years ago, won no laurels either as a friend 
of the people, or because of distinguished 
ability displayed. Even Martine’s warmest 
advocates have not claimed that he was par- 
ticularly above the average, but in all public 
utterances he has shown himself to be for 
those things for which Wilson stands and is 
fighting, and that is regarded as a hopeful 
sign. 

Probably the most talked of man in the 
country for a brief period last fall was Charles 
F. Johnson, the new Senator from Maine. 
When the Democrats swept that state, it was 
generally conceded that he would be elected 
Senator. He had been a candidate for the 
office several times before, and stood out above 
the other aspirants. Johnson enjoys the rep- 
utation of being a man of the strictest in- 
tegrity, one who can truthfully boast that in 
securing his election he did not spend even 
the price of a postage stamp. His expense 
account was zero, so his friends claim, and 
in this respect is the smallest on record. Not 
a great deal is known of his stand on public 
questions, inasmuch as he has done very little 
talking since his election. He is ranked, 
however, as more of a radical than a so-called 
conservative. 

At the time this article was written, no 
Senator had been chosen in New York, Iowa 
or Colorado. It was certain, however, that 
in New York and Colorado the men named 
would be Democrats, and in Iowa a Repub- 
lican. 

In the make-up of the new committees for 
the Sixty-second Congress, the Progressive 
Republican Senators played excellent polities. 
They demanded the addition of La Follette 
and Cummins to Finance; Bourne and either 
Dixon or Poindexter to Appropriations; 
Gronna, of North Dakota, to Agriculture; 
Cummins, of Iowa, and Brown, of Nebraska, 
to Judiciary ; Crawford, of South Dakota, and 
Works to Privileges and Elections, and 
Borah to Foreign Relations. By the rule of 
seniority, Clapp, a Progressive, became chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Committee. 
The Progressives asked for the addition of 
Cummins and La Follette. These are the 
great committees of the Senate, and with the 
Insurgents and Democrats already members, 
it is possible for the Progressives to control 
the report on every bill referred to them. 
With the rules as they are and the House of 
Representatives overwhelmingly Democratic, 
President Taft is likely to have to consider, 
during..the special session, legislation that 
never entered in the remotest way into his 
program. 





SUCCESS 


Chautauqua Reading Course 
1911-12 


Referring to page 52 of the May issue of Success 
Macazine, you will see that Success MaGazine is able 
to present to its readers an opportunity of joining the 
new Chautauqua Reading Course for the American 
year, which begins September, 1911. 

The new Chautauqua Reading Course may be briefly 
characterized as a popular survey of American Ideals and 
Practises to-day. A trained British observer will depict 
‘‘The Twentieth Century American,” comparing the 
American type with the English type of institutions and 
people from whom we became separated for independ- 
ence sake. In ‘‘ The Spirit of American Government,” 
a keen critic of the constitution of the United States 
will present a study of that written document revealing 
the fundamental difficulties we meet in trying to make 
it fit entirely new conditions and serve the modem 
ideals of democracy. 

“*Twenty years at Hull-House” will tell the social 
service story of personal touch with almost every con- 
ceivable “social problem” of present day concern in 
America. ‘‘As We See Ourselves,” in drama, novel, 
short story, etc., will review typical literary forms of 
expression of our social and economic life especially 
since the Civil War. The literary side of the course 
will be further strengthened by a volume dealing with 
the ‘‘ Materials and methods of Fiction,” fiction being 
one of our chief products in the field of literature. 

The travel element of the course will consist of a 
timely ‘‘ Reading Journey Through South America,” and 
a review of some typical achievements in ‘‘ American 
Engineering” will concretely bring before the reader 
results of the modern scientific spirit and technical 
training represented on an unprecedented scale by such 
specialized professions as mechanical, marine, sanitary, 
even “‘ efficiency” engineering. 

The point of view to be gained by reading this new 
Chautauqua Course, called American year, 1911-12, 
is eminently worth while. New Nationalism, political 
insurgency, the bitter economic struggle, the spirit of 
social service—what do they signify? What are our 
ideals? Where are our standards? What is the out- 
look? Every person who wants to be reasonably 
intelligent and assured of sane perspective on the 
developments of his own day and generation will find 
the new Chautauqua Course useful and valuable. 


TOPICS OF AMERICAN YEAR COURSE 
BOOKS 


The Twentieth Century American. By H. Perry 
Robinson, now Washington correspondent 


Leno BPMs. Oxia wah cece tha ae acesn fee $1. 
The Spirit of American Government. By J. Allen 
Smith, University of Washington.......... $1.25 


Materials and Methods of Fiction. By Clayton 
Hamilton. Introduction by Brander Matthews, 


Columbia University...<..cc0cccscceseses $1.50 
Twenty Years at Hull-House. By Jane Addams. 
Etched TUWPWATIANG oi 56550 co cicees Si cage $2.00 


In the Chautauqua Magazine 


As we see ourselves, in drama, novel, short story, 
essay, etc. By Benj. A. Heydrick, Commer- 
‘cial High School, New York 

A Reading Journey Through South America. By 
John Barrett, Director, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 

American Engineering. By Carl S. Dow, of Boston. 

The monthly magazine also serves in many inter- 
esting ways as a teacher for the reading 





Books ready June 1, 1911. 


Your opportunity which may be secured through the 
arrangement which Success MaGazine has made with 
the Chautauqua organization will be found on Page 52, 
of May Success, this issue. 










like hun, wolves and keep you busy if you 
after then with my wondertal fish-loring Dale 


MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 
Best fish bait ever invented. You catch a big 
string of fish while the other fellows are wait- 
ing for a bite. Price 25c. a box. Positively 
guaran’ . Write for Free Booklet and my 
special offer of one box to help introduce it. 
J.F.GREGORY, Dept.mM, St. Louis, Mo 


CHICAGO SUNC OTHE DRYER 
FOR LAWN USE L S 

Eliminates clothes poems, is portable and can be 
removed when not in use, holds 165 feet of line. 


Excels all others in strength, durability and 
ij convenience in handling. Each arm operates 


— 





independently. When opened, arms lock in 
a pe and stretch lines. When closed, arm 
iock automatically. Best and most satisfactory 
yawn dryer made. Write for Free folder No. 25. 
THE CHICAGO DRYER CO. 
383 Wabash Ave., Dept. 25, Chicago 









Highest Award, Chicago World's F: 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 8t. Louis, op 1904 
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MAGAZINE 


Continued from page 12 


A Pageant of Liperty 


———— ~ — 


VII. Italy. 

Italian liberty might well be epitomized by 
the spectacle of a red-shirted Garibaldi lean- 
ing from the baleony of the Foresteria (the 
baleony could be made out of two packing 
boxes and a bit of railing) and addressing the 
age Neapolitans on Sept. 7, 1860, at the 
close of his conquest of the Two Sicilies. 

VIII. Liberty. 

The final float would be devoted to display- 
ing the charms of the most statuesquely beau- 
tiful young woman in the community — who 
would be dressed and accoutred rather like 
the Statue of Liberty in New York harbor, 
only, one hopes, with far more charm. 

In this order the procession would parade 
the principal streets. Then, finally, it would 
march to the stadium (or athletic field) for 
the dramatie part of the pageant, if this part 
were found desirable. 

The idea already outlined is capable of al- 
most infinite expansion, for most of the im- 
migrant nations in our country have under- 
gone struggles, inspired, dire ‘tly or indirectly, 
by 1776. 

Suppose a town wishes to celebrate its next 
Fourth with a Liberty Pageant: —it has 
merely to select an Independence Day Com- 
mittee as Springfield did. This committee 
prepares a a of the different local nation- 
alities, decides on the most important modern 
struggle for liberty in the history of each, and 
finally, on the characters or events that will 
most simply and effectively epitomize that 
struggle in float form. 

Behind the national floats international 
ones might follow, representing such world- 
movements as those for: 





Religious liberty. 

Freedom of speech. 

Freedom of the press. 

Abolition of slavery. 
Popularization of government. 
Abolition of special privilege. 
Abolition of mob rule. 

Abolition of child labor. 
Emancipation of Woman. 
Extension of the elective franchise. 


This last float might be escorted by youths 
of twenty-one and others who had, during the 
year, qualified as voters. Admission to this 
escort might be made an impressive ceremony, 
like the assumption of the toga virilis in 
ancient Rome, and the honor might be denied 
temporarily to any candidate who had ever 
been convicted of a crime or put on probation. 

The title of each float could be painted on 
a light standard and earried by a single man, 
walking in front of it. So much, then, for the 
possibilities of expanding the idea. On the 
other hand it is capable of just as extreme 
contraction and simplification for use in the 
smaller, less wealthy communities. 

By taking a little more care in costuming 
the marching escorts, an effective pageant 
could be arranged with only five or six floats. 

Indeed, it is not absolutely essential to have 
floats at all. Nearly all of the situations sug- 
gested above could be adequately represented 
by appropriately costumed groups on foot; 
and there would even be this positive advan- 
tage, that leaders like Garibaldi and Koloko- 
trones and Black George might appear at the 
head of more realistically adequate bodies of 
troops than could be assembled upon a float. 

The idea of the masque has as yet been 
worked out only tentatively. Its development 
is the business of the pageant poet. 

Could anything make more swiftly and 
surely for national solidarity than in some 
such way to stimulate each of our myriad na- 
tional elements to bring the best that it has 
to the service of the future America? What 
deed more patriotic and fitting could be ac- 
complished than. to. transform the. birthday 
of modern liberty from a day of nieaningless 
destruction into a-day of construction fraught 
with profound significance ? 





every purpose—there are 


surface of lasting beauty. 


Quality—give far better 


Acme Quality Varno-Lac stains 
and varnishes at one application. Exact 
colors and effects of expensive woods— 
mahogany, oak, cherry, walnut, rosewood— 
easily produced. Durable and lustrous. 








ousecleaning is 
but half done 


if the paint brush doesn’t fol- 
low in the wake of the mop to 
repair ravages of time and wear. 
And it is done-right only if the 
right paintsand finishesare used. 


Whether for the most highly 
valued piece of furniture—china 
closet or chair—or to give the 
bathroom that high enamel that 
resists steam and moisture—for 
porch furniture, floors, walls— 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains and Varnishes 


—each the best of its class. 


in paints, and you'll find that the right kind—Acme 


Your dealer doubtless has Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. 
If not, write us to-day for a copy of 


The Acme Quality Painting Guide Book 


Tells just what should be used and how. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors, Sent free. 


ACME WHITE LEAD and COLOR WORKS 
Dept. L , Detroit, Michigan 





Each made to give a 
There’s a vast difference 


results with less effort. 


Acme Quality Enamel will give a per- 
fect enamel finish over any previously fin- 
ished or unfinished surface. Ideal for 
wicker chairs and porch furniture. A hard, | 
smooth surface that will not crack nor fade. 




















grip or pocket like a 


for catalog an 


ing this typewriter always with you ready for use on the train—at 
hotels—in ome lode * pines of business—anywhere. Write 
‘anted. 


Use this Typewriter 10 Days FREE 


Learn how much in little the Bennett Portable is. Case and all- 
\ 7 takes a ie awa only 2x5x11 in. and weighs but4% Ibs. Yetit 
has astand ard ke yboard of 84 characters, Turns out 

Slips into 


letters or orders that can’t — beaten for neatness, 







Think of the convenience of hay- 


eer ene rialoffer. Representatives 
0.E. BENNETT TY EWRITER co. ‘366 Broadway, New York 








=. CLASS PINS 


For School, College or Society, 
DESIGNS-F REE!-EstiMaTEs 

NEW CATALOGUE 
GROUSE CO., No. Attleboro, Mass. 























SHORT STORIES—tic. to 5c. a Word 


We sell stories, plays and book MSS. on commis- 
sion; we criticize and revise them and tell you 
where to sell them. ny writing and Journalism 
taught by mail. Send for free booklet, ** Writing 
for Proft;” tells how. THE NATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, 69 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 








JACKSONVIL, FLA.—THE NEW YORK OF THE SOUTH. 
Reconstructed by Commercial Democrats and Chicago Ozone. 
Wide-open city. Don’t scatter in wild southern feud towns, 
ith free water front: | per front foot. Our 


Bungalow Lots 
rite Half Million Club, 


Tell-the-Trath booklet and map free. 


I TEACH BY MAIL. write for 
my free book, ‘*How to Become a Good Penman,’ 
Ai at ¢ and beautiful specimens. Your name 
legnatty written on a card if you 
Write today. A 


inclose stamp. ddress 
F. W. TAMBLYN, 402 Meyer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





$1.00 Mexican Palin 





| A Genuine Panama For $1.00 


An Introductory Bar, 
This is just as good a Panama Hat as one 
costing $10, except it is coarser —. 
Warranted genuine, hand-woven. 
importation from Soath America Weight ht 
2 oz.; durable, fiexible, 

orn by everyone, man ~4 woman, 
Looks like an expensive woman’s Pana- 
ma when trimmed. Our Bargain 
Ertee to introduce only $1.00, 

‘or $1.88. We prepay all charges. 


at 5c. 





For Man, Woman cr Child 
Over 75,000 sold to pleased customers. W ar- 
ranted genuine handwoven in Mexico 
from strong palin fibre; colored design 
woven in brim. Light, coe | comfort- 
able—not hurt by rain. ‘Retails at $1.00; 
our introductory Price only 

5Oc. Three for $1.25. Both hats here 
offered sent prepaid for $1.30. Money 
back if not pleased. Write today for Free Catalog of Mexican and Panama 
Hats, b.. will save you 30 per cent. on your summer hat cost 

FRANCIS K. LESTER COMPANY, Dept. P5H, MESILLA PARK, NEW MEXICO 


AG EE N T 4S Portraits 35c, Frames 15c. 
Sheet Pictures 1c, Stereoscopes 25c, 

Views 1c. 30 Days’ Credit. Samples and Catalog Free. 
CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT, Dept.1525, 1027 W_Adams St., Chicago 
WANTED in every county to sell the 

AGENTS Transparent Handle Pocket Kaife. 
Big pore tnt ed wi paid. b Sota $75 to $300 

can be made, rite for terms. 


month 
NOVELTY CUTLERY Co., No. 53 Bar St., "Santon. Ohio 
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LOOK FOR NAME IN SHOE 





The Bachelor 


Strap Tie, Blucher Effect, 
Ang Leather. 

Built on ‘‘Natural Shape’’ lasts 

Florsheim Oxfords have other 
comfort features — ‘“Can’t-gap” 
insteps and ‘‘Hugtite” heels. No 
chafed spots, because Florsheim 
Oxfords fit. 

Ask your dealer about The Florsheim 


Shoe, or send amount and we will have 
ir nearest dealer fill your order. 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.00 


Our booklet, ‘“The Shoeman,’’ 
shows a style for any taste—a 
fit for every foot.’’ 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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| Double the Purchasing Power 


OF YOUR MONEY 





va a 


c<now that home surroundings exert a wonderful 
on domestic happiness, but you did not know 

ery room in your home could artistically fur- 

t a price that is ridiculously low, did you? 

N you owe it to yourself—your family, to investigate 
sition. Not knowing means a direct loss to you. 


| $1.00 Does the Work of $2.00 


By having the furniture shipped direct to you 
factory in the natural wood, together with all 
terials necessary to give it the proper finish (or 
prior to shipment if preferred) and in assembled, 
put-together sections. 
r example the chair shown in the illustration. 
ply put the four assembled sections together, 
front and back) slip the cushion in place, and 
t you have reduced the cost of that piece of 
exactly, yes, more than half. 
How does this method reduce the price? 
You pay but one profit only—the manufac- 
t. All retailers’ profits and expenses are done 


)ND—The freight rate on furniture shipped in 
is very low—about one-quarter that charged 
i furniture, which charges are always in- 
1e dealer’s price to you. 
lhe finishing and packing charges are re- 
minimum, 
lf H—The size of the factory and therefore the 
f maintenance is reduced, no enormous storage 
ng necessary. This naturally reduces the man- 
cost 
lay for our new catalog No. 12 which shows an 
| e line of furniture for every room in the house, 
i r office, each piece backed by our Guarantee of Sat- 
non your money refunded. 








lL BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO., 2405 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
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Everybodys happy wh 


the Phonograph plays 


For the baby a lasting diversion— 
for grown-ups a pleasure that 
never loses its novelty. 






You get in 


“Ohe EDISON 





PHONOGRAPH 


a perfect instrument, 


one embodying every 


improvement which Edison has devised. 


The Volume of Sound 


of the Edison Phonograph—just right 
for the home, perfect in its reproduction, 
giving just the right value to each kind of 
music, but never loud, strident or noisy, 
is an Edison improvement. 


There is an Edison Phonograph at a price to suit everybody’s 
means, from the Gem at $15.00 to the Amberola at $200.00 


The Reproducing Point 


of the Edison Phonograph—a smooth, 
highly polished button-shaped sapphire 
that never scratches, never needs changing, 
that brings out the sweet musical tones of 
the sensitive wax Edison Records, is an 


Edison improvement. 


The sapphire point is a feature of both 
Amberol and Standard Reproducers. 


The Amberol Records 


for the Edison Phonograph—records of 
wonderful clearness and richness, playing 
four and one-half minutes and offering all 
of all the best music without cutting or 


hurrying, are an Edison improvement. 


Amberol Records, 50 cents; Standard Records, 
35 cents; Grand Opera Records, 75 cents to $2.00 


Home Record Making 


on an Edison Phonograph—that is, talk- 
ing, singing or playing into the horn and 
getting a clear, lifelike record of the voice 
or music of anybody, for the Edison to 
reproduce, is an Edison improvement. 


Ask the nearest Edison dealer to demonstrate this feature of 
the Edison Phonograph. Also ask your dealer for the'latest 
catalogs of Edison Phonographs and Records, or write us. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., 14 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., is the new corporate name by which the National Phonograph Co. will hereafter be known. 


There is a place in your office for the Edison Business Phonograph, no matter what your business 1s. 





SEE PAGE ¥ 
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For You 


Yes—to every reader of Success Magazine who 
will follow my instructions on health and strength 
building. I will bring 


Peace-Power and Health 

My course on physical training has been so uni- 
versally successful in the regeneration and restor- 
ation of bodily health and vigor that I am able to 
guarantee absolute satisfaction to every user of my 
system. If not satisfied, I refund your money. 

The revitalization of the body must begin by 
restoring all internal organs to a strong and healthy 
state. For in weakness of those organs lies the 
cause of ill health and it is there that correct physical 
training must start. Excessive muscular develop- 
ment of the exterior body is unnatural and harmful. 

To correct wrong principles hitherto unchecked in 
ordinary systems of physical exercise, it was neces- 
sary to devise a way for taking exercise which at all 
times, is just within the strength of each muscle or 
muscles employed, internal and external. The 
correct way has been discovered in my 


Progressive Exerciser 
By combining the use of this wonderful invention 
with my instructions on health and strength building 
you will not acquire an abnormal development, but 
your entire body will be uniformly benefited. 
My most recent book 


The “WHYS” of Exercise 


tells all about this wonderful little exerciser. It also 
tells many truths about exercise which are startling 
to the average reader, giving as it does the ‘‘ reasons 
why"’ so many systems fail, and proving conclusively 
that there is but one way to acquire real health and 
strength. 

My price for machine and complete course of 
instructions is extremely reasonable. 


Prof. H. W. TETUS 


702 Titus Bldg. 156 E. 23d Street, New York 
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Start Right > J And You'll 
Off With B. V. D. Start Off Right. 


RMED with B. V. D. you needn't be alarmed at summer heat and 
discomfort. These Loose Fitting Coat Cut Undershirts, Knee 
Length Drawers and Union Suits will keep you coo/ on the hottest 

days. To many menthete’s agreeable expectation in the mere thought 
of B. V. D.—to all men there’s delightful relaxation in the wearing of it. 
The.light, woven fabrics are soft to the skin and the loose fitting garments put 0 
strain on the body. It is at ease. Perspiration evaporates quickly. You feel like 


stretching your arms with a soothing sense of ‘‘G/ad-/'m-Alive!"* You don’t get 
“‘heat-fagged’’ when you wear B. V. D. 


B. V. D. is carefully cut, accurately sized and exactly proportioned. It can't chafe, 
bind or irritate. B.V.D. high standard of quality and workmanship never varies. 


This Red Woven Label 





B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. we 
4/30/07) $1, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 B V D 


and $5.00 a suit. 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c, 75c, $1.00 and 
$1.50 a garment. 





BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off..and Foreign Countries.) 








is sewed on every B. V. D. Garment. Take o garment without it. 
Write for a copy of our Booklet, ‘‘Cool as a Sea Breeze.** 


THE B.:V: D. COMPANY, 65 Worth Street, New York. 





























We want men of your type to repre- 
sent us and to take orders for SuccEss 
MaGazinE and THE Nationa Post. It 
will. be very profitable for you. Two 
orders a day will insure a weekly in- 
come of at least $16.00, with the possi- 
bility of sharing in the cash prizes. 
Write and tell us you are interested. 
‘e¢ will show you how. 


The National Post Co. 
29 East 22d St., New York, N.Y, 
$25 to.$100 


LEARN TO WRITE FAR 
ADVERTISEMENTS A WEEK 


We can positively show you by mail HOW TO INCREASE YOUR 
SALARY. Book mailed free. PAGE-DAVIS, Dept. 521, Chieago, Il. 
LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail, We will teach the be- 
qianer better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid apprenticeship. We will also im- 
prove the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog. 
THE ENGRAVING SCHOOL, 21 Page Bidg., Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Oo U CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners 
learn thoroughly under our perfect method ; many sell 


College Men | 



































their stories before completing the course. We help those 
who want to sell their stories. Write for particula 
1 of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 21___Page Bi 


BE AN ILLUSTRATO 
by mail how to draw for 21 Page Bldg. 
magazines and newspapers Chicago, Ill. 



















Send for Catalog. 








MANUFACTURERS ! CAPITALISTS! FINANCIERS | 








SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES ARE HELD OUT TO YOU 


FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF FUNDS INDUSTRIALLY AT 





O TTAWA, C ANADA. 


\ ee we 


The Great Cheap Power City of the Dominion 


OTTAWA OFFERS A GREATER COMBINATION OF ADVANTAGES TO MANUFACTURERS THAN 
ANY OTHER CITY OR TOWN IN CANADA. 


OTTAWA, CANADA, presents excellent openings for the location of manufactories as follows : Furni- 
ture, Woodenwares, Paper, Paperwares, Barrels, Boxes, Bags, Shoes, Gloves, Shirts and Collars, Clothing, 
Textiles, Pottery, Tiles, Flour, Oatmeal, Biscuits, Confections, Incubators, Commercial’ Motor Trucks and 
many other lines for which there is a steadily increasing demand throughout Canada. 


OTTAWA, CANADA, OFFERS TO MANUFACTURERS 
the Cheapest Power in Canada, and contented labor; Raw Materials in the city limits and within easy access; 
Splendid Industrial Sites with trackage; Excellent Transportation Facilities together with Advantageous 
Freight Rates and the Shortest and Quickest Haul to the great markets of Western Canada; More than 
4,100,000 people within 300 miles. 
SPECIAL REPORTS ON ANY LINE OF INDUSTRY, ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE AND FULL INFORMATION by addressing 


HERBERT W. BAKER, 


Dept. S, 1. Commissioner, Publicity and Industrial Bureau. 
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CHOCOLATES 


—Every Piece a Surprise 


OOD news for you who love chocolates. 
You can now get more delicious choc- 
olates than you ever tasted — Milady 
Chocolates—waiting for you fresh at your dealers. 
Entirely new, entirely different, with a flavor and all 
‘round goodness that other candies have hardly suggested. 
Just a tang of sweetened bitterness to the crisp chocolate coatings 
—and creamy centers, rich in rare, matchless flavors—ever tempt- 
ing—always satisfying—such are Milady Chocolates. A bitter-sweet 
confection of a new and higher standard of delicacy and purity. 
All Dealers Who Sell Rex Chocolates, King 
of Bitter Sweets, also Sell Milady Chocolates 
If your dealer hasn’t obtained or ordered Milady Chocolates 
send us 80 cents and we will forward youa full pound box at once, 


Free Candy Recipe Book 4 cPy 


Milady 
Candy Book goes Free with ezch pound of Milady 
Chocolates. Beautifully printed in seven colors— 
heavy embossed cover and contains newest, choicest 
recipes for home made candies. At your dealers 
free__or we send a copy when you order direct. 


American Candy Company 
Dept. S. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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iteFrost 
efrigerators 
Absolutely Sanitars 


Revolving Shelves 
Uses little ice 















The WHITE FROST 
Refrigerator, so 
handsome and con- 


Round in shape. 
No nasty corners 
to dig out, no place 
for germs and dirt 
to lodge. Revolvy- 
ing, quickly re- 
movable shelves, 
Enameled snow 

white, inside and 
outside. Several 
sizes. Common 
prices. Send for Free 


8- 
count if dealer 
does not handle. 


Metal Stamping Co. 
508 Mechanie St. 
Jackson, Michigan, 























PNEUMATIC CLEANERS 


(Licensed under the basic patents) 


have solved the “Spring Housecleaning” 
problem in thousands of homes. Avoid the 
drudgery and disturbance of old-fashioned 
methods. Get a Regina and keep your 
home clean and sanitary 365 days in the 
year. Reginas operate with double suc- 
tion pumps. Twice as efficient as the or- 
dinary kind. Easiest to use. Most modern. 
Light, compact, inexpensive. Fully guaran- 
teed. Electric or hand operated models. In- 


quire of dealers or write to us for particulars. 
Our interesting booklet 


“THE MAGIC WAND” 


beautifully illustrated in color pre- j 
sents the cleaning problem in an 
original and fascinating manner. 
Mailed on receipt of 2c. stamp. 
THE REGINA COMPANY 
Cor. Broadway and 17th St., New York 
213 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








is made to suit all tastes, both as to type and style. 
Its materials are highest grade. The webbings are 
f the best quality, and will retain their and 
elasticity, giving maximum service. Metal parts are 


heavily nickeled. 


of brass, rust proof, and 
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THESE THREE TYPES 
»ver any man’s needs for all seasons or occasions. 
lhe “Cord” is the original staple “Boston Garter” ; 
Needraw”™ for summer wear (no metal next the 
skin); “Pad,” a recent type excelling in comfort 
and growing in favor. 
The trade marks “Velvet Grip” and 
“ Boston Garter ” stamped on the loops. 


For eale everywhere. Sample Pair. postpa 
Cotton, 25 cents, Silk, 50 cents. saad 


GEORGE FROST Co. - - BOSTON, U.S.A. 































Wanted At Once 
10,000 Farmers 


Free Farms For Those Who Act At Once. 
Independence and Quick Wealth. 
Read Below, Then Write Us. 


The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway has opened for settle- 
ment 1,000 miles of the World’s Richest Farming Country 
where a single ne often pays all costs of the farm. _ 

A recent Home Seekers’ Excursion under the direction of 
this ay | carried 189 persons of whom 185 remained and 
settled. Advantages here are too many and desirable to be 
ignored—ideal climate, schools, churches, cash markets and 
transportation excellent, soil unsurpassed. 

This is the last large area upon the continent, ready for 
the plough, open for settlement. This land will soon be worth 
from $100 to $200 per acre in the open market, thus multi- 
plying your money while the soil annually piles up handsome 
profits from wheat, potatoes, vegetabl onions, berri 
alfalfa, field peas, timothy, oats, barley and flax. Write to-day 
for the beautifully illustrated book, free, ‘‘ Farming, Ranching 
and Social Conditions in Western Canada,” It tells the 
story of a fortune for you. he farmer is independent, 
the city man is not. Let the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
help you to independence. 

Address W. P. Hinton, General Passenger Agent Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway, Room 34, Union Station, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 











[GNORANCE of the laws of self and 

sex will not excuse infraction of Na- 
ture’s decree. ‘he knowledge vital to a 
happy: successful life has been collected 
in “ SEXOLOGY.” ° 


A Book for Every Home 


(lilustrated) 

By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
It contains in ore volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Tt Knowledge a father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


* Sexology ” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads 
of our government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, 
professors and lawyers throughout the country. 


All in one volume. Ulustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions’”’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 768 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 


——§—9 ()59-Word 
Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illustrated 9,059 
word Business Booklet which tells how priceless Business 
Experience, squeezed from the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy 
business men may be made yours—yours to boost your 
salary, to increase your profits. This booklet deals with 
—How to manage a business 

—How to sell goods 
—How to get money by mail 
—How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
—How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handlemen _ 
—How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 
—How to device office methods 

Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you in no 
obligation; yet it may be the means of starting you on a broader 
career. Surely you would not Cony yourself this privilege, when it 
nvolves only the risk of a postai—a penny! Simply say ‘* Send 
on your 9,059-word Rookiet.”” Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 35-5, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
PO RT RAITU faa Taught in 25 simple lessons. 

Tuition low. Booklet telling 
all about it sent free. Drop mea postal. L. T. Kunde, Headmaster, 
Kunde School of Portraiture, Dept. K, Cawker Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


OU may pay more and get less; and whatever you pay = 
for any other make, you don’t get the Cooper features. 


For we make the machines that make the 
fabric—the kind that yields and returns. 


In elasticity of fabric, in the feature design, in 

the bunchless, easy, yielding fit and in the longest 
“substitutes,” but they merely uniform wear, Cooper's is considered 

copy the Jap-a-lac can and the Jap-a-lac claims. 

They do not duplicate Jap-a-lac quality or satis- a CLASSIC. 


faction. Jap-a-lac is a trade marked name. 
Jap-a-lac is made only by The Glidden Varnish 
Co. Thousands of cans are bought every 
day by women in every part of the land. 
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I said I wanted Jap-a-lac— 
Here, take your imitation back! 
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HE popularity of Jap-a-lac has 
filled the market with so-called 





You can't keep house without 


| SARALAL 


BENNINGTON. VT. 







ais 
and Natural (Clear) j Es 2 26 4 
: Renews everything from cellar to garret = STAYED There is no ‘‘same as,’’ nor “‘just as 4 
i For hardwood floors ; for restoring linoleum and oil- TPOINTS good, ” Pm always look for this “ Cooper” Hf 
r cloth; for wainscoating rooms; for re-coating worn-out : i 2 : i 
. tin or zinc bath tubs; for brightening woodwork of all OF STRAIN trade mark on union and two piece suits; in 4 
4 sorts; for coating pantry shelves 4 : i 
; and kitchen tables; for varnish- all sizes, weights and colors and know under- : 
y ing pictures (when thinned with :3 
. turpentine) and gilding picture wear comfort and longest wear. a 
4 frames and radiators; for restor- 4 se Ee 
y ing go-carts and wagons; for Best dealers calry a complete line. Insist on 2 

decorating flower pots and jar- 


: diniere stands; for re-painting getting what you want or—send for sample of 








iets; Se. Sen. SRN, fabric and booklet illustrating Cooper original # 
4 tables, iron beds, book cases, saps . , ia 
and for a thousand and one uses, features and superiority and giving prices. iB 
all of which are described and = 
explained in a little book which ° 5 
se can have for a little request COOPER MFG. Co., Bennington, Vt. 2 
on a post-card. There is at least Monsfactavers of the famous “Gaus” 3 
ae: ava ae, eee oe SOE Spring-Needle fabric for Women’s wear. = 
town in America. ll Y. Wif 
The Glidden Varnish Co. Te our wire BE 
Cleveland, O. Toronto, Can. rs z 


Branches: New York, Chicago All Sizes, 20c. to $3.00 
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EASY TO BUY $7o¢0wnand 


Our monthly payment plan makes it 
easy for anyone to have the best heating 
system Buy direct and save the dealer’s 
, big profits and excessive charges for instal- 
, lation and repairs. Saves one-third the cost. 


JAHANT Down Draft FURNACE 


For residences, schools, hotels, churches, ete. 
Sold Under a Binding “Guaranty Bond” to 
give perfect satisfaction after 365 days’ use or 
money refunded. Wesend 

complete outfit—furn: 
registers, pipes, poe = 
blue print plans, full di- 
rections and all tools for 
installing. So easy to in- 
stall a boy can do it. 








Files and desk combined 


YOUR CHOICE, nine kinds of drawers for filing busi- 
ness papers, Letters, Index Cards, Electros, etc. A very 
practical desk, substantially built of Solid Oak, beau- 
tifully finished Golden or Weathered. Top 28x52. 
Drawers on roller bearings. Any arrangement of 
drawers 00, Weis owns Sta $3.50, ex- 
press paid in U.S. Free Catalog *D”’—64 pages 
filing and office time saving devices. Booklet 
*“*Filing Suggestions” solves filing problems. 
Catalog **K*? shows Handsome, Inexpensive Sectional 
Bookcases, (two styles). 
Freight Paid east 
vf Mont., Wyo., Colo., 
kla., Texas. Consis- 
tently low prices beyond. 


Camp—lIn the Woods 
The Baldwin 
CAMP LAMP 












This 14-candle power lamp is the most convene 
ient lamp made forHunters, Anglers and Campers. 
Fulfills every lighting requirement. Projects a bright white 
light 150 feet. Conte worn on cap or belt, leaving both 
hands free. Burns acetylene gas. 25c worth 
of carbide gives fifty hours light. Smokeless, 

greaseless, absolutely safe; weight 5 oz, Eve 
lamp guaranteed, For sale at leading Hard- 






















































OUR FREE CATALOG ware and Sporting Goods dealers or sent The Se Manf’g Co.» 

59 Explains the patented eres upon receipt of regular price $1.00. 72 Onion St., Monroe, Mich. 

+ Down Draft System fully rite today giving your dealer’s name and : 

y and tells why it gives address and we will mail illustrated booklet Aad a 

Ir more heat and saves half free. Jong Simmons Co., 6 Franklia St., N.Y. 

th the cost of fuel. Write 

for it now. a 
be ne TELL ME YOUR FOOT TROUBLES Tri 
peli aces IT WILL EASE YOUR MIND 30 Da 3 Free rial 
I WILL EASE YOUR FEET. : 

Enlar Joints Reduced and > 

‘ | Be d j A D ‘oes Straightened by > and if we haven't an agent 

1 a 3 * a y * ACHFELDT’S (Patent) “‘Perfection’’ : in your. Siceoere a 

er Selling Metallic Signs What this man did you can TOE SPRING one 

it 9 BPS as. Easy mame, Every- Worn at night without inconvenience 

nd body buys quick. Best letters ever made for signs on with auxiliary appliances for day use. AMERICAN 

store fronts, office windows, house numbers, etc; Sent on approv: Money refunded if 

10 resembles finest gold leaf. Letters all ready to not as represented. MW t | Bi i 

a put on. Put up a complete sign in a few minutes. Big Use M improved Instep Arch Supporter 0 orcyce e or eye e 

18. demand everywhere. A gold mine for agents. Great side-line for ‘Flat Foot” and broken down instep. prepay the freight. Write for our in- 

ng for traveling men. Write today for free sample of letters and Send outline of foot. Full particulars troducing offer and catalog, and say whether 

r, age testimonials — on mo have — ~ money. and advice free in plain sealed envelope. you want motorcycle or bicycle. it now. 

e easy moneys a ‘ou aver made ‘OTe. ™. AC Ch ~ 
METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 404N, Clark St, Chicago | | mont. u. m. 108 West Sard street NEW YORK Amertean Motor Cyole Co. 395 American Bldg. Chieago 
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“KODAK’ 


Is our Registered and common- 
law Trade-Mark and cannot be 
rightfully applied except to 
goods of our manufacture. 

If a dealer tries to sell you a camera 
or films, or other goods not of our 
manufacture, under the Kodak name, 
you can be sure that he has an inferior 


article that he is trying to market on 
the Kodak reputation. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 

















SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


Let us solve your library problem at the least expense. 
Get our new handsome catalogue C, illustrated in colors. 


Our prices are lower than others 
with quality guaranteed. Be sure you know about our Sanitary Clawfoot, 
Mission and Standard styles, and what our exclusive features mean to you— 
absence of iron bands; easily taken apart for economical moving ; easily 
removable non-binding doors. Sold by dealers or direct. 


Gunn Furniture C 25 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of Gunn Office Desks and Filing Devices 





































exhibit a sample 1911 
| 1 “Ranger” bicycle fi regents ew ed are making money fast. rite at 
IN *o once soy full particulars seoaatede, "NO ME MONEY RE ‘QUIRED until you receive and approve of 
ae your Mlerele We ship to anyone, a: vA od in the U. rg without a cent deposit in advance, prepay 

Sreight, and allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle ‘and put 
it to any test you wish. If you are ——s _ P spamgess | satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle 
ou miay ship it back to us at our ex id you will not be out one cent. 
iow FA cToRY PRICES ~~ Seen the hest grade bigge les it is possible to make at one small profs 
above the actua 


factory cost. Tee save $08 to Sor mi ddlemen' 's gate & y 
wow on of =o — pene the aap ’s eal behind your bicycle. UYa bic — | 
a pair o res fro 


¢ until you receive our pass «Sil aa cole our unheard 
You Witt BE “astonisit 


you receive our beautiful catalogue and study our 
Roe low prices we can make you. 
one at lower pateee See ox 
you can sell our les under 


ALERS, bicyc! 
ECOND. HAND sicvovas 2 limited 


Ties COASTER BRAKE 





AS WANTED—RIDER AGENTS :32*""."2" 
( lf xy Bed and district to ride and 





superb models at 

We sell the highest grade 

. We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE 
ey name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 

ipumbert ro in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, 


Sopa tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything in the 


ARE fey. line at half usual prices. DO NOT WAIT—but write today for our 
Large Catal @ great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal 
to get everything. “Write 


MEAD CYCLE co. Dept. wis, CHICAGO, ILL. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF rie MENTION “Success MAGAZINE"’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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THEY ARE PROTECTED SY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 
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I: *S just as important to have the right varnish as the 7) 


| ight wood. For varnish either brin, dard the beau 
of the wood or hidesit. Be sure the £7: is right. Spevify 
- Durabl Exterior for Outside Work..... Cecccccceces 
% bY ° Interior * ** Interior Trim........ss0..0.0. ars 
— 6 Rees ee See 3.00 
Velvet White Knamel—for an Ege Shell Finish............ 5.co 


Superior a High Gloss................... 
There is a million dollar reputation at 
stake in every can, Send for Free Book 
of Varnish Information, 
THE GLIDDEN YARNISH | yo 
CLEVELAND, U. 8. A : 
Branches: New York=Chcage | 
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Too Much Florida Land 
Has Been Sold 


To People Who Have Never Seen It, 


Write Brookville Board of Trade for BOOK OF FACTS 
describing different kinds of Florida soil. We have no land 
to sell but want settlers and investors to develop richest 
district in Florida, according to State Dept. of Agriculture; 
not pine land, not ‘sand, but high and rolling with rich dark 
top soil and cla subsoil. No fertilizer, irrigation or drain- 
age necessary. Raleus 80 bu. corn per acre. Best for citrus 
fruits, truck and staple crops. An industrious man, with 

$500 to $1000 capital, can be independent here. 300 ft. above 
sea ; no swamps or marshes. Ideal climate, schools, churches 
towns, good roads, all conveniences. Home seekers and in 
vestors please investigate. We need you and will help you 


Eoard of Trade, Box 290, Brooksville, Fila. 
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LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME by the aid of the TUNE. sa’ 

A-PHONE. A Profession that can be converted into money at any fro 

time or place in the civilized world at an hour’s notice. Earn reé 
$5.00 to 815.00 per day. Valuable illustrated book FREE. Write 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF F BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO IANO TUNING, 60 Masic Hall »Battle Creek, Mich 

BOOKKEEPI TAUGHT BY MAIL % 
IN TEN LESSONS 

AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME S 


EARN $75 TO $150 


Month—Short Hours—Easy 
am nour weekly ¢ completes course. ~ work 
iven. FRE SCHOLARS P to one stu- 
fent in roy town who will represent us, 
Send today for free booklet ‘*Key to Suecess,” 
LINCOLN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 635 NASBY BLDG., TOLEDO, 6. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do withit. You 
to el can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or —_ per week as 
illustrator or cartoonist. my practical sys- 
[oR . tem of personal individual lessons by mail 
“ ” will develop your talent. Fifteen years’ suc- 
( cessful work for newspapers and magazines 
FY ote qualifies me to teach you. Send me your sketch L 
of President Taft with 6c. instamps and I will 
send you a test lesson plate, also collection of 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


1ivFukana a, nn, Caron 


y CIE SALESMAN 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN’ 

We have Salesman’s Positions open in which you ' 

can secure Practical Training ond earn good 

money while studying our course. Men equipped with our 

system of Practical Training earn from$t.200 t0$5,000 a year, 

Positions now open. Address: C. J. Brown, President. 
THE PRACTICAL SCHOOLS OF SALESMANSHIP 

Box B16, Clev'd,0., Box BIG, Ft.Worth, Tex. ,BoxR16, NewYorkCity 


Study at Home 2c; 


for Free Booklet on Contracts and 
112-pp. Catg. Tells how we make your 
home a University. Leading corre- 
spondence law course in America. New 
special text prepared by instructors in | 
21 resident universities—H arvard, 
Stanford, Chicago,! Wis., Mich., 
lil. and others. Over 19 900 students, 
Low cost—easy terms. LaSalle Extension University, Box 1525. Chicago 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course 0: nop A lessons in the pairs, form, struc- 
tee nel wellien © the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Ksenwein, Editor, 4 3 it’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Writeto-day. 
The owe me Correspondence School 
Place, Springfield, Mass. 
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Mr. Esenwein 


STAMME! 


putation world-wi: 
Established 16 years, Trial i explaining Home Ip- 
FREE. goed at Once. 
George yon _Georee ‘Andrew Lewis, HO Ailade stro $90 Adelatae e Street, Detroi it, Mich, 


STUDY, - wy! T STU DY BY MAIL 
Tremyent and 1 othede combin- pa Ape | = 
Sccleens ont Banking tos? terms: Books ree. Oatslog ree 


Standard Correspondence School of Law, 1464 Rest bard 6 Street, roy ag 
HOME STUDY—FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


To one representative In each county and city. Normal, Professional, Academic, Grammar 
School, High School, College Pre; beng Civil Service, tenqenee, Drawing, Agricultural, 
Bookkeeping and Shorthand Cou Over 100 branches from which to select. Apply for 
Free Tuition to CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


‘‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 70-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home study domestic science 
courses, For Sl ot Bee teachers, and for well-paid itions 
American School of Home Economics, 536 W. 69th Street, Chicago, II. 


SEE PAGE 8 


NO NO MORE 


“Trean cure you. Re- cure you, Re- 
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~ | SARE in One of the secrets of Heinz quality is the careful in- 
gaa qenaes boaety a Lifetime spection of all materials that enter into the 57 Varieties. 
Stewart's iron fence for residences, churches, FreaTatalo 
ee a 100 pages of The berries that go into the Heinz Fruit Preserves and 
2S { THE STEWART IRON WORKS Co. | {= Jellies are inspected so that not one imperfect berry is used. 
bh Cincinnati, Ohio ———— Every tomato is examined and none is passed that is not 











sound, ripe and whole. 


The beans used for Heinz Baked Beans are picked over by keen- 
eyed girls and every specked or shrivelled bean is discarded. 











This ins —— is made by girls who wear neat, white 








rs caps and clean uniforms. 

a Lubricate—Burn clean! ° e ° 

= Leave no carbon deposit Their hands are under the care of manicurists em- 

tn ALL GARAGES—ALL DEALERS ployed especially for that purpose. 

vi S on Sense of obile Lubrication” , ° be ° 

om ae eee ees alee These are examples of the exacting care and attention 

s First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio to every small detail that, combined with cleanliness 
W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, Cal. Agents in preparation, have given Heinz 57 Varieties their 













from our factory “‘in sections 
readytofasten, Choice of 8 finishes. 





Which Price Do You Pay? world-wide fame. 

$35 or $14. 75? No food product is better known than 
Six money caving dapaetmnence in 
our big catalog, Mailed Free. 


This Extension Dining Table in 
Quartered White Oak costs you 
the high price at any store—you 
save half or more buying direct HE | rh 2 

WRITE TODAY 
Come-packt Furniture Co., 528 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. Bak ‘i B 

. POCKET NTS Hs 

3 (Baked in Ovens) 
All Heinz Baked Beans are actually baked, in dry, 


















's what r= 
Ed Hopper calis It. Soild 97 In few Y% 














isso’ * 100% PROFIT 

ap reke gee cata mal Pate BOOKLET slow ovens—baked for hours as baked beans should 

a Sar eear gamyasliar ie roer Poreot. Senda otal be. Most so-called baked beans are 
This Cabinet isiise tinea only steamed or parboiled. The 







wide, has drawers, extension slide, roll 
front, paper cabinet, etc., as shown, We 
sell it at low price ‘to introduce our 


Heinz way takes longer, but the 
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= fil, Fea tector te eh beans come from their bright, shiny 
—WE MAKE GooD— tins just like baked beansfrom a New 
Upholstered Furniture 
Spit, sot ooh Sete, Petat England bean-pot—golden brown, 
ly Fete, cents cote mealyand mellow, temptinginflavor, 
mol ape ly er Ee d f food val 
Hoot Wf ¢,H, STAFFORD MFG. CO., 242 Adama St., Chicage, Ill. a a kin Mees ood Value 
al @ HAIR LIKE THIS than the soggy Kind. 
frite 
da FREE ad — send you a re- ra ‘ i 3 
= FREE eae The superior Heinz quality in Baked i 
Bho = e at my own expense. It wil ° 
= | surprise and delight you. Write Beans has resulted in a larger sale for 
ad Hl WM. CHAS. KEENE, President Heinz Baked Beans than forany other 
ich, LORRIMER INSTITUTE , 
= Det. 2995, Baltimore, Md. brand of baked beans in the world. 
G (3) 6 THE REST Z7GH7 . 
c- THE BEST LIGHT) The U. S. Gov’t. no longer permits 








Gives 500 candle power. Casts no shadow. 
Costs 2 cents per week. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Over 200 styles. Every lamp 
warranted. Nodirt. No odor. No grease. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog, now. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
76 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 


CLASS PINS ives 


steamed or boiled beans to be 
labeled “baked.” If you want gen- 
uine baked beans, you should buy 
none that do not have “baked”’ on the 
label. Heinz Baked Beans include: 


Baked Beans with Tomato Sauce (With Pork 

Baked Beans with Tomato Sauce (No Pork 
Baked Pork and Beans (Boston Style) 

CO, Devt. 461 ROCHESTER, N.Y. ~ Baked Red Kidney Beans 

= ADD OR SUBTRACT—QUICK! 


: Te | The Bassett $1.00 Adder imsures rapid H. di. HEINZ COMPANY 






















FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE a 


Either style with any three letters and figures @ ‘an ° 

one or two colors of enamel. Sterling Silver, 
260 each, $2.60 doz.; Silver Piate, 100 each, $1.00 doz, 
Catalog free. Special designs also made for any School, \ 
or Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate, ¥ 
BASTIAN BROS. 
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and accurate calculationsigaddition and 
subtraction. An invalua aid to every 


F § hasiness man. Simple to operate. Capacity Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World 


b} kly reset , ‘ . 
23 sero, iy Ryn by ra "Money Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
oo 6 8.0 | a if not - represented. Brand 
offer to agent 
J. H. BASSETT & co., Dept. “7, §921 indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ill. m6 
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IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE” IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. SEE PAGE 3 










Before the Fire or After? 


HEN are you going to find out whether the fire insurance you have 
paid for is really good or not—before or after the fire which makes 
it due and payable? You cannot change it after the fire. It will 

be too late then, but before the fire you can readily, at no extra cost, 
select an insurance company whose record and strength guarantee the 
liberal fulfillment of its obligations. 

Upon foundations of commercial honor the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
has built up the largest fire insurance business in the United States. It has paid 
more than $140,000,000 to its policy-holders. Its popularity is the reward of 
merit, add the result of over a century of honorable dealings with its patrons. 

When next you insure, tell the agent the Company you want. 


INSIST ON THE HARTFORD 


Agents Everywhere 
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You know how often styles change in jewelry 
and also how attractive the new things are when they are 
new and faddish. 

Of course it costs too much to buy solid gold jewelry 
in every new style but you can do it in gold- -filled. 


Buy This Guaranteed 
Fleur-de-Lis Jewelry 


Modern methods make it possible to put a solid gold 
jacket over a core of baser metal that gives the required 
tensil strength. In this way you can keep your ws 
up to date at very small cost. 


Fontneau & Cook Co. Attleboro, Mass. 


ip SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) ‘MENTION "SUCCESS MAGAZINE” IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. See pace 3 





$1350 TAILOR MADE SUITS 


WE DYE THE YARNS, WEAVE 
THE CLOTH AND TAILOR TO 
YOUR MEASURE. 

You save 4 middlemen’s profits 
and get a suit at from $13.50 to 
$23.75 for $20 to $40 values. 

THIS MEANS TAILOR- 
MADE SUITS AT PRICES 
OF “READY MADES.” 

Our patterns embrace the latest 
weaves in gray, brown and blue; 
also the new beautiful pencil stripe 
effects. Best trimmings, linings and 
workmanship. 

We guarantee rments to hold 
their shape. New York styles without 
extremes or freaks. Complete satisfac- 
tion or money hesk. Express prepaid. 
Write for samples & self-measurement instructions. 


Colonial Woolen Mills, 


_ DEPT. 202 LAWRENCE, MASS, 


Don’t Throw Away Leaky Agateware 


Pots—Tinware—Rubber Syringes 
Magic Solderine stops all leaks— 


makes utensils like new. Applied 

from the outside—without heat—is 

fire and waterproof. Saves ee 

repairing one article. 100 mendin 

in each Tube. A lightning wale 

wherever introduced. Agents 
hema oe Send 15¢ (stamps) for reg. 

r full size 25-cent Tube. 
Magic Solderine Supply Co. 902 Medinah a Chicag 








TYPE WRI TERS maxes 


Extra Special “oe. 3 overs, 


rebuilt, good as 
new, 842.50 cash or $45.00 on installments, easy 
terms. All other Standard Machines, including 
pan ag at equally low prices. Bargains in No, 





uP 
. nee free trial or rented, rental to apply on 
rchase, Send for Catalogue. Ad 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY. 102 Munn Bidz., CHICAGO 








TEN | DOLLARS DOWN 


for a time bi Ww 
Bret Yoke Ge Kec ae 


— coat, One of the oe Spacer, every 
mprovemen ne of the t writers made 
$60.00 is the price. =< Frans ron ‘OR AGENTS. 
One Emerson m very easy —— to anyone 
who will do us a slight service. Only a few minutes time required, 


For Our Great Free Offer ==o2.3 me pas det a leter to tar 


The Emerson Seaeester Co., Box 129, Woodstock, Hl. 


-| Amazing Profits 
In Mushrooms 


Anybody can add $8 

week to their ot Ay BA # 

»| mushrooms entire year in collar, 
sheds, barns, boxes, etc, Markets 
‘| waiting for all you grow. Free 
Jilus. Instruction Booklet. 


HIRAM BARTON, Desk 6, 
329 West 48th St., New York 


W A N T E D: 5000 Squabs Daily 


by only one N. Y. commission firm. See what A 

say in National Squab Magazine (monthly). 8 

imen et trom us Ten Cents. Kead also in our big 

1911 @ Book how to make money breeding squal 
howte get $6 a doz., how to start small and grow big, 

Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 147 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 





























PRINT FOR YOURSELF 


Cc Circular, Book, Newspaper. Press $5. Lar; 
<<. $18. Rotary $60. Save mae, Print for others, 

P profit. All easy, rules sent rite factory for Press 
catalog, TYPE, Cards, Pape 


r. 
THE PRESS CO. ‘Meriden, Connecticut 


GOODS FOR EVERYBODY. 

World’s headquarters for Dynamos, 

Motors, Fans, Toys, Railways, Batteries, 

Belts, Bells,Pocket Lamps, Telephones, House Lighting Plants, Books. 


If it’s electric we have it. Undersel al. Fortune for agents. Catalog 4c. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO- 
a For School, College 
or Society. The right 
kind are always a 
source of pleasure. 
Why not get the right ‘nd? We make them. Catalog free. 
FLOWFR CITY CLASS Pis CO, 650 Central Bidg.. Rochester, N. ¥ 
Send 10 cents for 6 months’ trial subscription to 


BEACH’S MAGAZINE of BUSINESS 

Teaches Business, Business Systems, Book-keeping, Account- 
ing, Shorthand, Advertising. Law, Correspondence, Short Cuts, 
Etc. Splendid business stories, 


B.H.Beach, Publisher, 68 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


REMINGTON, $18.75 


Write at once for the most interesting proposi- 
tion ever made to the typewriter purchaser. 
STANDARD arrears Rn 

23 Park Row, York 

NOW IS YOUR oe 
A-1 land, abundant water, in the Famous Turlock Irrigation Dis- 
trict of California. The home of the peach, grape, can’ ey 
watermelon and sweet potato. The Dairyman’s Paradise. Write to- 

a, mn? ex and free booklet. 

TURLOCK BOARD OF TRADE, TURLOCK, CALIFORNIA 


For facts about Prize 
BaF AT EN » S ®. and Reward Offers and 
® for books of Great In- 
terest and Value to Inventors, send 8c postage to 
Pubs. Patent Sense. Dept. 95. Washington, D. C, 
50 Engraved Visiting Cards $1.00 


Inelnding nameand copper plate. Monogram Stationery and Wedding 










































Invitations engraved and printed, latest ae best oe sent 
paid. Write for samples. The Estabrook Press 198 Tremont E Gee. was 
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The First Number ot 


The National Post 


will be out May 3rd. Every other 
Wednesday thereafter will be 


NATIONAL POST DAY 


National space buyers are to have The National Post facts imparted 
to them in the form of an illustrated series of booklets. As one in this 
classification, I want to ask you to give these a very careful reading, not 
so much for the reason that I want your support of its advertising 
columns, but because you may want its support of your selling force. 

I make this statement by this kind of logic: 

The American people have for many years demanded a downward 
revision of tariff. They have also for many years demanded, in perhaps 
softer tones, a publication with no counting-room fears; one that car 
tell the truth no matter where it leads, yet one that has a righteous 
respect for simple justice and sureness of facts; one that is good-tem- 
pered and always has its sense of humor on straight; one that will review 
the world of things just as they are. 

The demand has been for leadership of the progressive spirit of the American 


people—commercially, politically and socially. The National Post is built to 
take care of this demand. 


I am going to do you the simple justice of allowing you to decide for your- 
self as to the value of this medium for the exploitation of your wares. This 
series of booklets will tell The National Post story. 1 ask again that you give 
them a careful reading. 


DAVID G. EVANS, Advertising Manager 
The National Post Co., Publishers Success Magazine 2™4 The National Post 
29-31 East 22nd Street, New York 


HARRY T. EVANS, Western Adv’g Manager 
Home Insurance Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


TILTON S. BELL, New England Representative 
6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Traveling Men Wanted 





to act as our representatives and appoint District 
Managers for ‘““Success Magazine” and “The 
National Post’’ in towns and cities covered on 
their regular trips. @ Excellent opportunity as a 
sideline. Big commissions to the right men, 
@ When writing for particulars, include itinerary: 
of your trip. 








The National Post Company 
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THE BEST GIFT OF ALL 


A UNIFORM SET 


of the 


Marden Inspirational Books 


Are you puzzled as to what present you will give a 
friend, or graduate? Why not one—or a set—of the 
Marden Books? It might make all the difference to 
him between success and failure, or at best mediocrity, 

Thousands have attributed their success in life to the 
reading of a Marden Inspirational Book. 

There has been such an insistent demand for a uni- 
form set of these books, especially from parents who 
wish to start their sons and daughters in life with an In- 
spirational Library, that we have now brought out a set 
of nine, in the same attractive style as ‘‘ Peace, Power 
and Plenty,’'—having reprinted several of the older 
books in a new and revised edition, from new plates. 

Here is the set : 


Getting On. Pushing to the Front. 


Be Good to Yourself. Rising in the World. 

Peace, Power and Plenty The Secret of Achievement. 

The Miracle of Right Thought. The Young Man Entering Business. 
He Can Who Thinks He Can. 


PRICE LIST 
Set of the nine books in uniform cloth binding. . . . $9.00 
Set “ ” es *« silk binding (pocket ed.) 11.25 
Set “ leather binding ( “ er 
Each pocket edition set is furnished in an ornamental box 
with hinged cover. All sets sent by express collect. 


Single copies, cloth $1.10; silk $1.33; leather $1.58; each postpaid 


Write for special offer on the complete set of nine pier bind- 
ing)—and also for free 20-page descriptive pamphlet of all the 


MARDEN INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS 


Every Man a King; (Cloth, $1.10, pocket edition, leather, 
$1.58; silk, $1.33). The Optimistic Life; (Cloth, $1.10; pocket 
edition, leather $1.58; silk, $1.33). (Both uniform with the 
nine books in set, and can be substituted). Talks With 
Great Workers; (Cloth, $1.25). Winning Out; (Cloth, 75 
cents). Success N s: (Cloth, 55 cents, net; ooze leather, 
pocket edition, in box, 80 cents, net). Choosing a Career: 
(Cloth, $1.10), The Young Man Entering Business; (Divinity 
circuit morocco leather binding, thin paper, round corners. 
Special dimited edition, $1.58). All postpaid. 

(in artistic white leatherette binding, gilt let- 
Booklets, tering): Do It To a Finish; Not he Salary 
pportunity ; Why Grow Old?; Character 
(28th thousand); Cheerfulness (31st thousand); Economy ; 
a Power of Personality; Good yey and Success ; 
Yhe Hour of Opportunity, An Iron Will 
each postpaid, = ‘ : ° . ° ; 35 Cents 

We will be glad to send any of these books on approval. 
without your being under the slightest obligation to purchase. 


Marden Book Dept., 29 E. 22d St., New York City 


ut the 











Salesmen— 











29-31 East Twenty-Second Street, New York, N. Y. | 








| —two orders a day—only 
| $6.00 worth of business each 
day— 
Can 
| much? 


you produce that 
—new and renewal orders 
for Success MAGAZINE 
and new orders for 
NATIONAL Post. 


THE 


Two orders a day means 
$16.00 a week earned, with 
extra bonuses for better pro- 
ducers. Youcan set your 
own mark. 

Read “In the Editors Con- 
fidence,” March Success 
MAGAZINE —read Mr. 

| Merwin’s letter to Judge 
Lindsey in the April Success 
| — Get the “ National Post 
| Idea.” 


Address correspondence regarding 
definite territory and terms to 


The National Post Co. 


29-31 E. 22d St., New York, N. Y. 


IF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) MENTION ‘‘SUCCESS MAGAZINE’’ IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, , THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR, GUARANTEE AGAINGT) L085- > BEE-PAGE 3; 





What Racing Cars Taught 


PYNHE Speedway the Road Race and the Endurance 
| in are the laboratories in which the strength of 
tomobiles is shown 
race will disclose more weaknesses and show 
nechanical efficiency more clearly than five 
under ordinary conditions. 
iufacturers use races and contests to obtain 
r their cars. 
rd E. Coffin built some of the world's greatest speed 
t cars for much the same reason that the govern- 
millions of dollars a year for powder and 
gunners of the navy may learn to shoot. 
ere to teach him to build better, stronger 


1 of 


| 


in this way things that would have been 
learn in any other manner, 
ethod would have demonstrated the need, 
of ten bolts instead of the usual five in the 
front wheel. 
r construction had done very well, but in the 
id of a speedway, or in taking a sharp turn at 
t was found that front wheels frequently 
»ften with horrible results. 
*s pleasure, as well as race cars, are sent at high 
ind sharp corners, and front wheels go down. 
1onstrated the need for never-failing lubrica- 
re than 60 per cent of all the better cars of 
construction use the system of lubrication that 
reated. 
ar up mountains and hill climbs, where the 
en at its maximum speed, while the car, 
» steepness of the grade is sent along on low 
water and burn out the cylinders in which 
irrangement is not absolutely perfect. 
learned in such contests things that would 
never have been known. He has recorded 
ences just as a skilled doctor keeps a case 
x a history of the illness of each patient. 


ls the Hudson “33” an Experiment? 


probably been told that it is. But do you 
1 of such skill and experience as that possessed 
i. Coffin, could build an experiment? 
isly successful cars ! 
tafailure. Each wasasensation and leader 
Each is a recognized standard car to-day. 
yeen patterns for other makers. They set 
r their time. 


rd 


ow ¢ 
ard ic 


t such a builder could produce an experi- 


1undred years ago an astronomer predicted 
tain minute of acertain hour of a certain day 
nonth of a year, some forty years later a comet 
ir, visible to the naked eye at a definite point 
heavens. He was exact to the second as to the time. 
ridiculed. He died years before the time for 
arance of the comet. His name was Halley. He 
he comet which bears his name. 
was the basis of that prediction, and not guess- 


vhat guides Howard E. Coffin in designing 


imb is not in his method of work. 


ne rriamge HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


6065 JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 


on the Radiator 


The races his cars were entered in, and in which they won 
records, many of which have not since been equaled, taught 
him many things. He knows from such knowledge just as 
the records enabled Halley to precisely name the minute 
when a comet, which he had never seen, would appear. 

Ask yourself again, then, could it be possible for a man 
of such experience to build a car that is an experiment ? 





Some may admit that there are many ideas in the Hudson 
‘*33"’ not found in other cars. ‘They may even acknowl- 
edge that these ideas seem to be a distinct advancement 
in motor car building. 

‘But’ they will council, ‘isn't it better to wait until a 
year's demonstration on the road has proven their v.lus ? 

Do you think that sound advice ? 

Let us look over the automobile history of the past few 
years. 

Mr. Coffin brought out the ev 4/oc cylinders—that is 
four cylinders cast as a unit—three years ago. In that 
motor he used a two-bearing crank shaft. 

Competition said then it was ‘‘ bad engineering.” 

‘* The cylinders,’’ it was said, ‘‘ could not be’kept cool,”’ 
and, ‘‘A two-bearing crank shaft,’ it was predicted, 
‘*would break under the lightest load."’ 

The result forecasts the automobile history for the next 
two years. In Europe cylinders cast ev d/oc is the cus- 
tom. In America it is a common practice. 

The two-bearing crank shaft is found on cars of many 
makes. 

Other distinctive features of Mr. Coffin's previous cars 
could be given. The confirming answer of his advance 
engineering skill is found in the designs of many of the 
leading cars of America and Europe. 

They have followed his lead. 


Let Us Look Two Years Into the Future 


This year marks another epoch in automobile designing. 

It is a time of simplicity. 

‘*Cars to be cheaper"’ and similar statements have been 
heard for some time. 

Prices were actually reduced on many medium-priced 
cars when details of the Hudson ‘‘33'’ were announced. 

Have you considered the cause for that ? 

Think you that manufacturers became philanthropically 
generous overnight ? 

In face of a rising market of materials and labor, do you 
think it possible to instantly install factory economies, to 
warrant such price reductions of from 15% to 35%? 

Does not this seem a more plausible reason: 

‘The Hudson ‘‘ 33°’ changes the design of motor cars by 
reducing the number of parts required in the average 
chassis by approximately goo. 

It does away with the cumbersome, troublesome fan. 

The Hudson ‘‘33"' thus is lighter and cheaper to build 
by reason of the reduced number of parts required. 

Simplicity, accessibility, and extra strength are gained 
also by elimmating much usual mechanical bric-a-brac. 

The valves are enclosed in dust-proof, oil-tight cham- 
bers. The system of using four and five cog wheels in the 
front of the motor, which are known as timing gears, has 
been changed by Mr. Coffin. 

The Hudson ‘ 33"’ has but three gears. 

With the old design no maker has been able to make a 
permanent, long-wearing, quiet motor. ‘The cogs, if made 


of steel, invariably jingle and grind, and, if made of raw- 
hide and fibre, soon wear out. 

Mr. Coffin's design permits the use of steel, and still they 
are so arranged that they are practically noiseless. Design 
alone makes possible this great improvement. 


We could tell many more things in the Hudson ‘‘ 33” 
that are in advance. 

You can see many of them in the car. 

The point we want to make is that the vea/ cause for the 
reduction is due to the fact that makers recognizing that a 
newer and better design has been produced, and therefore 
they must quickly dispose of present stock in order to 
build along the new lines. 

Mr. Coffin's ideas will be found im the cars for 1912 and 
1913. They will be common then. 

The patent laws do not protect the designer in all details 
of motor car construction. 

Others will be able to adopt a similar fan construction 
as that used by Mr. Coffin. 

Others will have enclosed valves. 

Others will simplify their designing. 

Others will strengthen the frame, like that of the Hua- 
son ‘*‘ 33.”’ 

Others will build cars of better finish and style than was 
customary before the Hudson ‘‘ 33°’ was introduced. 

These ‘‘others’’ realize that, and so prices on ‘‘old 
stock’’ had to come down to prepare for the making of a 
newer model, patterned after the Hudson ‘‘ 33.” 


The Commercial Value of Happiness 

If this convinces you that the design is to be depended upon, 
carry this thought with your consideration of the Hudson “33.” 

The car is built in the newest, most modern automobile 
factory in the world. 

The officers of the Hudson Motor Car Company have been 
Mr. Coffin’s associates for years. Some started when he 
started. The cars he designed, and which are known to 
Henechiy every man who knows even the lcast thing about 
automobiles, they helped to build for hin:. 

Such long association, such happy relationship, make the 
do-it-well organization. 

It is contrary to the idea of hurry and hustle—the get-out- 
the-cars-at-any-cost plan of which we have hearc so much. 

This relationship of man and men is safety assurance to the 
passenger—low cost assurance to the owner. It means well- 
chosen, thoroughly-tested materials; the best machine work 
the finest machinery will produce, and the thoughtful, pains- 
taking attention of workmen, who hold their jobs because they 
do their work well 

There is a commercial value in such facts to the man who 
owns an automobile. 

Inspect the car as carefully as your knowledge of automo- 
biles and mechanics will permit. 

But don’t forget that your safest guide is the contidence, 
gained from what we have said and can easily be substanti- 
ated by investigation, that you have in the skill of the 
designer and the integrity of the builder. 

Isn’t the answer the Hudson “ 33”? 


The “33” is furnished in three models: 
Touring Car, $1,250 
Pony Tonneau, $1,300 
Torpedo, $1,350 
Equipment includes three oil lamrs, gas headlights, generator. 
t etc. An extr i t including Str: ore mohair 


xtra eq 
top, Prest-O-Lite gas tank, Bosch duplex ignition system, 
with famous Bosch high tension magneto, for $150 
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lF SUBSCRIBERS (OF RECORD) ‘MENTION **SUCCESS MAGAZINE”? IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, THEY ARE PROTECTED BY OUR GUARANTEE AGs.inST LOSS. 


SEE PAGE 3 









































and Pleasure 


ey be: 





r ‘~~ Come--follow the arrow ‘til you ™ 

3 hes ( join the merry throng of palate “S 

: | ' pleased men and women who have quit 

‘ ~ seeking for the one best beverage because 

s | they've found it--- 

: : oN Real satisfaction in every glass---snap and 
2 | »\) sparkle---vim and go. Quenches the thirst-- 
i | ‘“\ cools like a breeze. 

a Delicious -- Refreshing ---Wholesome 


iti- 
che 


5c Everywhere 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


















Send for 
our interest- 
ing booklet, 
“The Truth 
About Coca-Cola” 


Whenever 
you see. an 

Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola 








TOASTED 
> CORN 






L066 TOASTED CORM FLARE (0. 
TLE CREEK.MICH. 





PSE > ria 
UT’, — Za Va- 


WITHOUT THIS SIGNATURE 





